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PREFACE 


The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association offers annually to its members 
a yearbook dealing with some aspect of the supervisory function 
in education. The first three yearbooks dealt with the broad general 
aspects of supervision: Educational Supervision, Scientific Method 
in Supervision, and Current Problems of Supervisors. 

Beginning in 1931, a series of five yearbooks followed that dealt 
successively with issues which had been raised in the book on 
Current Problems of Supervisors, published in 1930. On the com- 
pletion of this second series in 1935, a plan was developed which 
included treatment of the problems of supervision as they are 
related to curriculum development. In 1936 a yearbook entitled 
The Development of a Modern Program in English was presented 
to the members. In the development of this material, the com- 
mittee in charge worked actively with the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The following year, 1937, the Department 
presented as a joint enterprise with the Society for Curriculum 
Study The Changing Curriculum, the purpose of which, as stated 
by the editor of that volume, was “to make available an up-to-date 
summary of thought and practice” in curriculum development. 

The current yearbook deals with a problem in which the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction has long been 
interested. The function of supervision, by the very nature of its 
process, depends for its effectiveness upon the cooperative efforts 
of many persons. The Sixth Yearbook of the Department, entitled 
Effective Instructional Leadership, published in 1933, treated ex- 
haustively various types of supervisory organization designed to 
facilitate group thinking and coordination of effort in the im- 
provement of instruction. 

Cooperation: Principles and Practices discusses cooperation not 
only as an essential element in the democratic process but as a social 
ideal, an end in itself, synonymous with socialization. The commit- 
tee, in its treatment of the problem, not only has given a forceful 
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PREFACE 


and challenging discussion of the social implications of democratic 
cooperation as an ideal but has assembled concrete suggestions and 
methods of implementing the ideal. 

The committee in charge of this yearbook was somewhat 
smaller than earlier yearbook committees, consisting of but three 
members: S. A. Courtis, E. T. McSwain, and Nellie C. Morrison. 
The committee secured specific contributions, however, for chap- 
ters I, IV, V, VII, VIII, and XI from well-known authorities: 
J. F. Brown, Raymond H. Wheeler, R. M. Ogden, Paul J. Misner, 
Pickens E. Harris, and O. S. Williams. It had also the assistance 
of many hundreds of teachers, supervisors, and administrators con- 
tacted through questionnaires, bulletins, experiments, etc. Finally, 
the committee benefited greatly by appraisals of the yearbook as 
a whole by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick and Dr. John A. Sexson. 

Two preliminary activities were carried on by the committee 
before the actual work of production began. The first of these 
was the publication of a bulletin entitled Teachers and Coopera- 
tion, in which techniques appropriate for use by teachers and 
others who wished to experiment with cooperative practices were 
assembled. The committee sought reports from the readers of this 
bulletin describing their experiences. A second preliminary study 
consisted of a survey among teachers and superintendents of their 
attitudes toward cooperation in the development of instructional 
programs, and their practices in the matter. Both of these activities 
are described in detail in Part II of the yearbook. 

The committee has, therefore, not only given us a clear-cut 
definition of cooperation as a social ideal and a description of its 
functioning, but has also exemplified in its own behavior in de- 
veloping this yearbook the ideal and the process which they so 
aptly describe. 

As president of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction during the eighteen months in which this book was 
in preparation, I wish to congratulate the members of the com- 
mittee on the excellence of the product, and wish also to express 
to them and to all others who have contributed to the work 
the very sincere appreciation of the Board of Directors for their 
generous assistance in bringing the book to publication. 
Eprru M. Baper. 
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CHAPTER I 
COOPERATION: THE NEED IN THE WORLD TODAY 


THE Wortp Topay 


September, 1938, was the most momentous month in history 
since August, 1914. Had the outcome of the diplomatic conver- 
sations been only a little different, the second world war would 
have been under way before this book was published. During a 
world war it is scarcely necessary to point out to anyone that the 
world is in need of cooperation. The urgency of the need is 
written large in war bulletins, in casualty lists, in fire, and in 
smoke. 

Fortunately or unfortunately the world war has been at least 
temporarily avoided. The “Peace” of Munich appears to most 
intelligent observers as only the prelude to that inevitable conflict. 
However, such a breathing spell does at least give us one more 
chance to plead the cause for cooperation before it is once again 
too late. As a first step we should perhaps convince ourselves how 
desperately we do need cooperation in the world today. 


Let us start our argument by referring to what happens on an 
“average” or normal day in contemporary civilization. To do this 
will be instructive because out of all the average days are generated 
the tensions which come periodically to head in the days of great 
crisis. From newspaper files I chose a day completely at random. 
Sunday, November 28, 1937, will probably mean little to readers 
who have no strong personal association with it. Certainly it was 
a date which students of history will never be required to mem- 
orize. The Chicago Tribune may be taken as a typical American 
newspaper. Its summary of the news of November 28 should give 
us a fair bird’s-eye view of the happenings on an “average” day 
in contemporary civilization. 
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NEWS SUMMARY 





ForEIGN 


Spanish rebel bombers kill fifty 
persons and destroy village of Col- 
menar Viejo near Madrid. 

Americans flee as Japanese air 
raiders drop 114 bombs on Yangtze 
River port. 

Egypt’s premier escapes four shots 
fired by Fascist assassin. 

Japan protests to Russia against 
indignity suffered by Tokio’s consuls 
at Vladivostok. 

French and British defense staffs 
draw up joint plans to check Italo- 
German expansion in Mediterra- 
nean. 

WAsHINGTON 


Federal survey reveals how folks 
live in Chicagoland’s small towns. 

Nation warned of dictatorship 
over nation’s farmers by members of 
House committee. 


Hamilton charges Roosevelt ad- 
ministration solely to blame for busi- 
ness recession. 

Secretary of War Woodring, in re- 
port to President, urges strengthen- 
ing of army. 


DomgstTIc 


Violence flares in Greyhound 
strike; buses stoned in three states. 

Decatur boasts first complete belt 
route in state, carrying through traf- 
fic around congested business area. 

Officials of more than 40 states 
will map campaign for bigger air- 
ports, safer flying. 

Federal government plans to com- 
plete bombing cases today against 41 
defendants in Illinois mine warfare. 

President Roosevelt, en route to 
southland, studies program to revise 
anti-trust laws. 











From this picture of the contemporary social scene one can see 
why there is a particular need for cooperation in the world today. 
Civil and international warfare, labor strife, and economic and 
political turmoil all point to the fact that world affairs have reached 
a stage of development where individual effort can no longer be 
counted on to solve these complex problems of interrelationship. 

Amongst social philosophers and historians one may find a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the causes, the direction, and the rate 
of social change. But there is an almost unanimous agreement that 
the present world situation is to be characterized as a critical one. 
Our immediate times have furnished texts for unwarranted op- 
timism and for hopeless pessimism. They have been viewed as the 
dawn of the “new era” and as the “collapse of Western civiliza- 
tion.” In the hands of some expositors today becomes the gateway 
to tomorrow’s Social Paradise and, in the hands of others, the exit 
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into tomorrow’s Inferno. But, if it is not very clear just where we 
are going, it is quite obvious that we are going some place at a 
rate undreamed of by our immediate forefathers. There is over- 
whelming evidence that the present world situation may only be 
described as revolutionary, and that great changes are in store for 
the man of tomorrow. Here revolution is used in the technical 
sociological meaning. Revolutions are periods in which vast 
changes in the social-economic order occur in relatively short pe- 
riods of time. 

In revolutionary situations momentous events in world history 
occur, radical changes in forms of social organization are brought 
about, existing philosophies of life and nature become subjected to 
skepticism, and new sets of philosophical values emerge. Thus be- 
tween the beginning of the seventeenth and the end of the nine- 
teenth century the Western Hemisphere and most of Asia and 
Africa were brought under European domination. Through a 
series of wars of increasing severity the great nationalist powers as 
we know them today were consolidated. Capitalism replaced feud- 
alism, Protestantism arose as a powerful rival to Catholicism in 
religion, and science became a world force which in many phases 
of social evolution is to be looked on as having exerted more power 
in determining the existing cultural pattern than any religion. In 
politics democracy replaced the older political forms in most parts 
of the civilized world. Such changes made themselves felt in nearly 
every activity in which man engaged and may really be said to have 
caused changes in human nature. Man at the dawn of the twentieth 
century behaved differently economically, politically, religiously, 
socially than did his seventeenth century predecessor. And he 
thought quite differently about every problem, from that of the 
position of the earth with regard to the sun to that of the use of 
physical punishment in educational discipline. At the turn of the 
twentieth century man could view his attainments of the last cen- 
turies with pride and regard his future with optimism. 

The nineteenth century had been a time of progress and prom- 
ise. Industrialization raised the standard of living rapidly and by 
large amounts. In 1900 there were still epidemics, there were still 
large elements of the industrial population living on a subsistence 
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level or actually starving, there was still war. But advances had 
been made against all these evils and in some cases substantial 
ones, too. Most intelligent and “right-thinking” persons saw fur- 
ther advances as bound to occur. The progress was not only eco- 
nomical. Illiteracy was being stamped out in the “advanced” coun- 
tries of the world and the time was in sight when a certain level of 
education would be universal and compulsory. The applications of 
the physical sciences to the production of commodities and manu- 
factures caused the greater abundance, the greater leisure for edu- 
cation, and created the necessary funds to support it. But besides 
the physical sciences, the biological as well seemed to be booming. 
This growing science represented promise for the future rather 
than immediate accomplishment. As physical science removed the 
necessity of economic hardship from the world, mankind would 
gain from the biological sciences the understanding necessary to 
improve the race biologically, socially, and spiritually. Truly here 
was promise. 

One of the chief reasons for believing in the existence of revolu- 
tionary situations today is the difficulty in finding competent ob- 
servers who adhere to the optimistic viewpoint of a few years ago. 
Instead of looking forward to continued peace, most political 
scientists are concerned with the next world war. Instead of con- 
tinuous industrial and economic expansion, most economists are 
trying to predict the date of the next depression. Instead of look- 
ing forward to great increases in educational enrollments, most 
educators are concerned with keeping enrollments fairly constant. 
In fact scientists and statesmen, poets, preachers, and philosophers, 
teachers and tract-writers are all concerned with impending doom. 

The status of any culture is mirrored in its religion, its science, its 
literature, and its educational system. The more serious students 
in all these fields are in agreement that a cultural crisis exists. It is 
easy to convince oneself of this by reading a very few books.” Since 
the status of culture, however, always derives from the socio- 


1 For instance, for religion, C. G. Morrison, The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1933; for science, Science at the Crossroads, papers pre- 
sented to the International Congress of the History of Science and Technology, Kniga, 
London, 1933; for literature, E. Wilson, Axel’s Castle, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1931; for education, G. S. Counts, The Social Foundations of Education, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1934. 
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economic order,’ it is of most immediate importance to character- 
ize the dynamics underlying the chief contemporary problems of 
society. 

Among the many current social phenomena which might be 
listed as causing the contemporary pessimism and as signs of the 
existent revolutionary situation, three stand out in particular prom- 
inence. These are the actual presence of war in the form of military 
operations on a large scale in Spain and China, coupled with the 
threat of a new world war, the evidences of the beginnings of a 
new world economic depression before the peaks of the previous 
recovery have been surpassed, and the growing strength of two 
political systems, fascism and communism, both of which on first 
view seem inimical to the aims of democracy. In a few para- 
graphs we shall point out that these phenomena are dynamically 
closely related, but let us first briefly characterize each. 

The slogans, “The war to end all wars” and “The war to make 
the world safe for democracy,” are still ringing in the ears of all 
Americans over thirty. Following the World War there was at 
least some evidence that the world might be embarking on a new 
era of peace. A feeble attempt at world cooperation was made 
through the establishment of the League of Nations, and the poli- 
cies and treaties resulting from the League of Nations frame of 
mind.* 

There was a period of about ten years without any major 
international warfare. Then, starting in 1931, wars began to break 
out again and the treaties began to be mere “scraps of paper.” The 
Japanese annexation of Manchukuo was followed by the Italian 
annexation of Ethiopia; the Spanish Civil War was still in prog- 
ress when the undeclared Sino-Japanese War broke out. With 
each new war, more treaties are violated and the prestige of the 
League of Nations approaches the zero point. And each military 
operation is of increasing severity, costing more in property dam- 
age and human lives. Today, although most of Western Europe 
and all of the Western Hemisphere are not yet at war, war prep- 


* Brown, J. F., Psychology and the Social Order. The McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1936. 

* The Versailles Treaty, the Stresemann Policy in Germany, the Nine Power Pact, the 
Locarno Pact, the Kellogg Pact, etc. 
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arations are going forward at a far faster rate than at any time 
before the World War. Italy, Germany, and Russia are armed 
camps. France and England are rapidly becoming such. Even in 
the United States the budgets of the War and Navy Departments 
are increasing at a very alarming rate. The new tools of death and 
destruction are becoming daily more efficient. One can induce a 
nightmare very easily by thinking before bedtime of the terms 
“aerial warfare,” “chemical warfare,” “bacteriological warfare,” 
and all that these terms connote. The threat of a new world war 
appears to be an insurmountable barrier in the present path of 
man. 

If young adults remember the war slogans, even young chil- 
dren remember “Recovery is just around the corner,” “Don’t sell 
America short,” “What America needs is a New Deal.” As his- 
torians speak of the years 1914-1918 as those of the Great War, 
economists speak of 1929-1933 as those of the Great Depression. 
Just as there had been wars before, but none on such a scale, there 
had been depressions before. But between 1929 and 1933 all eco- 
nomic production factors were depressed relatively more deeply 
than ever before and the depression affected all civilized countries 
with the exception of the Soviet Union. These years are so recent 
that any detailed description of them is unnecessary. Falling stock 
market prices, dwindling dividends, nervous anxiety and constant 
worry for the “Haves,” unpleasant as they may have been, had 
their complements in wage cuts, dismissals, bread lines, and even 
starvation and more worry for the “Have-nots.” And this division 
between the “Haves” and the “Have-nots,’ which has always 
existed, became strikingly obvious to everyone and led to unem- 
ployment demonstrations and hunger marches. It also led to a 
crystallization of class consciousness on the part of both the worker 
and the owner, which is today shown by the C. I. O. on the one 
hand and the American Liberty League on the other. 

From 1933 an upward movement in industrial production has 
undoubtedly occurred. One hears a great deal about domestic 
economic recovery in the great capitalist countries. In fact many 
public men are beginning to speak of the “late depression.” It is 
not to be denied that the total industrial production of the capi- 
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talist countries has regained over one-half the loss suffered be- 
tween 1929 and 1932. It is quite likely that further gains will be 
made in the index figures indicative of industrial production. But 
in America these gains have been much greater than either the 
gain in employment or the gain in pay rolls. Actually real wages 
have increased but little and some statisticians even consider that 
they have decreased. Furthermore, even the most optimistic esti- 
mates suppose that “technological” unemployment on a large 
scale is here to stay. The gains in America have also been condi- 
tioned by price inflation and to a certain extent by money inflation. 
From the standpoint of any orthodox economics the outcome of 
this situation must be a gradual recreation of a domestically un- 
consumable surplus, which, failing foreign markets, must end in 
another crisis. Whatever “recovery” has occurred elsewhere is also 
on the basis of inflation or the increase in the war industries. We 
must conclude that the general surface appearance of recovery and 
the unquestionably greater confidence of business men is on no 
sound economic basis. It must eventually lead either to imperial- 
istic war or to another world financial crisis. 

At the time of writing there is much evidence both abroad and 
at home that a major industrial recession is already under way. 
And if the next world war threatens to have a more disastrous out- 
come than the last one, so does the next world depression. It may, 
in the United States, start before the previous high figures of pro- 
duction have been reached, with 12,000,000 of the population un- 
employed as opposed to only about 3,000,000 in 1929, and with a 
crystallization of social class attitude which is a new phenomenon 
in the United States. The next major depression* will undoubtedly 
be more severe than the last, will undoubtedly lead to internal 
disorders, and may even lead to civil war in the United States. Its 
effect elsewhere will be equally severe. There can be small doubt 
that the social and economic forces are today creating the tensional 
situation for a depression to occur, if it is not already with us. 

We in America have always believed that democracy is the best 
form of government. Most of the civilized world had come to 


*Most competent economists believe that the present “recession” represents a minor 
cycle rather than a major one in the recurrent crises of capitalist production. 
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concur to a greater or less extent with us in this belief by the turn of 
the twentieth century. Liberal democracy is a political system in 
which certain property rights and freedoms—social, personal, re- 
ligious, political—are constitutionally guaranteed to the people, 
and one in which the wishes of the majority rule (or at least are 
supposed to rule) in so far as they do not infringe on the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights. It is common knowledge that both 
fascism and communism are opposed to certain of the tenets of 
liberal democracy. It is further common knowledge that both of 
these state forms have gained in power and influence in the last 
few years. Today the U. S. S. R., based on the communist philos- 
ophy of government, covers one-sixth of the land area of the earth, 
has become the first industrial nation of Europe, and has developed 
a powerful military machine. At the same time Italy and Ger- 
many, based on a fascist philosophy of government, are allied in 
the Rome-Berlin axis and represent undoubtedly the strongest 
military powers of the continent. No attempt will be made at this 
point to characterize fascism and communism in any detail. It 
must be pointed out, however, that as soon as one gets beyond a 
superficial similarity, they are quite different both in economical 
and in political structure as well as in political philosophy and 
avowed aims. Political science analysis indicates that in its avowed 
aims communism is much nearer to liberal democracy than is 
fascism, which resembles liberal democracy only in its economic 
organization. Communism represents the attempt at realization of 
the avowed aims of liberal democracy through restructuralization 
of the class alignments of liberal democracy. Fascism represents 
the attempt to preserve the class alignments of liberal democracy 
by a disavowal of liberal democracy’s aims.’ Whether these avowed 
aims or the underlying political structures are good or bad does 
not concern us here. It does concern us to point out that liberal 
democracy is not the only existing state form and it may well not 
be the strongest. This is probably the third source of the pessimism 
today. 

Although we have treated the war threat, the depression threat, 


° Cf. Brown, op. cit., Chapters XX and XXI; or, more briefly, “Degree of Freedom of 
Social Locomotion,” Science and Society, 1937, 1, 404-410. 
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and the threat of rival political systems separately, there are very 
good reasons to believe that they are closely interrelated. Thus 
today most economists and social historians agree that modern 
methods of capitalist production lead to the creation of surpluses 
which must be marketed abroad or create a glut on the home 
market. This search for foreign markets gives rise to modern 
imperialism. At the present time the free markets of the world 
have been so completely appropriated by various powers that a 
struggle for new markets or the reappropriation of the markets of 
others is inevitable. Thus the internal threat of depression may 
lead to an external war. A war, however, only temporarily staves 
off the depression; and as depression leads to war, so war in its 
turn leads to depression. In depression the consciousness of social 
class cleavage is enhanced and in war the consciousness of national 
solidarity. Thus fascism may be seen as a modified capitalism in 
which political freedom is suppressed and nationalism is enhanced. 
Communism, on the other hand, represents a new economic order 
in which political freedom is likewise suppressed in order that 
social class consciousness may be enhanced. 

The picture presented in the foregoing paragraphs should con- 
vince the reader, if he was not already convinced, that a cultural 
crisis exists in the world today. Two questions arise immediately: 
the first, “What causes the cultural crisis?” and the second, “What 
can be done about it?” This book intends to contribute something 
to the answers to both questions. Its introductory chapter is not the 
place to attempt a final answer to either. It will nevertheless be 
worth our while, even at this early point, to enlarge on both the 
implications and the difficulties inherent in these questions. The 
fact that the book is entitled “Cooperation” gives us some clue to 
the possible answers. 

In the first place the present world crisis is indeed due largely 
to the lack of intelligent cooperation, lack of democratic coopera- 
tion between individuals as such, between individuals and groups, 
and between groups and groups. In the second place, if we could 
bring individuals to cooperate intelligently, the crisis could easily 
be overcome. Such an answer is, however, so obvious and general- 
ized as to be of little help. Experience has shown us quite plainly 
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that cooperation, like so many good things, may not be had simply 
for the wishing. The mere fact that we recognize the value of 
cooperation presupposes that conflict and competition are also 
existent as human behavior forms. Perhaps under certain circum- 
stances they are valuable and necessary. And so, although we shall 
provisionally accept these facile answers to our questions, we must 
realize that in so doing we are only setting up a working hy- 
pothesis. 

In saying that the crisis is due to lack of cooperation between men, 
we are implying that it is not due to an act of God, a natural catas- 
trophe, the failure to produce physical goods fast enough to keep 
pace with the growth of the population or the needs of the people. 
Although modern social science would scarcely accept the expla- 
nation of any crisis as due to an act of God, many crises in the past 
have been caused by natural catastrophes, such as periods of flood 
or drought and by overpopulation in a scarcity economy. All the 
best modern thought is agreed, however, that the present crisis is 
caused not by the failure of nature nor by the failure of physical 
science, but by the failure of our system of economic distribution. 
In other words, save for occasional natural catastrophes which 
have little effect on the people as a whole, modern man is in a 
position to extract immeasurably more from nature than he does. 
Exactly how much more may be extracted depends on the assump- 
tions made with regard to the reorganization in the economic 
system. But all serious students are in agreement that by making 
very minor changes in economic organization considerably more 
goods might be regularly produced than in even the best times of 
the immediate past. 

In so-called economic good times, although the standard of 
living leaves much to be desired for large segments of the popu- 
lation, there is no question about a cultural crisis arising. And even 
in economic good times maximal production efficiency is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. We may consider it as axiomatic that 
man is not able to consume what he is able to produce because of 
the recurrent jamming of our delicate machinery for economic 
distribution. 

There has sprung up in recent years a mushroom growth of 
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economic theories of how to avoid the recurrent economic crises. 
Lack of space prevents any discussion of this literature here. But 
each and every theory would require for its application the coopera- 
tion of large numbers of men. In other words, whether or not any 
individual economic theory is correct is for us at this time a sec- 
ondary consideration. The important thing is that even if we knew 
theoretically what had to be done to avoid the crisis, we should 
still have to get men to cooperate in putting the theory into effect. 
And to be able to influence men to cooperate presupposes a greater 
knowledge of applicable social psychology than we now possess. 
This inability to cooperate applies to problems other than the 
economic. For instance, the vast majority of individuals are op- 
posed to war. If they could all cooperate in refusing ever to take 
part in war, war would disappear as a social force. But even at the 
present time, when it is common knowledge that the next world 
war may almost destroy civilization itself, it is almost inconceiv- 
able that a current war should be stopped by a peace strike. 

Thus we see that while it is true that lack of intelligent coopera- 
tion may be called the cause of our crises of today, realization of 
this is not enough. It is quite obvious that men will not begin to 
cooperate just because some one says it is a good thing to do. In 
other words, we shall not get far until we characterize cooperation 
and its antithesis, competition, as forms of social behavior between 
individuals and between groups. 

The world of tomorrow will be a world in which cooperative 
states made up of cooperative individuals live in peace and plenty, 
or it will be a world of continual chaos from which the values of 
civilization will gradually disappear. There is no alternative.” 

Cooperation is not only important, it is essential. The world is 
in a critical state because it cannot overcome the conflicts between 


The world may well go on for several centuries before any complete chaos is es- 
tablished. Even with wars and depressions life is in many ways improving. The human 
constitution can stand an amazing amount of suffering, and if everyone does not become 
insane under the stress of increasing chaos, there is no reason for believing that the human 
race is threatened with immediate annihilation. What is most deplorable in the modern 
world is the great gap between the actuality of the bad society and the potentiality of the 
good society. Since the time of Plato’s Republic, political scientists have envisaged the 
better society as possible and failed to see it realized. In the Laws written in his old age, 
Plato himself became more realistic. Even if a world of cooperative states made up of 
cooperative individuals is Utopian, it seems the ideal toward which we must strive. 
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both classes and nations which arise on the basis of the increasing 
specialization of labor and the increasing cooperation within the 
basic social classes. 


ARRIVING AT THE WorLD oF TOMORROW 


We have seen two alternatives, a world state made up of nations 
without internal conflict, and a world characterized by increas- 
ingly severe international and intranational conflicts. No one now 
writing can state with any certainty which will prevail. The 
most we can say is that a further integration of the forces of co- 
operation alone will prevent the existing ones from being replaced 
with conflicts. In this final section we may only point out several 
particular difficulties and several hopeful signs in the world today. 

Serious difficulties lie in the undeveloped state of social science. 
We have the beginnings of a truly dynamic theoretical social 
science, but very little opportunity to apply what we know about it. 
We know something about how individual social attitudes are 
determined and why so many of them are erroneous, but we do 
not know how to change them. To be sure, if social scientists had 
control of the press, the educational system, the radio, and the 
movies, they might bring world cooperation about in a very brief 
and very bloodless revolution. But these agents of propaganda are 
largely controlled by interests whose immediate gains may not be 
furthered by increased cooperation. For to create the necessary 
realignment of social forces necessary for world cooperation, some 
individuals would have to give up freedoms and power that they 
now possess. And exactly those individuals who would be forced 
to give up freedoms and relegate power to others have the most 
power today. 

The more we learn about social psychology the more difficulties 
we see in applying what we have learned. Social attitudes are 
determined to a large extent by the nature of the groups in which 
the individual has membership. When the structure of these 
groups undergoes changes, social attitudes change with it. There 
are certain social groups whose aims and immediate interests are 
by no means on the side of cooperation, and some of these are 
very powerful. Competition of other groups against them, fur- 
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thermore, increases their own solidarity of group feeling. And 
to boot, although headway is being made by the forces seeking 
world cooperation, a large change in field structure may set 
back these forces practically overnight. Such would undoubtedly 
occur in the outbreak of another world war. Similarly, the growth 
of organized labor, such as is now occurring in the United States, 
must inevitably strengthen the resistance of the forces working 
toward conservatism and reaction. And, likewise, a strong pacifist 
movement must strengthen the resistance of the pro-war forces. 
Finally, there is cultural lag and human indifference and just 
plain laziness. But none of these difficulties so far mentioned make 
future world cooperation impossible. They are factors, however, 
which we who believe in it should not minimize. 

An even more serious difficulty has been pointed out by the 
psychoanalysts. Their arguments against the possibility of increas- 
ing world cooperation may only be outlined here. According to 
the psychoanalysts, civilization is only possible at all when cer- 
tain basic urges are frustrated. These urges have the nature of 
instincts and are biologically conditioned in that they are deter- 
mined in the human germ plasm. Just as the normal individual 
has a certain anatomical make-up, so too he has these drives. Now 
some of this basic psychological force is constructive in nature, but 
some of it is destructive. In order to form feelings of group soli- 
darity, the individual must overcome his feelings of aggression and 
hostility. While this is quite easy so far as members of one’s im- 
mediate family or other face-to-face social groups are concerned, 
it becomes increasingly difficult with more distant individuals. 
All of us must realize, if we are honest, that there is an inverse 
relationship between sympathy and social distance. The death of 
the family dog will arouse more real feelings of sympathy and 
sorrow than the loss of thousands of lives in an earthquake in 
Japan. 

Modern civilization is so complex that more and more frustra- 
tions of this basic aggressiveness are required. Increasing coopera- 
tion (i.e., socialization) occurs at the cost of increasing renuncia- 
tion of these basic drives. It may be that the human being, 
because of biological limitations, cannot make the sacrifices 
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required for the world cooperation of internally cooperative na- 
tions. Thus conflicts, when they do occur in modern civilization, 
are very severe, and the world today is shot through with discon- 
tent." Many serious students of social psychology believe this 
argument sound. Since, however, we cannot go backwards, we 
must find some way to go forward. Perhaps these instinctive ag- 
gressions may be allowed a socially useful outlet. The psycho- 
analysts who have more recently contributed to this topic think 
that this may at least be possible.’ In planning for the world of 
tomorrow we must, however, take account of what the psycho- 
analysts have shown us. 

There are some hopeful signs. Although mankind seems to 
learn slowly from past experience, future generations always 
profit some from the mistakes of the past. From the World War, 
in the democracies at least, a more active world peace movement 
has developed. Today organized propaganda for peace is wide- 
spread. The effectiveness of a great deal of this propaganda may be 
questioned, as many organizations furthering it do not seem to 
have a very realistic picture of the social dynamics underlying wars. 
But the mere activity of the peace societies brings the realization 
that war is something which must be fought against and cannot 
be removed from the world simply by wishing. 

Today it is furthermore realized by many people who previously 
never even thought about such problems that economic crises are 
recurrent. We shall not soon lapse into the passive acceptance of 
perpetual good times which characterized the public attitude of 
the 1920’s. There has been a great growth of foundations and insti- 
tutions devoted to socio-economic research, and perhaps from their 
endeavors some positive suggestions may ensue. The realization 
that, left completely to itself, our economic system is bound to jam 
periodically, may gradually force the leaders to make some changes 
in it. 

Following so closely on the Great Depression, the widespread 
organization of labor may be considered most hopeful also. Grad- 


™ Cf. Freud, S., Civilization and Its Discontents. Int. Psychoanalytic Library, New York, 
1930. 
* Cf. Menninger, K. A., Man Against Himself. Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1938. 
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ually affecting even the learned professions, the trend of the times 
is toward the cooperation of the individual producer to protect his 
right to a job and a living wage. This is again a cooperation which 
implies competition and perhaps even conflict, but out of it may 
come a social system which does not allow the threat of depres- 
sion to create the danger of war. 


The upshot of the matter, then, is this. Human progress toward 
a world state of nations without internal conflict is by no means 
inevitable, nor on the other hand is it impossible. As we see how 
great is our need for such a state, so we see also the difficulties in 
the way of its establishment. The mere knowledge that such diffi- 
culties lie in our way, however, may well be the beginning of a 
broader social wisdom. We can, if we wish, turn our greater 
genius to the problem of devising needed cooperative techniques, 
and of putting them to work. 








CHAPTER II 
HUMAN PROGRESS IN WORKING TOGETHER 


Cooperation is the master word in present-day idealism. As has 
been shown in the previous chapter the major problems which 
are disrupting the serenity and happiness of world life are inher- 
ently social in nature. War, unemployment, the shifts in human 
relationships and values, the conflicts of different political ideolo- 
gies, all require cooperation for their solution. The High Con- 
tracting Parties to the League of Nations agreed to the basic 
covenant, “in order to promote international cooperation.” * Presi- 
dents and kings plead for cooperation; dictators enforce it; lesser 
men all down the line, from industrial magnates to parents in our 
homes, see in cooperation, if it could only be achieved,-a panacea 
for all social ills. It is little wonder, therefore, that in the new era 
into which we are being catapulted by our machine age, the only 
choice open to humanity seems to be either cooperation on a scale 
never previously attained in world history, or widespread catas- 
trophic disaster. 

That cooperation is an essential element of our modern culture 
few men would deny. But when one is moved to study, seriously, 
the problem of how to achieve cooperation, two very strange facts 
force themselves upon one’s attention. 

First, everywhere one searches, he finds different definitions of 
what cooperation is, in spite of the multi-voice emphasis upon the 
need for cooperation. Everyone seems to take it for granted that 
all men know, intuitively, what is meant when the term is used. 
Yet cooperation under a dictatorship and cooperation in a democ- 
racy, cooperation in a factory and cooperation in a home, must 
necessarily have very different connotations under the varying 
conditions. Cooperation is not one process, but many. For under- 
standing and control there is need for analysis of its many forms 


* Ten Years of World Cooperation. Secretariat of the League of Nations, 1930, page 417. 
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into elements, and for the generalization of basic concepts and 
principles. 

Second, there is the almost universal emphasis upon cooperation 
as something new, as a goal to be achieved some time in the future 
after great struggle and effort. Yet the dawn of history, many 
thousand years ago, found men living in communities and work- 
ing together in the achievement of common purposes. Even in the 
plant and animal kingdoms among lower forms of life, many, 
many illustrations of cooperative relationships are to be found. A 
superficial survey of man’s upward progress shows that the roots 
of cooperation run deep into the past. “In the civilized world, 
there has always been cooperation between thinkers: it has been 
conspicuous in the most brilliant periods of history and has led 
men from one discovery to another.” So reads the opening para- 
graph of the preface to one of the League of Nations pamphlets 
entitled, “Intellectual Cooperation.” ’ Is it not strange that that 
which is as old as man himself should now be called “new”? 
Evidently the intent must be to focus consciousness upon some 
new type or level of the age-old process. 

Cooperation, as a word, signifies merely “working together,” 
and in a strict sense any illustration of working together may 
justly be called cooperation. But forces, objects, plants, animals, 
and men work together on many different bases. For an under- 
standing both of how these types or levels of cooperation have 
come to be, and of what the next step of progress is likely to 
entail, there is need for an orderly presentation of the way in 
which the potentialities of the future have evolved out of very 
simple beginnings. 

There is in nature a fundamental physical relationship which 
may be regarded as the elemental source of all higher levels of 
cooperation. The third law of motion, that “to every action there 
is always an equal and opposite reaction,” emphasizes the fact 
that action is always “interaction,” that the factors involved are 
always multiple. Behind the growing of the grass, the singing of 
the birds, the building of a nation, lies a complex process of inter- 
action so that the final achievement is always the resultant of the 


* Geneva, 1937, Information Section. 
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“working together” of many forces. In this sense, wind and water 
“cooperate” to form waves, acids and bases “cooperate” to form 
salts, and so forth. Every process in nature is a cooperative process 
in this narrow, mechanistic sense. 

It may be thought absurd to apply the term cooperation to situ- 
ations which involve only mechanical interaction between non- 
living elements, but much of the life of human beings is also 
mechanical, unwilled interaction. When a man unconsciously 
steps on a banana peel, slips and falls, the slipping and falling are 
mechanistic even though they involve a human being. 

Similarly, when the young ladies of the world individually de- 
cide that short skirts and silk stockings are more to be desired than 
long skirts and cotton stockings, the resultant decrease in the 
demand for cotton which ruined hundreds of cotton farmers in 
the South is as unintentional and as mechanical in nature as the 
formation of waves by the wind. However, if the young people of 
the world, in congress assembled and after careful study, were to 
make plans to control their purchases of clothing so that maximum 
prosperity might come to producers of cotton and silk alike, such 
action would be cooperative on a level the world has not yet seen 
in general practice. The difference between the two illustrations 
is wholly one of intent and conscious control. For present purposes, 
therefore, let us call all “working together” which results in 
achievement cooperation, no matter how mechanistic it may be; 
and let us further agree to discover and label (in terms of its dis- 
tinctive characteristics) each type of cooperation we may find. The 
various types or kinds can then be arranged in the form of a 
scale * ranging from simple interaction to the most complex forms 
of which man can conceive. 

Because the present discussion is concerned primarily with 
human cooperation, it will probably be well to record mecha- 
nistic interaction between lifeless objects as the zero of the scale, 


* “Scale” is not used here in any metric sense, nor is it implied that the evolution of 
cooperation proceeds by saltatory changes from one level to the next. Actually, of course, 
the levels and effects of cooperation are in a state of constant flux and at any one instant 
of time are determined by the total factors acting—the specific situation, the personalities 
involved, and the techniques being used. The static scale of discrete levels presented in 
this chapter is given as an aid to the analysis and understanding of the complexity of 
cooperative situations. (For the complete scale, see page 21.) 
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and call it the mere “reaction” level of working together. The 
examples of the simplest type of human cooperation can then be 
taken as the first level of the scale. 

When the activities of individuals unwittingly and unintelli- 
gently affect the behavior of others, either for good or for ill, so 
that specific achievements follow mechanistically, the type of co- 
operation will be called “involuntary.” The careless smoker who 
throws unextinguished cigarette butts into waste paper baskets 
“cooperates” on the involuntary level with the fire department by 
supplying them fires to extinguish. 

In our discussion so far, cooperation has been limited to the 
concept of working together to produce achievement. Achieve- 
ment, however, is only one element, though an important one, of 
what most men mean when they talk of cooperation. Another 
vital constituent is feeling. All voluntary cooperation is motivated 
by feeling or desire. 

For instance, if on a bright day in early summer a hundred thou- 
sand persons individually decide to go to a ball game, the result- 
ing jam at the gates of the ball park is a cooperative achievement 
on the involuntary level. The cooperating members neither willed 
the jam nor desired it. It occurred mechanistically, solely because 
many persons got to the same spot at the same time. But once the 
individuals are seated in orderly arrangement, row upon row, the 
mass of men, individually and collectively, react strongly upon 
each other. The players put forth greater effort when a crowd is 
present. Enthusiasm over a good play or displeasure over a bad 
one rises to greater intensity in such a social situation. The crowd 
cooperates in cheering or booing on more than an involuntary 
level. Let us call it “impulsive” cooperation. There is a group 
spirit present which raises the cooperation to a higher level. 

In any group, minded to achieve, men frequently work together 
impulsively in achieving. They are “swept off their feet” by the 
enthusiasm all about them. Mob enthusiasm and mob violence are 
both products of the stimulus of observed behavior in others. To 
be sure, the impulsive cooperation of pluralist reaction to a com- 
mon social stimulus is only slightly less mechanical than involun- 
tary cooperation, but it does involve awareness of the impulse. 
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Impulsive cooperation is thus a level distinct from involuntary co- 
operation and correspondingly more complex. 

A little reflection will reveal that each one of us, in more ways 
than he is usually willing to admit, is profoundly influenced by 
impulses in very many situations in life. Consider the family, for 
instance, whether animal or human. Human mothers only slightly 
less than animal mothers are moved by impulse to care for and to 
feed their helpless young. Indeed one writer* sees in the lengthen- 
ing period of infancy the stimulus to the development of all those 
intellectual and spiritual qualities we value most in life. Be that 
as it may, it is easy to trace the influence of impulse in mothers, 
fathers, and children. And in our life outside the home, in business, 
in pleasure, and in social relationships, very many of our carefully 
planned actions, the products of long years of training, are moti- 
vated basically by the elemental biological impulses: desire for 
food, sex, power, love. Small wonder is it, therefore, that when in 
a crowd reason is set aside and impulse is in the saddle, men work 
together instinctively and impulsively to achieve with power. 

A more intelligent form of cooperation results when the achieve- 
ment desired involves repetition, or unity, of action. For instance, 
if the soil and rocks on the side of a hill are washed down by rain 
and obstruct a roadway over which many persons desire to travel, 
each person individually may see that the obstruction must be 
removed before the road can be used. Accordingly each man indi- 
vidually may pick up one of the rocks and remove it. If only one 
man were to try to clear the road, it would require many, many 
repetitions of this act, but if each of a hundred men removes a 
rock, the road is cleared quickly by the cooperative effort. We have 
a saying, “Many hands make light work,” and cooperative action 
on this level involves merely the division of the work to be done 
among many workers. A slightly different illustration of this same 
level of cooperation is when one man tries to remove a rock which 
requires more force than he individually is able to exert. Other 
men, seeing his failure, may also push at the same time on the same 
rock. Their combined effort may exceed the weight of the rock, 
and collectively they may roll the rock away. 


* Fiske, J., The Meaning of Infancy. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 
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Let us call this type of cooperation individualistic. The work 
which the group of men do merely repeats the work which one 
man does, and multiplies his power to act. 

It is important to note that in individualistic cooperation each 
man acts as an individual to achieve his own purpose; there is little 
or no awareness of group need, no group planning, and no group 
unity except in the sense that each individual has for the time being 
the same purpose as every other individual. Cooperation should 
be called individualistic only when it arises spontaneously. It in- 
volves merely pluralistic response to stimuli and is much like 
impulsive cooperation except that the thought processes of 
understanding and reason are the controlling forces instead of 
emotion. 

In our complex civilization the motives which move men are 
many, and it is hard to find perfect examples of simple types of 
cooperation. However, in a democratic country, driving on the 
right side of the road almost reduces to individualistic cooperation. 
To be sure, there is in the background a social compulsion in terms 
of law and policemen to compel conformity. Also, reason confirms 
the wisdom of the rule. Nevertheless, each man drives as an indi- 
vidual at a speed and in the place where it seems best for him to 
drive to achieve his purpose. A visitor from Mars observing a thor- 
oughfare crowded with automobiles moving safely in ordered 
array in both directions might marvel at the illustration of high 
level cooperation, but actually each man is concerned chiefly and 
individualistically with his own safety. 

Nevertheless, individualistic cooperation is important because 
out of it grew higher forms of cooperation. 

For instance, if one has a piece of work to do which involves 
much labor, one may ask his friends to help him; or he may hire 
strangers to do the work for him; or if he is powerful enough he 
may enslave men and compel them by force to work for him; or 
if he is smart enough, he may #rick others into doing the work. 

Let us regard this level of cooperation as assistance cooperation 
and name the different classes according to the motive: good will, 
bargaining, compulsion, and exploitation. No one cares to be ex- 
ploited by another, or compelled to do somebody else’s will; so we 
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tend to grade these two forms low in the evolutionary scale. It is 
probable, however, that the evolutionary order is really that given 
above. Participation in spontaneous supplementary cooperation 
would generate in the able an appreciation of the benefits of work- 
ing together and lead to the desire for assistance. The primary basis 
of appeal from one man to another is affection, sympathy, good 
will. In certain situations in the primitive home the father had 
affection for his children, and moved to help them. Outside the 
home it is natural to help one’s friends. To this day, cooperation 
means to most persons, apparently, that “You are to help me 
achieve my purpose” or that “I am to help you achieve your pur- 
pose.” Sometimes, however, our friends are busy and the ties of 
friendship are not strong enough to induce them to give up their 
own work to help us. Man was thus led to offer other inducements 
to supplement good will, and the wage system was born. But some 
men did not have the wages to give. In the home, by virtue of his 
superior strength, man had become a controlling, directing agent. 
What was more natural than that the strong man should use his 
superior strength to command the assistance he was not able or 
did not wish to purchase. Respect and fear are also motives which 
lead men to work for others. 

At this point it may be well to call attention to a special type of 
cooperation which, although much like bargaining, is not moti- 
vated by assistance but by necessity. When two equally powerful 
individuals or groups come in conflict, and neither is able to com- 
pel the other to do his will, agreement on action is often reached 
by a type of give and take closely akin to bargaining. We call the 
result the cooperation of compromise. Nevertheless in the end the 
two groups work together to achieve the agreed upon end so long 
as the balance of power remains. The cooperation of compromise 
lies midway between compulsion and bargaining, and will be in- 
cluded as a form of assistance cooperation, although at first sight 
no motive of assistance is evident. Most of the work of deliberative 
and legislative bodies proceeds on the basis of compromise cooper- 
ation. 

The different forms of assistance cooperation engender very 
different feelings. Exploitation arouses emotions that lead to re- 
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actions ordinarily classed as undesirable: righteous indignation, 
hatred, revenge, contempt. Compulsion is almost as bad, giving 
rise, when severe, to fear, hatred, revenge. Compromise stirs im- 
patience, resentment, and contempt rather than hatred. Both com- 
pulsion and compromise are powerful stimuli to the trickery and 
deceit of exploitation. Under all three forms, cooperation stops 
the moment the compelling force ceases to act. In bargaining, 
however, the resulting cooperation may be perfectly acceptable to 
both parties, and under such conditions each is pleased and satisfied 
and tends to think well of the other party. Bargaining develops 
social consciousness, friendship, and results often in increased 
knowledge and growth. In our modern era business has made 
marvelous strides from the exploitation and compromise of hag- 
gling barter to the ideal of fair prices and service motives, although 
there are other advances to be made before our methods of manu- 
facture and exchange reach the highest levels of cooperation. 

Cooperation on the basis of good will develops and cements 
friendships, makes for sympathy and understanding, and gives 
rise to the highest spiritual satisfactions known to man—love, joy, 
peace. Unfortunately it arises spontaneously only in simple situa- 
tions and between those who have already achieved a certain 
spiritual unity. The most striking illustration of cooperation on 
the basis of good will is the mutual regard and assistance of those 
in love. That “All the world loves a lover” bears testimony to the 
fact that the dream of achieving a state of universal good will is an 
expression of basic natural desires. But the Brotherhood of Man 
can be realized only to the degree that the human race can be 
taught to use the methods of high-level cooperation. 

All assistance cooperation gives rise, almost at once, to more 
complex types. For instance, if a girl has many dishes to wash and 
her friends volunteer to help her, there are ordinarily not enough 
dish pans and towels to enable each girl to wash, dry, and put away 
her share of the dishes. Instead, the original girl who carries the 
responsibility is automatically raised to the position of a leader and 
director. She may herself wash the dishes, assign two girls to dry 
them, and another to put them away. The functions of a director 
are to plan, direct, and supervise creative planning and acting. 
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Division of labor and specialization of agent are the inevitable re- 
sults. Most important of all, there is also automatically created 
something new—that is, an organized social group which achieves 
as a social unit. A “corporation,” whether created by mere informal 
association or by formal legal social action, is a “social individual.” 
When unity and cooperation exist within the cooperating group, 
it may become more powerful, more intelligent, more resourceful, 
and more creative than any single individual can possibly be. The 
limit of what the corporate individual may become is determined 
only by the number and quality of its cooperating members. How- 
ever, the concept of a social individual is so new that we tend to 
think of it individualistically instead of in terms of its totalitarian 
functioning. 

Unfortunately the truth of these statements has been obscured 
by the fact that corporate individuals, like primitive men, usually 
begin to act on the lowest level of cooperation instead of the high- 
est. All men admire the creative genius, the power, the achieve- 
ments of our great corporations, but the level of internal coopera- 
tion by which such a corporation achieves is usually exploitation 
or compulsion; and ordinarily the motives which dominate the 
corporate life are greed, envy, ambition, selfishness, and the lust 
for power. Unthinking men turn from organization, centraliza- 
tion, regimentation, standardization, specialization and efficiency, 
and all such products of totalitarian functioning as the arch ene- 
mies of human freedom and growth, not realizing that all these 
functions are essential to the increase of human freedom and hap- 
piness and serve desirable purposes when their use is motivated 
by good will. 

Modern civilization is essentially social in nature. Life has be- 
come too complex for any one of us to carry on efficiently all the 
activities requisite for happiness and growth. With each new in- 
vention we become more interdependent, but our mastery of the 
methods of group cooperation on a basis of good will has not kept 
pace with the increase in the complexity of our relationships to 
each other. Consequently almost all social cooperation proceeds 
under some form of domination. We tend to clothe our executive 
agents with individualistic power to control our behavior. 
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Group cooperation is not new in the world. The family evolved 
into the tribe, the tribe into the nation. Nations compete against 
each other like primitive individuals. The League of Nations is at 
least an expression of man’s recognition of the need to bring na- 
tional units into effective cooperative relationships. This story of 
national evolution has been duplicated in every aspect of our social 
life. For instance, man by virtue of his superior strength became 
head of the family. Each tribe had its patriarch, each nation its 
king, each democracy its president. Again individual men became 
skilled in special types of work, crafts developed, then masters in 
each craft, then guilds. Today labor unions struggle to secure 
unity and organization on a still wider basis. The same develop- 
ment has taken place in business and industry; first the individual 
store and shop, next the department store and factory, then the 
chain store and corporation, finally national and international or- 
ganizations of enormous range and power.” Even in religion simi- 
lar developments can be traced. At first Christians lived a simple 
life and had all things in common. Then organizations began, 
churches, creeds, sects came into being. The greater the degree of 
unity that could be achieved in its members the more powerful the 
sect. 

Fortunately the nature of man and the ideals of religion both 
glorify the worth of the individual so that, whenever organization 
and regimentation become too restricting, men destroy them and 
begin the development of organization afresh. Nevertheless it is 
important at this time to note that cooperation, on whatever basis 
achieved, has repeatedly prevailed over individuals and is so pre- 
vailing today. When individualism runs to such lengths that it 
destroys the unity and cooperation of the group, the resulting 
chaos is replaced by some form of domination and control which 
reéstablishes corporate life, as in Italy and Germany at the present 
time. Whenever social organization develops and uses powers 
which restrict or suppress individual freedom and growth to in- 
tolerable degrees, men impulsively cooperate to destroy the organi- 
zation (illustration: American, French, and Russian revolutions). 


*It has been said that the assets of the Bell Telephone Company, for instance, exceed 
the total combined wealth of twenty-two states of the union. 
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The generalization to be made is that for continuous growth and 
prosperity there must be in the corporate life a balance between 
organization and control on the one hand and individual free- 
dom and initiative on the other. A democracy seeks to maintain 
such an equilibrium. It is important, therefore, to analyze and 
array the evolution of corporate cooperation just as individual 
cooperation has been analyzed and arrayed. 

The most frequent levels of cooperation in the various forms 
of group life are exploitation (rackets); compulsion (autocracies, 
including the home, church, school, and state); compromise (de- 
mocracies); bargaining (industry and business). There are also 
higher types: cooperation dominated by the expert (law, medicine, 
ministry, teaching, etc.), which will be called the cooperation of 
competency, and the cooperation of leadership. The levels of com- 
petency and of leadership are distinctively different from those pre- 
viously discussed and merit special comment. 

When a diseased person applies to a doctor for assistance in 
recovering his health, he chooses the most competent physician 
whose services he can command and submits himself voluntarily 
to expert direction and regimentation. The doctor on his part is 
obligated by his professional ethics to render service to the sick 
person on the basis of good will much as a mother serves her chil- 
dren. That the doctor is paid for his services in no way alters the 
situation except when the fee charged exceeds what the expert 
needs to maintain his position as an expert. The demand for ex- 
cessive payment becomes exploitation. Ideally all professions ren- 
der service motivated by humanitarian consideration and calling 
for direction and assistance; actually experts tend to become auto- 
cratic in the extreme. Teachers, supervisors, administrators quite 
generally dominate those they serve, and are authoritarian in spirit 
and in manner. Nevertheless, the ethics and principles of all pro- 
fessional life have created in our civilization the concept of social 
service and good will which is paving the way for a higher level 
of cooperation than any we know. When expert service functions 
as it ought, it generates emotions of gratitude and respect and 
makes for freedom and growth. Many educationists in our day are 
searching for such better ways of serving. 
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Similarly leadership has also prepared the way for a further 
advance. In leadership, one man becomes sensitive to the needs of 
the group and formulates plans by which these needs may be met. 
He himself, however, is not able, single-handed, to bring about the 
achievement. Accordingly he presents his goals and suggestions to 
others and tries to interest them in his plans. To the degree that he 
is successful, a group of like-minded persons forms and begins to 
operate under the direction of the leader. The functions of a leader 
are to stimulate, to coordinate, to direct, and to encourage. So long 
as the faith in the leader is sustained, the group work together to 
achieve the common goal, but if events prove the leader incom- 
petent or mistaken, membership falls away. There is no compul- 
sion; each person is free to come or go, but while he is a member of 
the group he recognizes the dominance of the leader and follows 
his directions. The cooperation of leadership is the highest type 
generally found in practical affairs. In the teaching profession the 
role of the administrative officer as leader is frequently stressed. 

A still higher type of cooperation is possible, however. It will be 
called democratic cooperation. On this level every member would 
be group conscious and think of himself only as an organ or agent 
of the group. Each member would voluntarily carry as full re- 
sponsibility for leadership and creative thinking as a leader does 
and would also be ready to act under direction as a follower when 
group planning was at an end. There would be no officers nor 
organization except for purposes of coordination, execution, and 
record as determined by the group. Each member would will for 
every other member that member’s highest good and give freely 
of his own services to help others secure that highest good. His 
own wishes and desires are not put aside but are given by him 
neither more nor less weight than those of any other member of 
the group. Leadership would be a function, not a person, and 
would pass from person to person as anyone had a creative sug- 
gestion to make. 

There would be three phases to corporate activity: (1) a creative 
planning phase in which all would participate as equal leaders; 
(2) an action phase in which one would serve as agent to direct 
the carrying out of the group thinking and planning; and (3) a 
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reflective phase in which all again would participate as equals in 
appraising the results of action and in making generalizations. 

The achievement of democratic cooperation depends upon sev- 
eral factors. The first factor is unity and group consciousness. All 
members must desire unity and be willing to take whatever steps, 
and make whatever sacrifices, may be necessary to achieve it. The 
second factor is the regard for the individual. The group as a whole 
must realize that its power and progress are derived from the well- 
being, growth, and happiness of each individual member, and 
must be willing to render whatever services, and to make whatever 
sacrifices, may be necessary to the growth of the individual. The 
third factor is the holding of the conviction by all that the condi- 
tions of human living can be bettered, that human potentialities 
are truly realizable, if intelligent cooperative efforts are made to 
improve them. 

It is to this new level of democratic cooperation that most of our 
social prophets look forward as they picture their Utopias and 
strive to achieve them. But the sad truth is that the world does not 
move forward on the basis of intent or dreams alone. Before demo- 
cratic cooperation can become a fact, man must develop adequate 
techniques for harmonizing conflicts in values and methods, and 
for bringing about by voluntary action unity, order, and control. 

In the life of the world three great ideologies struggle for su- 
premacy: one is based on individual domination and control, one 
regards the organized group as more important than the indi- 
vidual; only the democratic ideal strives for an intelligent balance 
between the individual and the state.° In the past the conflict be- 
tween these ideologies has not been serious in its consequences 
because the world was large enough to go its own way. But sud- 
denly, almost overnight as it were, new methods of communi- 
cation and exchange have made us all acutely aware of the differ- 
ences in values which struggle for supremacy. The totalitarian 
states, in accordance with their basic theories, are achieving by 
force and domination an effective form of cooperative life. Democ- 
racies, slower and more clumsy in their progress, are groping 


® Follett, M. P., The New State. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1926. 
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blindly toward the new level of cooperation on the basis of good 
will and the common weal. The issue of the struggle seems to hang 
upon the ability of democracy to revamp its ideals and methods to 
conform to present-day social needs. The dynamic center of evo- 
lutionary advance today lies in the effort to devise ways of working 
together on new levels of unity and understanding. 

Herein lies the great opportunity of education. The school af- 
fords a social environment in which experiments in cooperation 
can be carried out without disastrous consequences in the event of 
failure; where the products of successful experimentation can be 
presented to the oncoming generation to enable them to equip 
themselves adequately to deal with the social problems which con- 
front them. At present, however, social progress is menaced by two 
great dangers: one, that the teaching profession will be so compla- 
cent that it will not sense the opportunity and will fail to exert the 
initiative and effort required for experimentation; and, two, that 
it will be too conservative or too timid to revamp individualistic 
educational procedures and make them social in nature. 

By way of summary the ideas discussed above are presented in 
tabular form that their evolutionary relationships and trends may 
be more readily comprehended. 














CHAPTER III 


THE EVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL 


Through the ages, schools have been and are especially created 
environments for the purpose of giving that kind of education 
which society, or some social group, desired at that particular time. 
Thus the school has been a powerful means of social control. At 
times these purposes which society hoped to accomplish through 
the school have been religious, as in the case of the early colonists 
in America. At other times schools have been used to develop 
militant nationalism, as in the case of Germany and Russia today. 
It is quite apparent that the nature and function of the school have 
changed frequently to keep pace with social changes which seemed 
desirable to groups in power. The present status of education may 
be better understood by tracing some of these basic changes in the 
function of organized education, from the point of view of its em- 
phasis upon cooperation and democratic living. 


Ear.iest SCHOOLS 


Possibly the earliest example we have of an education which was 
intended to develop intelligent participation in democratic civic 
life is that Greek education which was developed at Athens after 
the Persian Wars. 

The old Oriental education had been characterized by its at- 
tempt to preserve the past by suppressing individuality and per- 
sonality. It was the rule of the dead over the living, and the control 
of the young men by the old. Early Greek education, prior to the 
fifth century B.C., presupposed the complete dominance of the 
state over the individual, and aimed to give each individual phys- 
ical perfection, obedience to law, and absolute bravery. It trained 
its citizens for war, and contributed little to the sum total of the 
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world’s culture. Sparta, for instance, represented a despotic régime, 
and stood for the most extreme control of education by the state. 
There was no thought of training youth in democratic cooperation, 
for absolute obedience to authority was demanded of everyone. 
Early Athenian education differed from that in Sparta in that state 
military rule had little place in more democratic Athens. Every 
citizen was free to make his own arrangements for the education 
of his sons, and family life was an important phase of the educa- 
tional scheme. The emphasis was upon reason as a basis of virtuous 
living rather than upon arbitrary authority. In Sparta, national 
culture underwent little change throughout the period of her 
national existence, but in Athens important changes were effected 
through education. 

At the close of the fifth century B.C., the Greeks were faced with 
the problem of educating youth for a new conception of democ- 
racy. Athens, at this time, had become the center of the Greek 
world, and soon outdistanced her only rival, Sparta. New wealth, 
new world relationships, and a new conception of the relation 
between the state and the individuals who composed that state 
made a new education necessary. The state demanded the full and 
active participation of every citizen. The individual, with the 
exception of the slave, existed only as a citizen, and the state 
existed to make possible the good life for the individual. The new 
Athenian education was directed toward the furtherance of the 
new concept of democracy. The rigid drill of the earlier period 
was replaced by a more pleasurable type of teaching. Some of the 
teachers of this period, like Isocrates, relied on the cooperative 
activities of their pupils; the schoolroom resembled a debating 
society where the opinions of each student were shared with his 
fellow classmates, and where the emphasis was upon training to 
think clearly and to express ideas properly. There was greater free- 
dom for the individual in thought and action to correspond with 
his growth in political freedom. The individual was thus enabled 
to take advantage of the unprecedented opportunities for personal 
achievement which a more democratic social order had brought 
about. Some of the ideals of later Greek education—freedom to 
think, scientific searching for the truth, and belief in the worth of 
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the individual—are as acceptable today in our modern democracy 
as they were in Athens at that period. 

Another phase of this changing emphasis deserves attention in 
the light of modern trends, namely, the importance attached to 
the study of the community as a whole. The Greek “pedagogue” 
was not a school teacher and had no school in our sense of the 
word. He did not belong in any institution, but used the entire 
community to educate the youth. Hart* describes this as follows: 

The pedagogue led the Athenian child through the streets of the growing 
city, and helped him get something of the city as a whole. With the help 
of the pedagogue, the child saw homes, industries, religious edifices and 
ceremonials, government at work. He came to see the city in terms of its 
functioning parts. He rose above the houses and the streets, the temples and 
the courts; these did not stand in his way. In spite of them all, by means 
of them all, with the help of the pedagogue the learner studied and inter- 
preted the city—the community as an interrelated whole. And in such seeing 
and finding he escaped the fragmentariness that would otherwise have been 
his fate. The pupil achieved, with the help of the pedagogue, completeness, 


integration, background experience, unity in the midst of the multiplicity 
of details. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSAL EpucATION 


Possibly no phase of educational development demonstrates the 
efficiency of cooperative effort on the individualistic level as well 
as that movement which gave rise to the common school. Prior 
to the fourteenth century, Latin was the language in Europe of 
the church, of the professions, and of big business. To prepare for 
any of these fields one must attend, naturally, a Latin School. 
These, since the downfall of the Roman Empire, had been private 
schools in charge of the church, and were not designed to serve 
the large majority of common people who did not enter the above- 
mentioned fields. These monastic schools were dominated by a 
religious and ecclesiastical purpose, chiefly to prepare people for 
the church. No longer were schools to prepare for citizenship as 
in Greece, but rather to prepare loyal followers of the church and 
to educate intelligent leaders for that church. The monasteries 
served as the only libraries for the preservation of learning. It was 
not until the eleventh century that there was any formal education 


? Hart, Joseph K., A Social Interpretation of Education, p. 45. Henry Holt and Company, 
1929. 
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to speak of outside of monastic schools, and not until the thirteenth 
century that there was much change in education in any institu- 
tion. However, two other types of schools which developed in the 
later medieval period and which did not have a religious purpose 
deserve attention. Guild schools arose to supply training for ap- 
prentices in merchant and craft guilds. Such training probably 
constituted the first formal secular education given outside the 
home. A second non-ecclesiastical type was the preparation of the 
page for knighthood. Such training included little of intellectual 
growth but stood chiefly for the development of bravery and 
chivalry. 

The school which was the real forerunner of the common school 
was the vernacular school,’ which arose in towns and cities of 
Europe after about 1350 as the result of the revival of trade and 
the rise of a strong middle class of people. These people had little 
need for Latin and were interested in learning to read and write 
the vernacular because of social and business demands. These 
schools were probably set up in the beginning by private parties. 
Teachers were drawn from the ranks of minor city or church of- 
ficials, from traveling scholars, or from nuns and monks who 
had given up their monastic life. The church was reluctant to 
recognize this new school which had arisen to serve industrial 
and commercial communities. It made every effort to retain its 
authority over education, as it had in the past. The result was that 
some schools were authorized by the church or by city officials, 
while some operated without such authorization. 

The revolt against the authority and teachings of the church 
which came with the Reformation and which insisted upon the 
right of each individual to read and to think for himself was a 
long step toward popular education. Protestants looked upon edu- 
cation as a means of maintaining the churches which the Refor- 
mation had founded. The invention of printing, which made it 
impossible for the church to control the particular kind of knowl- 
edge given to the people, was another great influence which helped 
to make popular education possible. 


* Reisner, Edward H., The Evolution of the Common School, p. 11. The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. 
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Schools were established in rural communities so that the Prot- 
estant faith could spread. The legal provision of vernacular schools 
for the middle class was the outgrowth of the Reformation. How- 
ever, other influences tended to keep the standard of living of the 
laboring groups at a very low level, and made school education a 
relatively unimportant factor in their lives. 

The purposes of the Protestant schools were mainly religious, 
aiming to ground children in the faith of that church, and to this 
end their chief materials were the Bible, prayerbook, hymns, etc. 
The most conspicuous result of the Reformation on the Catholic 
side was the development of the great teaching order known as 
Jesuits. 

National ends dominated the public schools of Europe in the 
centuries which followed the Reformation. As kings brought more 
and more land under the control of the crown, there was increased 
need for establishing the loyalty of the people to that crown. The 
church and state frequently came into conflict over control of 
funds and lands. National solidarity became the chief purpose of 
the school, for political leaders realized that the most effective way 
to achieve that solidarity was through education. The World War 
was the climax of long years of nationalistic policies and education. 
This nationalism brought competition of the most violent sort. 
It produced wars. It fostered restricted loyalties which prevented 
any cooperative effort other than that for national ends. 

Another great influence which definitely affected the common 
people was the Industrial Revolution. Women and children had 
been employed in the home, and society was in no way prepared 
for the changes which the invention of machinery brought. It 
was necessary for women and children to work because of the 
low economic level of life in general, and their employment in 
factories brought social problems which needed solution. Children 
were employed in factories under horrible conditions, and the 
working class as a whole lacked comfort and security. 

These undesirable conditions brought about such a remedial 
measure as free schools for the poor, conducted for the most part 
according to the monitorial plans of Lancaster and Bell. These 
schools stressed subject matter mastery and the development of 
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academic skills, with little attention to the child’s tastes or to his 
ability to think for himself. 

With this background and heritage, the early colonial schools 
in America were founded by a people who had staked their lives 
and fortunes on independence and the security of the republic. 
It is not surprising that the earliest American schools were mod- 
eled after the educational patterns of aristocratic Europe. The dead 
languages rather than living languages were taught, and pure 
science rather than applied science. The first schools were almost 
exclusively for the children of educated and well-to-do parents. 
Neither is it strange that the first ideas of government promoted 
by some of these people were of government by the privileged few. 
In most states only those who owned property and whose religious 
faith was recognized could vote or hold office. After all, the early 
colonies served as a frontier for the home country, and much of 
the class feeling they brought with them was retained. Even after 
1700 in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia could be found a 
middle class identical in their way of life, their pride, and their 
prejudices with the merchant of London or the manufacturer of 
Lille. Some of this group, could they have followed their own 
inclinations, would have given life terms to those holding impor- 
tant public offices. 


EpUCATION FOR DEMocRACY 


But as the new government got under way, men saw that it 
could be run only by popular consent and control, and that the 
democratic ideal was the dominant factor in American life. There 
was little occasion for cultivating a privileged class. All earned 
their living in much the same manner, and all had to endure prac- 
tically the same hardships. Many leaders believed that education 
was the one way of insuring the perpetuation of this new demo- 
cratic government. Such statesmen as Washington, Jefferson and 
Adams held high ideals and plans for a system of schools running 
from the primary school through the university. But the times 
were not propitious. People were widely scattered over the country 
and were too much absorbed in their effort to earn a living to do 
very much with the promotion of schools. The early colonial 
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schools had a relatively specialized function to perform, namely, 
to teach the three R’s and to equip the child with those necessary 
tools which the pioneer life did not afford. There was little need 
for teaching cooperation as such, nor did educators find it neces- 
sary to raise the level of cooperative practices. The natural environ- 
ment provided a multitude of opportunities for practicing it in 
daily living: erecting log houses, building bridges, roads, and 
churches all required it. It was an individualistic sort of living, 
but the individualism was developed in earning a livelihood and 
not in exploiting people. The elementary schools of this period 
were the “dame school” and the “moving school.” On the sec- 
ondary level were Latin grammar schools patterned after the 
English grammar schools, and the academies which provided a 
more liberalized non-college preparatory course. All of these 
offered a limited type of education, and most of the children had 
little if any contact with them. 

It was left for the first industrial revolution and the movement 
westward from the Atlantic seaboard to bring about progress 
toward a school system democratic in scope. The rise of new cities, 
the formation of new territories and states from the Western 
frontier, and the extension of suffrage were factors in bringing 
educational opportunity to more of the people. State systems of 
education under men like Horace Mann arose, and there was a 
solidarity and unification of American life which had not been 
present before. 


Four FuNCcTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 


The schools which arose as a result of social and economic 
change had four specific functions to perform, according to the 
report of the Educational Policies Commission.* The first was the 
promotion of the democratic ideal. Such a democratic government 
as was developing presupposed the intelligent consent of a vast 
preponderance of the governed. So the schools were chosen as 
the means for achieving this consent. However, education for 
democracy consisted for the most part in instructing boys and 

® National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 


Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1937. 
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girls in the functions of government and in cultivating an attitude 
of reverence and admiration for the institutions which our gov- 
ernment had established. Thus early America hoped to make the 
success of democracy possible. The second function was the assim- 
ilation of aliens who were pouring into this country to take advan- 
tage of industrial development. These persons must be made a 
part of the American family, and to the school was assigned the 
task of Americanization. A third function was that of insuring to 
American citizens equality of economic opportunity. The leaders 
believed that this could come only through equality of educational 
opportunity. This belief brought into the foreground the move- 
ment for tax-supported schools. Philanthropic societies for the pur- 
pose of supporting education, such as the Public School Society of 
New York, were the first to provide means for public education, 
and the movement for tax-supported schools followed. Some cities 
subsidized education for indigent children, but this left the stigma 
of pauperism on the poor. The method used for getting tax- 
supported schools was to work for the popular consent of the 
people rather than to bring it about by governmental decree, as 
was done in Germany and France. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century most states had secured the right to compel communities 
to levy taxes for public education. The national government aided 
the movement for free schools by setting aside certain sections of 
land in newly-settled territory for the support of education. 

From small beginnings public education forged ahead. Better 
schools were built. Teacher training was made compulsory, and 
the school day and year were lengthened. As economic opportu- 
nities rapidly increased, schools had to put forth less effort to obtain 
the means for improvement and expansion. Through it all, the 
idea prevailed that a democratic school system is a system in which 
education is made freely accessible to the children of all the people. 

In the beginning the very concept of free public education had 
been a radical one, and most of its supporters had been considered 
social liberals. After it had become generally accepted, leadership 
in education became conservative, and the period from the Civil 
War to the close of the century was one in which “rugged indi- 
vidualism” became firmly entrenched. Historically, we have de- 
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pended upon individualism to furnish a full, rich life for everyone, 
believing that with the proper effort anyone could obtain for him- 
self all that he needed to bring success. Political democracy, as the 
best form of government, was taken for granted, the existing 
economic system was considered satisfactory, and the school was 
looked upon as an institution for the preservation of the existing 
social patterns as well as for the imparting of skills and knowledge. 

Childs* summarizes this period as follows, “Any honest critic 
must admit that as far as the working-conception of the good life 
is concerned, the American cultural environment did tend to en- 
courage narrow, practical activities directed toward private ends, 
as opposed to cooperative group activities directed to the develop- 
ment of a community life whose varied cultural and vocational 
interests would liberate the minds and enrich the lives of those 
nurtured by them.” 


CHANGES IN FUNCTION OF THE MopERN SCHOOL 


Most educational improvements are born of periods of economic 
stress, and not war. The period since the World War has certainly 
brought serious problems of economic adjustment. Out of this 
period has come much questioning and doubt. Maladjustments in 
the present social scene make a reéxamination of education neces- 
sary. Whether or not it will lead to improvement of the educational 
scheme remains to be seen. In the past decade certain changes in 
the function and purpose of the school have been brought to the 
front. Pressure groups have used the schools increasingly to pro- 
mote their special purposes. The use of schools for the spread of the 
prohibition movement is an outstanding example of this tendency. 
Schools have increased the scope of their efforts, taking over func- 
tions formerly assigned to the home, the church, and other social 
institutions. Educators have realized that they cannot train the 
intellect of the child in isolation, but must take into account all 
those influences which affect the child’s daily living. 

A significant change in the function of the modern school is the 
emphasis it places on its obligation to help to improve social living. 


“Childs, John L., “A Preface to a New American Philosophy of Education,” p. 120. 
National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, Social Change and 
Education. Thirteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1935. 
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Education does not claim the authority or power to do this alone, 
nor necessarily to lead in social changes. But it does assume the 
obligation to cultivate an open-minded consideration of all social 
problems, and is not satisfied to sit back and perpetuate the status 
quo. Today some schools are endeavoring to help boys and girls to 
live realistically yet richly in the world as it is, with its challenging 
problems. They are trying to play their part in helping to solve 
these problems chiefly by preserving and spreading knowledge 
needed for their solution, and by making students aware that social 
change is inevitable. 


CoopERATIVE Group LIvING 


One trend in present-day education which deserves serious con- 
sideration is the tendency to consider the school as an organization 
for cooperative group living. Some years ago Dewey’ said, “Educa- 
tion being a social process, the school is simply that form of com- 
munity life in which all those agencies are concentrated that will 
be most effective in bringing the child to share in the inherited 
resources of the race, and to use his own powers for social ends. 

“T believe that education is a regulation of the process of coming 
to share in the social consciousness; and that the adjustment of 
individual activity on the basis of this social consciousness is the 
only sure method of social reconstruction.” 

This emphasis on social living is a part of the general educational 
philosophy that looks upon education as growth through rich 
living, rather than preparation for something in the future. As 
Kilpatrick® says, “The school must be a place where pupils go, not 
merely to learn, but to carry on a way of life.” 

Perhaps it would not even occur to many pupils that the organi- 
zation of the school is intended to give an idea of how the rest of 
society should be organized. It should, nevertheless, furnish some- 
thing of a pattern in organization and activities of the society which 
pupils meet outside the classroom. It is an artificial community in 
the sense that it does not spring up naturally, but is created for a 
special purpose. It is a less complex community, ideally more truly 


® Dewey, John, My Pedagogic Creed. E. L. Kellogg and Company, 1897. 
* Kilpatrick, William H., Education for a Changing Civilization, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931. 
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democratic than society as a whole, and offering fewer disruptive 
influences to hinder success. The life of the school as a whole, the 
work of councils, committees, assemblies, organizations, groups of 
all kinds, constitute the very heart of the school curriculum in this 
new school, instead of being extra-curricular, as they have often 
been considered. Such clearing houses as forums, group discussions, 
and conferences at which young people exchange and validate 
opinions and the results of their research are a necessary part of 
the program of the new school. These are the activities which give 
practice in real cooperation. It is here that the student feels his 
responsibility as a member of a group. He does his part in caring 
for school property; he assumes a fair share of responsibility for 
school activities; he does not wilfully disturb the progress of others 
as they work and play; he must work with others to accomplish 
well-defined purposes. 

This, without doubt, is a present-day trend. But it goes without 
saying that few schools have achieved the democratic way of living. 
In fact, it cannot be denied that most schools are completely 
oblivious to the many educative opportunities for the development 
of cooperation which the school organization itself might offer; 
policies and plans which could be worked out and executed by 
pupils, responsibilities which could be assumed by them under 
some expert guidance; and opportunities to work with members 
of their own group or with those from other groups on desirable 
school projects. 

It must be remembered, however, that such a school community 
is not brought about by mere spatial contiguity. It involves living 
together in such a way that there is a community of interest and a 
purposefulness of effort without which the school community may 
be a mere aggregation of individuals. It involves the free play of 
intelligence in the reconstruction of patterns of behavior, and the 
cooperation of staff, students, and parents in setting policies and 
in planning and executing activities. 

If schools are to have any part in helping to realize the demands 
of democracy for cooperation among all its members, they must 
provide opportunities for working together. It is too much to expect 
that adults will cooperate successfully unless they have had oppor- 
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tunities to cooperate at all stages of their growth. Boys and girls do 
cooperate in out-of-school activities, but schools can furnish expert 
guidance so that cooperation moves toward ever higher levels, so 
that pupils can succeed more often in accomplishing such purposes 
and can do it more efficiently. 

One of the marked changes which has come into the modern 
school is the extension of its work into all phases of community 
life, and the bringing into the classroom of all phases of community 
activity. In other words, the school is fast becoming a directive, co- 
operative unit in community life. Much too long we have looked 
upon education as the work of a “school system,” separated from 
all other social institutions and delegated as the sole agent for de- 
veloping certain information and skills in the child’s mind during 
a certain part of the child’s day. At last we are conceiving of a 
planned, unified educational system, integrating all educative forces 
of the community and reaching out to people of every age level 
from childhood through adulthood. We know that education is 
what the whole community does to the individual, not merely what 
the school does. The community as a whole makes the real curric- 
ulum, and if we are to improve education it becomes absolutely 
essential that we lift the level of living of the environment in which 
the individual is placed. 

Forward-looking schools which are truly “community-centered” 
are integrating their work with that of every other social agency. 
The church, welfare agencies, places of amusement and recreation, 
industry, government, and the home are all vital parts of the edu- 
cational whole, and the school must give over trying to set itself 
off from these other agencies. On the other hand, the community 
must become conscious of its share in education before we can 
achieve the desired goals. Those holding pivotal positions in the 
management of community affairs must judge the results of their 
efforts not only in terms of direct and specific results obtained, but 
also from the standpoint of their educative effect upon the youth 
of that community. 

In such an educational program as that at Norris, Tennessee, 
there is a “superintendent of education” who serves as educational 
coordinator of the community. Other staff members of the educa- 
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tional service perform various functions in municipal activities, 
such as town management, health education, shop activities, and 
recreational direction. 

Such an educational plan presupposes, first, that the “superin- 
tendent of community education” is a big enough person to be an 
effectual factor in the education of the entire community. In other 
words, he must be an educational director able to develop all the 
educational resources of the whole community. He will spend his 
energies evaluating the total educational effect of that community, 
helping the community to understand what education the coming 
years demand, and finding ways of providing that education. He 
is the leader which the “community school” is demanding. Second, 
it presupposes an advisory board of education or council which will 
link other social groups with the educational circle. Such a board 
or council can bring to the schools the suggestions and criticisms 
of their groups, and can carry back a better understanding of the 
educational scheme. This criticism and help the schools should 
welcome, for education is a social process, and the community will 
always be concerned in what the schools are doing. It does not mean 
mere acceptance by lay members of the council of what the schools 
have been doing and plan to do, but rather real educational plan- 
ning on the basis of the experience and opinion of public leaders. 
The first relationship is diplomacy in public relations, while the 
latter may be real cooperation. “The task of education,” says Hart," 
“has never been turned over to the schools, and it never will be 
turned over to any school, for the simple reason that it cannot be.” 
To feel that an expert staff should be allowed to run the schools 
unhampered by public opinion is foolish. The advisory board will 
be a true public discussion group. Its meetings will be open forums 
which all interested citizens may attend, and in which all may 
participate. Curriculum making, educational budgets, school build- 
ing programs, and other vital matters are all within their 
province. 

Such a change in the function of modern education has meant, 
too, that the new school is reaching out into all phases of com- 
munity life to find its educational materials, and is bringing into 


7 Hart, Joseph K., op. cit., p. 412. 
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the classroom those people who can contribute something of value 
to the educational whole. The entire community has become an 
educational laboratory. The perceptual community which could 
be known easily without much guidance is gone; it passed with 
the rise of large cities, and was completely changed and made more 
complex by its growth and prosperity. It is therefore essential that 
we use special effort to make this more complex form of social 
living known to the child. A student’s friend or relative who is a 
civic official may explain with great interést his own work and that 
of other officials. A foreign mother may make the life of her native 
country much more vivid for students and achieve greater prestige 
for her child by describing her own girlhood. A mother who 
learned when a child to spin and card wool may make her contri- 
bution to the understanding of pioneer handicraft. Garden Club 
members and the schools may work hand in hand in discussing 
and planning school home beautification. All of these persons be- 
come resource members of the faculty. 

In addition to bringing these members of the community into 
the school, the classroom may move out into all corners of the 
community—the government offices, stores, markets, industries, 
the water supply, transportation, etc. Excursions have become a 
common type of activity in the new school. The extension of the 
community to the region beyond the immediate environment is not 
impossible, but depends upon facilities for transporting and caring 
for students on their trips. Some of the European countries 
have no doubt gone further than we in seeing the value of extend- 
ing the limits of the students’ community, and in providing ac- 
commodations for longer trips. A few schools here have carried on 
valuable experiments along this line. Industries are opening 
their doors to students and teachers who come to study industrial 
processes, and to acquire a better understanding of this machine 
age and the multitude of problems it has raised. Industries in some 
places are cooperating with those in charge of vocational education 
by helping to outline certain vocational courses and by allowing 
students to do their shop work in their plants. Sometimes these 
industrial plants can furnish jobs for school classes to do, such as 
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blueprints to be made in the school drafting room, or chairs to be 
caned by students in a special class. 

Not only has the community school extended its classroom out- 
ward into all parts of the community, but it has also extended its 
services to people of all ages. The nursery school has been added at 
one end of the age scale, and a program of adult education at the 
other end. The latter has opened the doors of some schools each 
afternoon and evening to accommodate the various age and interest 
groups which have a need for using the school plant and its staff. 

In this new school all who are vitally concerned participate co- 
operatively in its program of curriculum construction. Teaching 
staff, children, and parents should all have an equal opportunity to 
contribute to its development, each according to his ability. 

What will be the future of this cooperative community school ? 
No one can tell. One may safely predict, however, that there will be 
less and less time spent within the four walls of the classroom, and 
more time given to exploring an ever-growing community. One 
might even go so far as to see the possibility that schools, as such, 
may some day disappear, and that educational experts will so in- 
fluence community life that other agencies will cooperate with the 
home in furnishing educational experiences under the guidance of 
these experts. Certainly increased facilities for traveling further 
from the immediate environment and for increasingly longer 
periods of time will be provided. The subject matter of the school 
will be taken from the daily life of that community. All will have 
a part in determining the educational program, and the teacher 
will be looked upon as the agent delegated to carry out the coopera- 
tive decisions of community groups. If democracy is to continue, 
the responsibility rests with those who have the opportunity to pro- 
mote this new type of school, where all community agencies work 
cooperatively for the common benefit of every boy and girl. If we 
want to have this type of community education, we must realize 
not only that it cannot be achieved without cooperation, but also 
that it is the obligation of those in charge of education to raise the 
level of cooperation. 








CHAPTER IV 


COOPERATION IN RELATION TO PRINCIPLES 
OF ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT 


It is one of the many strange paradoxes of cultural history that 
more time has been consumed, by educated people, in large cooper- 
ative enterprises than in competitive ones. More leadership has 
been devoted to advancing methods of cooperation than of com- 
petition; and more thought has been given to the principles under- 
lying cooperative processes found in nature than to the principles 
of struggle and conflict. Business, upon analysis, is found to have 
advanced by methods primarily cooperative, not destructively 
competitive, in spite of the fact that popular opinion (in this 
country) favors laissez-faire and competitive individualism as the 
supposedly sound basis of a democratic economic structure. Simi- 
larly biological evolution has progressed primarily through mutual 
dynamic adjustments whereby species and groups have come to 
sustain one another, rather than by means of a ruthless warfare. 
Civilizations also have advanced by peaceful methods and have 
always suffered from wars. 

The majority of the greatest minds in physical science, from its 
beginnings, have taught a unified conception of the universe, 
based on concepts of plan, system, design, harmony, integratedness, 
and on laws of balance, equilibrium, conservation, and trans- 
formation. The situation is the same in social science. There is not 
a single reputable, respectable treatise in the field of sociology, 
economics, or political science from Plato down whose main thesis 
has not been cooperation. Nothing could be more obvious to the 
penetrating, forward-looking social theorist than that advance- 
ment is not achieved by force. 

The relevance of this introduction from history is more pertinent 
to the problem at hand than might be obvious on first thought. 
Always the outstanding analyses of cooperative processes in nature, 
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in whatever the area studied, have appeared during times in his- 
tory when social or group cooperation is at a maximum, that is, 
during great constructive eras of history, the so-called “Golden 
Ages” of civilization. These have been times when organic views 
of nature have predominated—organic views of the physical world, 
organic views of organisms, organic views of mental development, 
and organic views of society and the state. The scientific literature 
of Ancient Greece, of the Middle Ages, of the seventeenth century, 
of the 1780’s to the 1830’s, for a short time in the late seventies and 
early eighties, and since 1900 has been mostly of this character, so 
far as lasting or new contributions are concerned. 

These have been eras of strong national feeling and solidarity, of 
totalitarian states, of socialism and communism in practice, but 
also they have been eras of dictatorial suppression by a ruling class 
—the priesthood, a military class, the nobility, or by a political 
tyranny as in Russia, Italy, and Germany today. They have been 
eras of great public works and “New Deals,” ending in fascism; 
from the days of Pericles, through Vespasian, Louis XIV, Napo- 
leon, Alexander Hamilton, to Mussolini and Hitler; and such 
will probably be the fate of our own present régime. 

Science is interested in wholes and wholes are abstract. Prin- 
ciples pertaining to wholes are difficult to understand and to ex- 
plain. So it is with analyses of cooperation, because the same 
category of terms applies to these areas as to those other realms to 
which harmony, balance, equilibrium, form, and field property 
also belong. 

Now, during the organic periods of history to which we have 
just alluded, cooperation was the by-word, but at no time was it 
achieved practically except by the use of propaganda and force, 
or, theoretically, except by means of vitalism, 7. ¢., by postulating 
a vital force of the whole, ordering and regulating the parts from 
a distance. Hence the élan vital, entelechies, drives, formative 
forces, external designs, pre-established harmonies, totalitarian 
sovereignties, and divine rights of kings, that both in theory and 
practice have led cooperation upon the rocks, time and time again! 

Science, and the people alike, have repeatedly revolted, science 
by turning to atomism and mechanism, the people by turning to 
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civil war, anarchy, and laissez-faire. During these interims of his- 
tory, life turns to a gaudy, vulgar Romanticism. Competition, force, 
and conflict become the bases of theory and practice at such 
times. The part is put first instead of the whole; individual security 
before group security; chaos takes the place of regimentation. 

It is amazing how during these periods cooperation, a living 
thing, survives at the level of proletarian fellowship. These periods 
are happy times, all in all—times of comedy and romance, song 
and dance, sympathy for the child, the animal, the under-privi- 
leged. They are the spring tides of new culture epochs, stages of 
cultural adolescence, with a correspondingly great disregard for 
discipline. Materialistic philosophy is compensated for by religious 
evangelism; utilitarianism by tolerance; the lack of scientific ideas 
by careful measurement, collecting of data, and descriptive classi- 
fication. 

Integration and cooperation are analogous concepts. The one 
presupposes the other. We can take seriously, then, the thesis that 
once we master the principles of the one, we shall know the prin- 
ciples of the other also. More than this, we can then be certain that 
the principles of cooperation are not merely inventions of the 
human mind; they are laws of nature, to be discovered and applied. 


NEED FOR STUDYING THE PROBLEM 


There are definite reasons, then, other than a vague and inarticu- 
late insight into the value of cooperation, for studying the problem 
intensively. It is not merely the betterment of humanity that is at 
stake; it is the actual survival of humanity. In short, unless coopera- 
tion submerges competition, the human race is doomed. Mankind 
must decide which it will do. Will it see the handwriting on the 
wall and avoid the catastrophe, or will it hurl itself headlong to 
its own destruction ? 

What explains the paradox? We have already explained it in 
part. 

First, the principles of cooperation have been too difficult either 
to understand correctly or to apply correctly. 

Second, the vast literature on the subject that has been accumu- 
lating down through the centuries reaches only a small, a very 
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small, percentage even of a university population today. Most 
of the growing generation who would be intelligent enough to 
understand it do not know such a literature exists. As a result 
specialists do not know the origin and development of the con- 
cepts and principles about which they are supposed to be au- 
thorities. 

Third, during each revolutionary period of history, the litera- 
ture and concepts of the age against which the revolt is occurring 
are abandoned with the same sense of relief and freedom which 
characterizes the political and social revolt. Continuity with the 
past is broken. During such periods education of the masses re- 
vives, but at the expense of a deletion and distortion of the more 
profound contributions of the past. This deleted and distorted 
knowledge is easier to understand and becomes incorporated into 
textbooks, and is passed on to succeeding generations. 

Today the culture of competitive, mechanistic, and atomistic 
periods of history controls the educative process from start to 
finish, as it has always controlled it. Consequently efforts to co- 
operate, in practice, have always ended in destructive competition. 
Asa result cooperative measures developing within, or forced upon, 
a given nation or local group tend to shift to competitive measures 
even in predominantly cooperative times. World wars are the 
consequence. Civil wars and revolutions are the outcome at other 
times. 

Fourth, the untrained mind always thinks mechanistically by 
parts until it learns not to do so. The three-year-old-child, looking 
at a picture, say a kitchen scene, reports seeing a lady, a table, a 
window, a cat, a dish, a bottle of milk, but does not see the lady 
feeding the cat. He sees first what the artist located last in the pic- 
ture, for before it can be known whether or not to draw a cat, 
whether or not to draw a dish, or any other object in the picture, 
the theme of the picture as a whole must have been conceived. 
Thus the child sees first what the artist puts into the picture /ast; 
he reverses the order of the genesis of the picture. Likewise, the 
scientist, unless he discovers how not to do so, sees first that which 
nature produces last, in a given sequence of evolutionary events. 
He sees the parts of a total situation first, frequently unable to see 
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the whole at all. The whole is too abstract for his mind to grasp, 
as was the theme of the picture for the child. But the more mature 
minds of history have always insisted that, under natural laws, 
wholes are dynamically and logically primary. It is exactly this 
primacy of wholes in which the principles of cooperation take 
root, and until the implications of this century-long recognized 
fact are understood, principles and methods of cooperation will 
not be understood; and the facts of the world and of life will not 
be adequately organized and taught to the growing generation. 

To make these principles clear will not be an easy task. It will 
be at least two generations before cooperation is understood in 
fact and in principle sufficiently to permit a truly efficient collec- 
tive life that will not, in terms of values as now understood, be 
tyrannical either on the side of totalitarianism or on the side of 
anarchy. 


Tue Cuitp as A Creative Unit BIoLocIcALLy 


There are two important aspects to the problem of the child 
as a creative unit, biologically: (1) the child and its environment 
as an organic whole; (2) the child as a whole in its own right. 

Contrary to the conventional conception, adaptation is not 
exclusively between an organism and its environment; it takes 
place, also, between the environment and the organism. Evolu- 
tionary changes occur in both, as a dynamic unit. The two could 
not exist through time and consist structurally of energy-in-action, 
as they have done, without being “fitted” to one another, or 
mutually adapted. Contrary also to the conventional conception, 
survival of the fittest in a struggle for existence, although impor- 
tant, is not the primary or basic aspect of the evolutionary process. 
Species support one another as wholes, even when one feeds off 
the other. If one of the two dies, the other vanishes. Individual 
casualties are thus to be regarded as by-products of a basically 
cooperative process. 

Since space is limited, we can profit best by a more lengthy 
consideration of the child as a biological unit in its own right. 

First, from numerous studies in embryology made during the 
last twenty years comes substantial proof that growth is a creative 
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or emergent process, not a mere unfolding of innate qualities and 
traits, handed down from ancestry. 

Second, the same recent trend in embryology shows that the 
growing organism is an over-summative whole from which, and 
within which, the parts come into existence through a process of 
differentiation or individuation. Parts emerge within the whole, 
when the whole is the frame of reference. 

Third, the various parts of the organism develop in relation to 
one another, just as one half of a pie comes into existence already 
related with the other half as the process of division takes place. 
Division is fundamental to multiplication of parts. 

Complicating the biological picture of growth is a matrix of 
chemical checks and balances, again an organic whole which forms 
a milieu that helps to regulate the infinite detail of the organismic 
life processes. The total picture demonstrates a long-known prin- 
ciple that it is function that determines structure. The supposition 
that structure determines function is, historically, an empty, 
mechanistic concept. 

It is this milieu of gradients and chemical checks and balances 
that regulates the processes of growth. Many of its features are 
purely emergent, and although of necessity they follow after, they 
are not determined by heredity. In general, this is the setting in 
which organs including the brain and its parts are laid down by 
individuation, the functioning of a part determining where it 
shall be, in the light of the relation of that functioning to the econ- 
omy of the whole. 

From this picture, when the facts are followed through relative 
to the nervous system, we obtain an entirely different basis for 
a psychology of learning than that which most teachers are taught. 
Conventional psychology puts the part first and tends to make 
integration or cooperative functioning of any kind a manufactur- 
ing process, a build-up situation, the resulting organization coming 
mysteriously out of chaos. 

We learn from the new biology that the organism is an indi- 
vidual unit at once, just as soon as the fertilization of the egg takes 
place. The organism is an individual unit at all times throughout 
growth, making its cells. The cells do not make the organism. 
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If this is true biologically it must be true psychologically. In 
its behavior, the infant’s mind and personality are an integrated 
unit from the beginning. The problem in education is not that 
of manufacturing an integrated personality, of building one up, 
where none existed before. It is a problem of conserving or pre- 
serving an original unity, while it undergoes expansion and dif- 
ferentiation. It is a problem of protecting an originally balanced 
whole from all manner of unbalancing forces that impinge upon 
it while it grows. Were it not for this protection and guidance 
until maturity, these forces might destroy the organism or make 
it abnormal physically, mentally, and socially. 

A conditioned reflex is precisely what we do not want formed 
in the behavior of the child. Before Pavlov’s dogs were subjected 
to the so-called substitution of stimuli, their mouths watered 
naturally at the sight of meat. The saliva did not flow at the sound 
of a buzzer, or a tuning fork, but when the experiments were 
over, saliva flowed doth at the sight of the meat and at the sound of 
the buzzer. The poor dogs had been reduced, by repetition, to the 
state where they could not tell the difference between the two. 
Methods of education, patterned after the conditioned reflex 
procedure, are having a similar effect upon the mentality of our 
children. They destroy the child’s insight into life situations, or 
prevent his insight from developing adequately. 

The whole lays down the parts under known laws of dynamics. 
The problem of learning is not a matter of juggling and substi- 
tuting stimuli and responses, of forming and breaking S—R bonds. 
All the “bonds” that ever existed or ever will exist are the dynamic 
relationships between parts and their wholes. There are no more 
of them after the individual matures than when he was a single 
cell, any more than after a pie has been cut into one hundred 
pieces, there are one hundred pies. 

This brings us to another century-old principle, the mere lack 
of appreciation of which has held back an understanding of co- 
operation, namely, that the whole is no more complex than the 
part, or that the part is equal to the whole. Mathematics teachers 
will recognize this statement as the mathematician’s definition of 
infinity. The student of philosophy will recognize it as the Prota- 
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gorean principle that man is the measure of all things; as the 
medieval principle that man is a mirror of the universe; and the 
teacher of physics will recognize it as the modern principle that 
an atom is as complex as the universe. 

Strange as it may sound, this principle does not contradict the 
law that the whole is more than the sum of its parts, for the over- 
summative principles have meaning only when the relation of 
wholes to their respective parts is the point of reference. The parts 
are in turn wholes; the wholes are in turn parts. The principle 
that the part equals the whole is like the fact that a large circle is 
no more a circle than a small one, or a small one is no less a circle 
than a large one. 

Educators make the fundamental mistake of assuming that an 
adult human being must be more complex than an infant. Is the 
Mississippi River more complex than a tiny stream, high up in 
the mountains? Numbers of parts do not make for complexity, 
as far as laws of behavior are concerned. The stream in the 
mountain and the Mississippi obey the same number of laws; a 
cyclone and a steady breeze obey the same number of laws. It 
takes as many principles to understand the behavior of an atom 
as to understand how Shakespeare wrote his plays, and vice versa. 

Understanding mental development does not mean that one 
must look for additional principles as the individual becomes older. 
Understanding atomic systems, organisms, and societies hinges 
upon the same set of universal principles that transposes across 
nature from the small to the large, from the descriptively or 
numerically simple to the descriptively or numerically complex. 
Again, we see what the problem is ahead. In order to understand 
cooperation, and the child as a unit in a cooperative world, we 
must get down to fundamentals or no progress whatever will 
be made. 


Tue Cup as A PsycHotocicaL UNIT 


The child grows up mentally under the same laws that explain 
his embryonic growth. Experiences, like cells, are emergent, cre- 
ated phenomena, made by the growing mind. Experiences do not 
make the mind; mind makes its experiences. Learning is not 
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a multiplication of experiences, except as multiplication is a by- 
product of division. Division, or individuation, is the primary 
process. Mental growth is like the cutting of a pie into a very 
large number of pieces of different shapes and sizes, while the 
pie, being elastic, is stretching or expanding. Each piece represents 
an experience, an impression, a feeling, an idea. Patterns of 
thought, complex mental processes, are no more formed by piecing 
elements together than a circle is formed by hunting around until 
one finds ten separate tenths of a circle. Ten comes first from one, 
by a division process, even in mathematics. 

There is no way of putting separate bits of experience together 
to form knowledge, any more than there is a way of going out 
and finding two legs, two eyes, two arms, a stomach, a liver, a 
brain, and so on, and putting them together to form a living 
human being. This is why education has been failing and will 
continue to fail until a subject matter curriculum, a depart- 
mentalized curriculum is entirely eliminated. What the eventual 
organization of the schools will be no one knows, but the fact 
is well established that the subjects must teach each other if they 
are to be learned at all effectively. They must be learned in relation 
to one another. 

Only an integrated curriculum, an integrated method of teach- 
ing, an integrated course of teacher training, integrated minds 
in administrators and teachers will successfully guarantee preser- 
vation of the growing child as a creative unit in society. Every 
teacher will have to be something, at least, of a mathematics 
teacher, a reading teacher, a spelling, a geography, a history, a 
natural science, a social science, an ethics, a philosophy, an art 
teacher. She must be a voice teacher, a hygiene teacher, a char- 
acter builder, a motivator. She must epitomize the whole of life; 
she must epitomize society. She must be, to her pupils, an or- 
ganized whole, intellectually, morally, physically. Even her 
manner of dressing is important. She must, herself, be interested 
in the whole of life, the whole of society, the whole of human 
achievement. Where necessary, she must be a specialist, but only 
a specialist in contact with, and conscious of, the length and 
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breadth of human knowledge, not as a master of detail but as one 
familiar with the main principles and purposes of all areas of 
knowledge. The child cannot preserve its creative unity when 
forced to jump from one teacher to another, unable to transfer 
his ideas, feelings, or comprehensions. The essence of learning is 
transfer, or better, transposition. 

In order to preserve the child as a creative unit the principle 
must be followed that, under the proper condition, a whole is pre- 
served while the parts change. This is the most obvious fact about 
mental and physical growth, yet how often is it consciously ap- 
plied? To borrow an example from Professor Bode, little Johnnie, 
like all other boys, wore a pair of pants. One day he tore them. 
His mother sewed on a patch. The next day, he tore them again, 
and his mother put on another patch. The third day he tore them 
again, and his mother put on another patch. This process con- 
tinued until finally there was not a single thread of the original 
pants left. At no time, however, was Johnnie minus his pants, nor 
at any time was the integrity of the pants in jeopardy. The whole 
was preserved while its parts were being renewed. 

So it is with growth. The living organism is constantly burning 
up old parts (molecules) and replenishing itself with new ones. 
It is constantly exchanging energy with its environment; yet, 
during the process, it preserves its continuity and identity. Identity 
does not depend upon a specific set of parts but upon the over- 
summative organization of sets of parts. Life is like a melody. The 
melody, Annie Laurie, does not depend on a particular set of 
notes always played in a particular key. It depends on the manner 
in which a class of notes is played, always having corresponding 
relationships to one another. The melody can be transposed from 
one key to another, from one instrument to another. Creativeness 
in the child depends on arranging stimuli, or presenting facts 
in such a way that insight will transpose from one situation to 
another, from history to biology, from biology to economics, 
from economics to mathematics, indeed from any one subject to 
any other, or from any one phase of a subject to any other phase. 
Creativeness depends on transposition through discovery of sim- 
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ilarities and analogies. Methods of achieving transposition at the 
elementary grade level have been discussed elsewhere.’ Similarities 
and analogies follow from the universality of natural laws. Dis- 
similarities follow from individuation. Similarities and differences 
are integrated in that differences are individuated from a common 
whole. 


Tue Cuitp as A Creative UNiT IN Society 


Turning now to the sociological development of the child, all 
we need to do is to transpose the principles which we have been 
considering all along. The child and his social environment are 
an organic unit. He derives his personality, not through biological 
inheritance of specific traits, but through social inheritance, unless 
a specific defect in the germ plasm has predisposed him to a spe- 
cific behavior abnormality of a certain kind, like feeble-mindedness 
or manic-depressive insanity. Both of these mental conditions can 
be acquired and neither, of necessity, is transmitted. Neither is as 
heritable as the preformation theory would make them out to be. 
For the most part, normal or unadjusted personalities, so far as 
they offer problems for education and psychology, are socially 
acquired. The personality of an individual emerges from and 
within the human nature pattern that surrounds it. 

Dynamic, creative minds in the teachers, in the home, and as 
discovered through books and achievements of others are the im- 
mediate sources of creativeness in the child. Pressing social and 
personal needs, or crises, promote reasoning; any situation in the 
nature of a challenge stimulates thought. Creativeness is the 
natural product of growth, or maturation. Learning is a creative 
process, a succession of discoveries. Every child learns just as the 
inventor creates. 

Insight into the best principles of collective behavior, based on 
laws of wholes and therefore on principles of cooperation, is 
not promoted in any country or nation by forcing children to 
memorize the constitution, salute the flag, worship the king or 
president or dictator, or to repeat catechisms. 


1 Wheeler, R. H. “Problems of Educational Reconstruction: I. The Issue.” Journal of 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 21: 32-44 (January, 1935). 
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The cooperative principle of each part of the whole working in 
harmony with every other part implies that the welfare of the 
part is derived from the welfare of the whole. Rights must be 
earned through service, not taken. There is no divine right of 
kings, or of individuals. Rights are duties. They are not inborn 
and are incompatible with competition and conflict, when the 
latter are made the basis of collective behavior. The law of the 
whole obeys an all-or-none principle. If not applied to all of 
humanity it will not work, nor will any other principle work. 
Loyalties must be as broad as human life itself. The laws of social 
progress and solidarity are ethical as well as scientific laws. Teach 
history correctly as a series of successes and failures of humanity 
as a whole, correctly evaluating the successes and failures, and 
creative insight into valid principles of social behavior cannot help 
but develop automatically. 

The organic view has always worked within the limits of correct 
application. It was the view that generated man’s conception of 
the laws of motion, the laws of gravity, the gas laws, the laws of 
thermodynamics, principles of proof in logic and mathematics, 
modern relativity, modern biology, Gestalt psychology, and mod- 
ern social science. It is the view that has always been translated into 
ethical and religious principles by the outstanding religious leaders 
of all times and all races. 

The world is in chaos today because unities are disintegrating— 
unities that were too limited and too artificial; unities in which 
the parts were not sufficiently participating under their own 
initiative; unities that were not universal. 


Tue EpucaTION OF THE CHILD 


Supervisors of education, then, should provide a system of in- 
struction in our schools that will transform the child from a born 
atomist (in his reflective thinking) to a person who can think, 
and solve problems, from an organic point of view. The first posi- 
tion generates destructive principles of conflict and competition; 
the second, principles of cooperation. The first harmonizes with 
the child’s natural self-interest and selfishness; the second with 
the idealism that emerges during the adolescent period. The 
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first is being perpetuated by a departmentalized school system, by 
learning subjects out of relation to one another, and by never 
making contact with universal laws of nature. The second is 
facilitated by the unit and project methods, correctly applied, by 
presenting subject matter so that the learner can transpose un- 
consciously, at first, from one subject to another; by reaching 
the level of the child’s maturation, and by motivation through an 
expansion of childhood interests. The first position goes with asso- 
ciation psychology; the second with Gestalt psychology. It will 
be utterly impossible to teach cooperation adequately until we 
cease trying to apply bond psychology to the teaching process. 

The earlier stages of education are necessarily limited to simple, 
factual material, and yet that material can be presented in such 
a way as gradually to form patterns—organic wholes—in the 
growing mind. The right procedure makes use of transposition.’ 
At the junior high level, certain universal laws of nature can be 
stated and explained with illustrative material drawn from all of 
the sciences, laws, for example, that have to do with the emergence 
of form, shape, and with harmony, equilibrium, and conserva- 
tion. In high school more laws can be added, still with illustrative 
material drawn from the entire range of human experience. Now, 
the relevance of organic laws to the problem of cooperation can 
be brought out explicitly, and applications made not only to every- 
day problems but to current social, economic, and political events. 

But all of this lies ahead in the new era, part and parcel of 
the hoped-for solution of civilization’s ailments, a solution which 
a book on cooperation at this time should help materially to bring 
about. 


? Wheeler, R. H., op. cit. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE CHILD 


It is a paradox of human understanding that wholes are un- 
knowable. Parts can be known, and the more abstract they are, 
the more precise and irrefutable is the knowledge of them. A kind 
of exactness attaches to numbers, words, and other signs. These 
classical expressions are the means of human understanding, and 
the chief materials of formal education. Unlike the perception of 
things seen, heard, and touched, these abstract signs do not imme- 
diately reveal their sources. When we take them, as we often do, 
to be identical with their sources, we indulge ourselves in what 
Whitehead has aptly called a fallacy of “misplaced concreteness.” 
The number, the word, the graph, each is but a distant relative 
of the object which it designates. Each is a product of abstraction 
which has generated its own meaning apart from the sources 
that gave it birth. 

The whole child is not an assemblage of parts, and its wholeness, 
though it may be indicated by the classical expressions of number, 
word, and graph, is never fully revealed by these means. Instead, 
the whole child is the living source of behaviors which, as they 
become explicit in their beginnings and endings, generate the 
abstractions of number, word, and graph. The education of a child 
consists in discovering these abstractions, and the purpose of an 
education is to provide tools of expression and communication in 
these three ways without incurring the dangerous fallacy of mis- 
placed concreteness. 

With this warning in mind, how may we hope to approach an 
understanding of the whole child, and employ it wisely in the 
first steps of his education and training? Fortunately for us 
teachers, it is possible to understand the whole child in the esthet- 
ically moving terms of art; for education is primarily an art, and 
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only secondarily a rationally scientific formulation of so-called 
facts. 

In stating that we may hope to understand the whole child in 
terms of esthetics, if not in terms of logic, we meet again the 
paradox of our confusing terminology. To declare that knowledge 
can be illogical seems to be a contradiction in terms. So prone are 
we to conceive all terms as subject to precise definition that the 
terms of esthetics and of art, when relieved of this requirement, 
are vague and misleading—really no terms at all. One has but to 
read almost any essay on art in order to realize that it is itself a 
work of art which translates the beauty of other works into its 
own literary form of expression. 

The education and training of the whole child should not 
intend to organize the child’s behavior, for the child’s organization 
is furnished ready-made by his nature. As teachers, we have only 
to understand the child sympathetically, and provide conditions 
under which he may express himself fully, in order to aid and 
guide his own inherent planfulness in the training which we are 
called upon to supervise. Herein lies the rightness of nature to 
which Rousseau paid such high, though wrong-headed, tribute. 


A Work oF ArT 


When a child is aroused by interest in a bright-colored ball 
which he reaches for and grasps in his hand, the pattern of his 
behavior depends upon an impulse to do something. When the 
ball enters the field of view, the eyes grasp it as truly as do the 
fingers when they close about it. Indeed the compulsive, self- 
regulating, grasping-of-the-ball by the whole organism is the 
important descriptive clue to this behavior. It is the whole pattern 
which an artist would depict if he were to record the behavior in 
a picture or a statue, or perform it as an actor or a dancer. The 
genesis and form of this pattern are in no wise reducible to any 
aggregation of parts, either of the action itself or of its artistic 
expression as a record. The artist’s record is a truer description of 
what has taken place than any analysis made in terms of an 
abstract formula. 

Any intelligent performance shifts the emphasis from consum- 
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mation to the art of consuming, and art runs the gamut from a 
clever exercise of skill in attaining a practical end to a skillful 
record of the means whereby an end is attained. A record of 
this sort is what we call a work of art. 

The peculiarity of a work of art is its resistance to rational 
analysis. No matter how we pry into its nature, the right word, 
phrase, gesture, or construction is still right. Its integrity cannot 
be destroyed because there is no other way in which this act can 
be so rightly performed. Right action affords insight; and, as 
Mary Boole’ says: “New ideas should be learned by means of 
actions which are natural.” 


THE TEACHER AN ARTIST 


The problem of teaching the whole child is the same problem 
that confronts an artist when he records a desirable impulse to 
behavior in a certain medium of expression. The understanding 
of a teacher who seeks to improve the technical effectiveness of 
his pupil is likewise that of an artist. A good teacher is an artist 
whose material of expression is the naturally integrated behavior 
of his pupils. The most important difference between teacher and 
artist is in the command exercised by each of them over their 
respective materials. Records made with paints, words, or tones 
“stay put,” whereas a living creature under instruction is himself 
an artist recording his own desires as he enacts them. 

It is not possible to teach by coercion; the good will of the 
pupil is always essential. The pupil’s desire to express something, 
and thus to relieve himself of some desire, is the means which the 
teacher must somehow shape into an appropriate form of action. 
The criterion of appropriateness is always found in the pupil, and 
one can do nothing better with him than his own desire and 
satisfaction will permit. For this reason teaching is a work of art 
and the teacher an artist who engages the esthetic impulses of 
his pupils. These impulses are to gain something of value, both 
as an end and as the proper means whereby the end is achieved. 

The error of a mistaken pedagogy lies in applying the means 
and ends of adult life to a child who accepts them unwillingly, 


1 Boole, Mary, The Preparation of the Child for Science, p. 76. Oxford Press, 1904. 
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because, being alien to his own interests, these means and ends 
arouse in him either conflict or an uncomprehending docility. 
Elementary education is primarily concerned, not with adult con- 
ventions of economic and social life, but with the three R’s. Some- 
times we forget that reading, writing, and arithmetic are three 
ways in which a child discovers and improves his partial patterns 
of expression and communication. That which the child discovers 
is not merely a mode of reaction but a comprehended order that 
communicates itself to others. From the beginning, expression is 
a social effort whose merit or value resides in its fitness as a means 
of friendly intercourse. If conflict is aroused, the child resents 
and may even oppose or circumvent the aims of the teacher. If 
only docility is obtained there is danger that the social aim will 
be merely to please the teacher and do what he wants done. 

An effective improvement of behavior is self-regulated by virtue 
of its internal and external fitness. The psychology of trial and 
error in learning is not accounted for as a series of chance re- 
sponses, some of which succeed for reasons unknown to the child. 
Instead, a trial is always an attempted adjustment, and an error 
stamps itself intrinsically as the failure that it is. 

Early efforts of speech are guided by an emotional impulse of 
well-being. General and ill-defined though these early efforts may 
be, no mother is at a loss to interpret the difference between a 
child’s cry of distress and its gurgle of satisfaction. The natural 
rhythms and cadences of speech are at the root of all language, 
but the child must also learn to bring his own linguistic usage into 
accord with the conventionalized speech of his social group. “No 
better way has yet been found of acquiring the power of taking 
in what others say,” writes Mary Boole,” “than by studying the 
language which other people speak.” 

When at a later period the order of objects resolves itself into 
numbers and groups, it is the expression of ordinal and cardinal 
arrangements that gives meaning to the enterprise and starts the 
child upon a mode of abstraction which defines certain patterns of 
his behavior and enables him to communicate them to others. 
These discoveries also arise in “actions which are natural,” though 


* Op. cit., p. 37. 
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they lead outward into a realm of abstraction which is highly 
recondite. 

The manipulative and mimetic expressions of behavior are 
likewise discovered for what they do in satisfying a desire and 
communicating its meaning to others. Their improvement and 
development are initiated by the already organized character of 
the behavior, and of the records which this behavior leaves in 
drawings, paintings, and rhythmical performances. Too little at- 
tention is given to the arts of graphic expression and manipulative 
skill as means of gaining insight, and too much attention is given 
the merely technical aspects of performance. 

Language, number, and graphic design are partial patterns 
that arise because they are appropriate media of expression, being 
the three most significant ways in which a means of behavior can 
be transformed into an end. The child babbles to hear himself 
babble, but not in any arbitrary way, because his babbling always 
reflects the state of his physiological demands of the moment. The 
child counts, and groups what he counts, for the sheer joy of 
counting and grouping. It gives him control over the objects 
which he grasps and refuses, and the order inherent in their 
objective arrangement becomes a plan which he himself can then 
order, control, and cornmunicate to others. The child designs his 
actions, gestures, and manipulations because he needs mastery of 
his situation. He discovers in a rhythmical gesture, and its record, 
a partial pattern which answers his requirements of the moment, 
and at the same time one which symbolizes his desire to be alive, 
to control his situation, and to express it to others. 

In a word, the mark of achievement in learning is style. With- 
out style, one gropes and fumbles, but the impulse to attain, to 
achieve, or to avoid bears the seeds of a stylistic performance in its 
very nature. As teachers we must regard, first, the natural style 
which the behavior of a child assumes as his own important con- 
tribution to an improved manner of living and communicating 
with his fellows. Like the conductor of a symphony, the teacher 
has many instruments under his direction, but all are played by 
individual performers, each of whom must enter into the spirit 
of the composition and submerge himself in the highly socialized 
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effort of the ensemble. The style of a single, instrumental per- 
formance under these conditions is improved not only by an indi- 
vidual effort but by the fitness of this effort in the performance as 
a whole. So, too, the selection of the right word, phrase, number, 
gesture, drawing, or manipulation is made by the individual 
learner under the guidance of the teacher and the society in which 
the expression is made. 

If we gave more heed to the esthetic aspect of integration in 
the behavior of individuals and groups, we should discover that 
a natural impulse refines itself stylistically and achieves an appro- 
priate means of expression by virtue of an order which is inherent 
in every situation-response. Instead of building pattern on pattern 
by a process of accretion, learning is an “individuation” of ordered 
patterns already inherent in our natures. These patterns but 
await an appropriate condition to be unfolded and expressed. 
Children learn much of importance despite, rather than because 
of, the efforts of their teachers. Only the artist-teacher is capable 
of making opportunities for the exercise of those means of ex- 
pression which cultivate intelligence and enrich both personality 
and character. 

The secret of a progressive education is to be found in the child’s 
own natural modes of expression when these are freed of the 
coercive influences of adult conventions and directions. This does 
not mean, however, that the child is to be left to express himself 
in any way which may occur to him. Without guidance, such 
expressions are largely aimless and fruitless. Neither does it mean 
that the real opportunities of expression are found only in social 
intercourse with a primary emphasis upon economic, political, 
and sociological practices. A comprehension of the orderly pat- 
terns of word, number, and graphic design is more real to a child 
than an understanding of conventional honesty, health-habits, or 
any forms of social regimentation. The guidance afforded by an 
artist-teacher in the verbal compositions of speech and writing, 
in the numerical compositions of drawing, painting, collecting, 
and classifying, in designs that possess symmetry, color, rhythm, 
and tone, gives rise to social expressions in which intelligent con- 
trol and mastery of behavior are to be found. 
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SOCIALIZATION OF THE CHILD 


A child’s admission to society is a special undertaking. Even 
quite primitive peoples recognize the preparation through growth 
and education which must precede initiation into citizenship. Too 
often, however, socialization is regarded as a mere technique 
which is acquired by individual effort under the guidance of older 
persons. Socialization rests upon the discovery of cooperation 
with others as a new pattern of behavior. The pattern is new 
because, unlike the patterns of approach to and retreat from 
inanimate objects, a social pattern consists of living objects ap- 
proaching and retreating together. Failure to sense and grasp the 
“melody” of social movement, in which the individual members 
must lose something of individuality in their participation with 
one another, is the mark of unsociability and “lack of cooperation.” 

When a young child plays with a kitten, it does so in the same 
way in which it plays with a ball. If the child is not too rough and 
the kitten docile, the child may escape being scratched. Only by 
the adoption of a friendly participation in which the child gauges 
its behavior by the kitten’s responsiveness, and the kitten in turn 
finds a protector and an appeasing agent in the child, does the 
social pattern assert itself to overcome all conflict and produce 
among the ways of the child one in which self-determination is 
replaced by social participation. 

In a child’s relations with its parents the possibility of social 
cooperation is difficult. Excepting the pattern of fondling which 
the mother sympathetically imposes upon her infant, the discrep- 
ancy between the mother’s and the child’s ability for social 
response is too great to be overcome. One can cooperate fully only 
with equals, and not until a child is old enough to enter school 
is he ordinarily able to grasp the participative pattern of inter- 
course with those of his own kind and ability. Even then, time is 
necessary until the discoveries are made and improved which 
enable the individual in a group to forget self and become a true 
member of a performance no part of which is independently 
initiated or carried out. 

There is much more to be said of cooperation and its varied 
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expressions than can be treated adequately in this context, but 
mention must be made of the fine line of distinction which sepa- 
rates regimentation from cooperation. To be so regimented that 
the individual responds on signal to a behavior in which others 
are simultaneously engaged is not cooperation. Yet it is virtually 
impossible to be doing what others are doing without entering 
into the spirit of the act which all are performing together. True 
leadership and the sympathetic guidance of teachers and parents 
will find ways to emphasize this spirit of communal enterprise. 

More complicated and more significant are the cooperative ac- 
tivities in which different individuals do different things—things 
which together make a pattern of behavior such as no single mem- 
ber can himself duplicate. Here is the real problem of social co- 
operation, and the one in which leadership no longer resides in 
the actor whose behavior is imitated and followed but is trans- 
ferred to the realm of those aims and ideals which permeate the 
group as a whole. 

I have discussed this subject at length in a book* to which I here 
make reference. The social pattern in its most developed and 
useful form is a typical expression of conjunction, or what may 
be called “and-behavior.” Psychology deals primarily with the 
cultivation of “and-behaviors,” both individual and collective. If 
we take “and” seriously in the natural consummatory patterns of 
the child’s behavior, and regard these patterns as an artist regards 
his composition, we shall find an access to the child’s mind that 
will enable us to guide his willing nature in the right ways of 
human life. Improvement of behavior is the clue to all learning 
and the record thereof is memorable. Improvement reveals itself 
in the style of a performance, in work that is well done because 
the means were appropriate to the ends achieved. With a due 
regard for the child’s esthetic nature and the inherent art of life, 
it is possible to avoid the wooden methods of conventional educa- 
tion and lead the whole child into his social heritage by steps 
which are ever significant because each is an expression of the 
child’s own plan of being and becoming social. 


* Ogden, Robert Morris, Psychology and Education. New edition revised in collabora- 
tion with Frank S. Freeman, Chapter V. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1932. 




















CHAPTER VI 
THE SCHOOL AND DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


The crucial problems in contemporary American society are 
centered in the area of human relations. The preservation, refine- 
ment, and extension of democracy as a way of individual and group 
living, as well as man’s constructive use of the achievements in 
technology, are dependent upon our ability to improve the quality 
and application of human values, social attitudes and democratic 
ideals. Learning how to live harmoniously and creatively with 
one’s self and with others should be of paramount concern to all. 
Unless effective means be exercised to abridge the ever-widening 
gap between the unprecedented advance in technology and rela- 
tively static conditions in human relations, the future of society 
appears most problematic. The unique function of education in a 
democracy is to provide the leadership and instruction by which 
persons of all ages become increasingly able to live on an ever 
higher level of social interacting. 

Cooperation as a verbal symbol is readily recognized and ac- 
cepted. The translation of the term into intelligent social behavior 
is extremely difficult. The quality and meaning of cooperation is 
revealed in the consequences of individual and group interaction 
with associates. One’s ideal of cooperation may be democratic 
in the academic sense. However, the application of the ideal in 
one’s social interacting with others denotes the true worth of the 
ideal. It is relatively easy to express verbally an acceptance of demo- 
cratic cooperation; to apply the ideal in social experiencing de- 
mands intelligence and social courage. The quality of cooperation 
revealed in tomorrow’s activities emerges from today’s stream of 
social relations. An examination of many of the recent reports in 
the social sciences shows how readily man has given “lip-service” 
to social values and how frequently these accepted values have been 
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repudiated in daily living. The highest level of cooperation implies 
a functional concept of living in which individuals and groups 
work together for the common good. The quality of one’s affective 
behavior is reflected in the consequences of his acts as experienced 
by self and others. Democracy as a way of intelligent living cannot 
survive in America or in any country unless the improvement in 
human relations is the all-important obligation of each member of 
society. 

In the rapid, unplanned conquest of a relatively new continent 
man was inclined to measure success by the quantity of things pos- 
sessed. The striving to obtain social respectability through material 
achievements encouraged competition and anti-social individuality. 
The laissez-faire philosophy of individual and group relations was 
accepted as a fundamental correlative of democratic living. The 
recent depression brought us face to face with the inevitable results 
of striving for material success without giving appropriate con- 
sideration to human values and to the welfare of the masses. The 
interrelated fabric of modern society is so woven that man finds it 
impossible to escape from the effects of one unit or part of society 
upon the other units or parts. 

Marked achievements have been made in our efforts to control 
the physical frontier in America, We are now engaged in the 
somewhat baffling job of conquering a more complex frontier— 
the social frontier. The pertinent problem at present is that of 
learning how to use applied science in order to raise the standard 
of living for the greatest number and how to safeguard the per- 
sonality and the welfare of each member of society. The solution 
of this important problem is dependent upon a dynamic, realistic 
program of education for children and adults. The emerging sit- 
uation challenges the intelligent leadership of all who are vitally 
concerned with the preservation and refinement of democracy. 

The school’s major function in contemporary American society 
is to foster the development of the child and adult so that each 
may acquire functional values and ideals in the area of human 
relations. The obligation of educators and laymen is to recognize 
that the school should serve the individual and not subject matter 
alone. The emphasis must be placed on the quality of living with 
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self and others and not on mere quantity of factual knowledge. 
The school faces the challenge, greater today than ever before, of 
helping children and adults to learn how to live ever more intelli- 
gently, ever more creatively, and ever more cooperatively. To serve 
most effectively the society which supports it, the school should 
function as a social laboratory in which personal integrity, social 
sensitivity, emotional maturity, and intelligent interacting are ac- 
cepted as important minimum essentials. If schools are to serve 
adequately youth and society, they must serve as workshops in 
which pupils find the desire and need to act, to learn and to live 
democratically. Unless the schools become a replica of an emerging 
democratic society, they do not merit the moral and financial sup- 
port of the state’s citizenry. The development of individuals who 
enjoy living creatively, who learn through experiencing the real 
meaning of cooperative living, and who maintain their functional 
unity in a dynamic environment constitutes the democratic obli- 
gation of the school. 

It may be expedient for educators and parents to examine the 
total offerings of the school in terms of their effect on personality 
development and social maturity. The value and consequences of 
the school’s program are mirrored in the emerging social values, 
attitudes, and ideals practiced by children in their daily living both 
in and out of school. Teachers, parents, and laymen are challenged 
to reéxamine the organization and program of the school in terms 
of personal and social elements which are indispensable in the con- 
tinuous improvement of the instruments for raising the quality 
and standards of social interacting on the part of individuals and 
groups to ever higher levels of cooperative living. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


The typical school employs an organization plan devised to 
achieve one major objective, namely, the mastery of essential 
knowledges and skills. Children are grouped in grades and are 
permitted to move from one grade level to the next when pre- 
scribed achievements have been made. In some schools the plan 
further calls for a reclassification into homogeneous or ability 
groupings. This lock-step system breeds an improper concept 
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of education and in addition encourages the development of many 
anti-social attitudes. Children in such an environment very early 
acquire the idea that the grade level denotes group status. It is con- 
sidered to be more respectable to be in the second grade than in the 
first, or in the fourth than in the third, and so on through the 
grades. One who questions this assumption should listen to a group 
of children discussing in their own way their place in school. The 
idea of grade superiority is fraught with many social implications. 
Children are keen enough to understand very early the necessity 
of playing the academic game. School is looked on as a place where 
progress is made by jumping periodic hurdles. The one successful 
in making the jump at the end of the year is awarded the distinction 
of having been promoted. The child who fails is subjected often to 
questioning by his group, by his parents, and is forced to feel dif- 
ferent and in many respects inferior. Learning in school is accepted 
by many children as the game of passing from one grade to the 
next; few of them understand the school as a means of continuous 
self-development. The grade organization within itself is in direct 
conflict with the principles of cooperative living. Cooperation in 
such a setting rarely rises above the individualistic level. 

A visit to the school emphasizes the artificial separation among 
the grades. There is relatively little interchange between the teacher 
and pupils of one grade with the teacher and pupils of another 
grade. Teachers have full authority in their own rooms and they 
seem unwilling, or deem it unwise, to show any concern about the 
work or the pupil relation in other rooms. The reason teachers find 
it difficult to work cooperatively is apparent. The grade system 
fosters undesirable competition and the striving for individual 
rather than group accomplishments. 

It is encouraging to observe the trend away from the lock-step 
grade system. Many schools are being organized as a community 
in which people of different ages and abilities have many oppor- 
tunities to work together. We find a small community of pupils 
under the guidance of a mature leader working as an interrelated 
part of the whole community. The teacher’s name has been substi- 
tuted for the grade symbol. The child thinks of his classification in 
terms of the name of his teacher and the group with whom he is 
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working rather than in terms of the grade. The teacher, when 
conditions warrant, is encouraged to live with her group for at 
least two years. The effect of this type of organization upon teacher 
and pupil is very noticeable. One observes a greater willingness on 
the part of the teachers to work together. Teachers focus their 
guidance upon pupil needs, interests, and abilities instead of upon 
promotion standards or artificial grade norms. Progress in growth 
is interpreted as continuously emerging, not periodical summation. 
Frequent opportunities are given to children to visit and work with 
children in other intra-communities. The learner is encouraged to 
accept learning as a process of self-development. The purposes of 
school endeavor become intrinsic. Each group recognizes its re- 
sponsibility to the community because the members of the group 
share in determining the policies and procedures for the commu- 
nity and the group. The final test of any organization plan is 
mirrored in the quality of social values practiced by teachers and 
children. 
EVALUATION 


There appears to be a high correlation between the level of co- 
operation practiced in the school and the kind of evaluation used. 
It seems imperative that persons who work with children examine 
their interpretation of evaluation. There are two important aspects 
of evaluation: one is external, or objective, the other is largely 
subjective or intrinsic. External or objective evaluation has been 
overemphasized in many schools. Children have been encouraged 
to think of their achievements in terms of the standards of others, 
especially those of the teacher. They have been given little help in 
understanding the importance of self-evaluation. The use of exter- 
nal evaluation has made it necessary for children to compete one 
with another in a way that thwarts the development of intelligent 
cooperation. 

School marks are devices of external motivation used primarily 
as stimuli for learning subject matter without considering the or- 
ganismic character of learning and the resultant effect on education 
for democratic living. To a great many pupils, marks become the 
goal of their school experiences. Usually the marks that carry pres- 
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tige in the eyes of pupils—the A’s—are scarce. The number of re- 
spectable marks obtainable being limited, there develops an atti- 
tude of rivalry and competition among the pupils that is inimical 
to the habits and ideals characteristic of a society where social 
planning through cooperative means has been accepted as the 
most desirable. Rivalry and competition develop to the point, 
in many instances, that even the value a mark once held loses its 
significance to the children. In that case a mark is held valuable 
only when it is the highest and when it is extremely scarce. For 
instance, an A does not become desirable when many others 
receive an A, but even a B is very desirable when no one else 
receives a better mark. Thus, there is created a tendency toward 
competition rather than cooperation. It is common knowledge that 
many schools demand that teachers spread the distribution of 
marks so there will be a certain per cent of A’s, B’s, C’s, etc. 
The normal curve of distribution is employed in many schools as 
a scientific instrument. Such a system of marking indicates a lack 
of understanding of child development and fails to serve the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils. Marking or grades stress artificial or exter- 
nal motivation on the part of the learner. His striving for respect- 
able marks encourages the pupil to underestimate the value and 
meaning of intrinsic motivation. The self is deprived of the stimu- 
lus appropriate to the development of an integrated personality. 
School marks and examinations are based upon the view that 
education is the acquisition of so much traditional subject matter 
rather than upon the concept that education is a dynamic, pur- 
posing, and an integrating process with more and more self-direc- 
tion in properly selecting and intelligently executing experiences 
as its goal. In the former concept the activities of the school are apt 
to be artificial and unreal, thus tending to perpetuate outworn 
forms of education. Not only are the experiences and resulting 
marks often unreal, but they tend to develop within the pupil over- 
anxiety, emotional strain and even fear in many instances. It is 
common knowledge that to secure good marks on examinations, 
dishonesty and subterfuge are frequently used. Also, there is the 
demoralizing effect of competition on the children most in need 
of encouragement, for they are unable to compete and tend to 
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compensate by expressing themselves in other forms of behavior 
in which they can be assured of recognition by their fellows. 

Many administrators and teachers are striving to transfer the 
focus of attention from external to internal evaluation. In many 
situations the evaluation is arrived at cooperatively—by the child 
and the teacher. The pupil is encouraged to compete with himself 
rather than with others. Work habits and scholarship are raised 
because of their contribution in furthering one’s endeavors. Inte- 
gration of personality is fostered by striving to maintain a balance 
between success and failure. Fundamentally, it is not what the 
teacher thinks of the child, but what the child thinks of himself 
and his endeavors that really counts. That the child cannot be 
thought of apart from the group presents fundamental implica- 
tions for those who serve as guides to children. External evaluation 
expressed by marks arrived at solely by the teacher presents a 
thwarting influence in the developing of a well-integrated self. 
The person who says that children will not work unless marks are 
given does not understand children and has not fully compre- 
hended the real meaning of the educative process. Children will 
learn with relative ease when the work is related to their purposes 
and interests, and is adjusted to their maturation level. 

A widespread testing movement must be examined in terms of 
the effect on children. The unscientific use of intelligence tests and 
achievement tests is an indictment which many school people can- 
not evade. The recent researches made by Dr. Stoddard and his 
associates present data which reveal the invalidity of the generally 
accepted idea of the I. Q. One who stresses the importance of the 
I. Q. as an index to school achievement is urged to examine the 
findings of these studies. Many pupils have been branded as slow 
or intellectually retarded due to the status of their I. Q. found by 
responses on a test given early in their school experience. The I. Q. 
must be interpreted in terms of the quality of one’s environment 
as well as one’s acquired ability to respond to symbols of communi- 
cation. Achievement tests may encourage teachers to omit many 
important elements. It is not implied that testing has no place in 


1 Zirbes, Laura, “The Emotional Implications of School Practices and Tasks,” Educational 
Record, 16:167-180 (April, 1935). 
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the modern school. Diagnostic testing administered so as to safe- 
guard the child from undue emotional stress and social tension is 
valuable. An undue emphasis given to responses on achievement 
tests prevents many teachers from offering a more flexible program 
of learning experiences in the classroom. They must remember, 
however, that the child learns his values only through experienc- 
ing. Teaching thus becomes the means by which to guide the child 
in making intelligent choices and acting on the basis of these 
choices. The child who is given the opportunity to apply this prin- 
ciple will solicit guidance and help in refining his values and in 
executing the work undertaken by him. The emerging elements 
are as important as the experienced element. 

Another form of external evaluation is the practice of schools in 
granting awards, prizes, and honors of various sorts when obtain- 
able by only a small number of pupils through individual ambition 
and achievement. If made dominant incentives by the school, these 
are destroyers of cooperation. If educators have created a situation 
in the schools so that these awards are considered levels of aspira- 
tion by the pupils, children will strive to attain them in order to 
raise their level of achievement toward higher levels of aspiration. 
Civic and other organizations have been encouraged by some 
schools to support contests involving awards of one kind or an- 
other. School administrators should evaluate such contests in terms 
of their effect upon the growth of the pupils. Many children have 
been exploited in the name of community loyalty or artificial 
patriotism. 


CurRICULUM 


Much has been written in recent years regarding the nature and 
function of the curriculum. The divergent views and practices ob- 
served in curriculum making indicate a state of much confusion. 
There are those who think of the curriculum as a logically organ- 
ized body of knowledge and skills which must be taught to chil- 
dren. Instructional methods are thus formulated to impart the 
prescribed curriculum to the children. The child, instead of becom- 
ing increasingly self-directing, finds it expedient to follow with 
meticulous care the instructions imposed by the teacher. The chief 
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occupation of the pupils during each day is to pass from one subject 
to another according to the class schedule. The opportunities for 
working cooperatively with other pupils in planning, in executing, 
and in evaluating the work assigned are few. Conformity to the 
desires and plans of superiors appears to be the easiest and safest 
avenue to recognition. Teachers who apply this concept to the cur- 
riculum depend almost entirely upon the textbooks, the courses of 
study, published units of work, workbooks, and other ready-made 
patterns of content and procedure. There seems to be little need to 
plan cooperatively with other teachers and pupils, due to the fact 
that the curriculum is fairly well-known and planned in advance. 
The achievement of the teacher is evaluated largely in terms of the 
child’s ability to meet the grade norm on achievement tests, or to 
answer with a fair degree of accuracy factual questions. The quality 
and directive drive of the learning process used by the pupils in 
their daily work receive minor consideration. The curriculum is a 
mass of organized content and the instruction is standardized 
rather than individualized. Teachers and children are so busy learn- 
ing prescribed content and skills that relatively little attention is 
given to emerging social values, attitudes, and emotionalized feel- 
ings. The ends of the education appear to be more important than 
the means. It is easy to understand why children passing through 
such a regimented program of learning become the possessors of 
minds molded by environmental forces and educational traditions. 
The child’s ability to live intelligently in a world of change is 
gradually thwarted rather than continuously accelerated. Teachers 
and children have few opportunities to develop initiative or to show 
originality. The major concern is to abide by prescribed instruction 
in order to receive the approval of those who have the power to 
evaluate or to determine the degree of progress achieved. 

The curriculum when interpreted as a process of continuous ex- 
periencing in and out of school provides a strikingly different 
learning environment for teacher and children. It is in the moment 
of interacting with self and others that the dynamic curriculum 
functions. There are as many curriculums as there are children. 
The process of learning and living together is of paramount im- 
portance. Subject matter and skills are learned and used by the 
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pupil because he recognizes their meaning and functional value. 
They help him in arriving at goals which he, with the help of the 
teacher and others, has formulated as being significant. It becomes 
necessary for him to work cooperatively because he understands 
the values to be gained in working with others. This approach 
fosters development in self-reliance, initiative, originality, shared 
planning and evaluating, and in democratic cooperation. 

Teachers, who strive to understand more about how children 
live and grow, recognize that the incentive or motive for learning 
resides within the individual and the interacting process. There 
must be a need from within the child in each act of experiencing. 
It is the obligation of the teacher and others to supply an environ- 
ment of guidance and materials which helps the learner to become 
aware of more worthwhile needs and to discover adequate ways 
for meeting these needs. When we examine the biological needs 
and the psychological needs of children, we are impressed by the 
revisions needed in curriculum content and instructional proce- 
dures. The basic need of each child is to learn how to live as a social 
being with others who have varied interests. Intelligent social be- 
havior requires more than mere knowledge and skills. Emotional 
stability, social sensitivity, open-mindedness, tolerance, and respect 
for personality are some of the essentials in living which the school 
should help the individual to acquire. These cannot be learned 
directly from books, but are learned from experiences which reveal 
their value to the participant. 

It is interesting to observe what emerges in the behavior of chil- 
dren who live in a classroom which functions as a social commu- 
nity. Many opportunities are provided to share, to plan, to discuss, 
to think, to create, to explore, and to evaluate together. Each child 
finds some area in which he can make a contribution which the 
group recognizes as important. He begins to feel a sense of belong- 
ing to the group, which is a right and need that must be safe- 
guarded for every pupil. Children work part of the time in large 
groups, at other times in small groups. The groups vary in accord- 
ance with interest and ability to contribute. Under the guidance of 
a well-qualified teacher the members of the group learn more, 
rather than less, subject matter. They develop permanent rather 
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than temporary skills. Higher standards of workmanship are ex- 
pected of self and of others. Planning for short and long periods of 
work is considered essential. Pupils have the opportunity to plan, to 
develop the ability to make group decisions, and to evaluate the de- 
cisions in light of anticipated or experienced consequences. Such an 
environment of cooperative living fosters the development of a 
creative mind and helps the learner to understand the true value of 
education and democracy. 


ScHooL-CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The school cannot operate apart from the environment without 
serious consequences to the school and the community. In some 
schools little or no effort is made to connect the work of the school 
with community activities. Children soon interpret the separation 
and play their role accordingly. They find many thrills in experi- 
encing with community situations, but in school the work is aca- 
demic, dull, and drab for too many children. No wonder they rush 
from the building at the close of the school hour to enter with 
eagerness a world outside which does offer meaning and signifi- 
cance to them. One criterion for determining the contribution 
offered by the school to pupils is to observe the expressed attitudes 
of children going to and from school. 

The child is influenced, to a greater or lesser degree, by all the 
situations which he encounters out of school as well as in school. 
The education of the child must be thought of as a community 
responsibility. Parents, laymen, and teachers must work together 
in an effort to improve the total offerings of the individual. Parents 
should be encouraged to share in the educational policies and the 
instructional practices of the school. Teachers should be willing to 
help parents and others improve home and community environ- 
ments. All should study continuously the child and the society in 
which he is living to ascertain adequate means by which to enhance 
the life and social interpretation of the young citizen. When one 
examines the typical community one is impressed with the many 
forces which play upon the child. Many of these forces exercise 
negative effects in development of children, unobserved by parents 
and teachers. In some places a community educational council co- 
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ordinates community activities. Working cooperatively, an educa- 
tional program for the community is formulated through group 
thinking and school endeavor. Each community agency thus car- 
ries on its function as a part of the total plan. Cooperation rather 
than competition becomes a working base. 

There is a striking difference between verbal acceptance of co- 
operation and the application of intelligent cooperation in one’s 
contact with others. Children learn most effectively from their 
interpretation of what they do rather than from what we tell them 
to do. Their understandings and values emerge from their asso- 
ciation with others. The quality of living which parents and 
teachers share with children influences more than is generally ac- 
cepted the emerging quality of living experienced by them. The 
school and the home must function democratically if children are 
to be expected to learn the full meaning of democracy as a way of 
desirable social interacting. Children who have the opportunity to 
live on the highest level of cooperation with others of different ages 
and interests become aware of the functional values of cooperation 
and find it relatively easy to apply these values in their social be- 
havior. We learn cooperation as we live it; we live it in the degree 
that we learn it; we learn it as we accept its value in past and pres- 
ent living, and recognize its contribution to future living.’ 


?See Kilpatrick, W. H., “Education as Living for Better Living,” Educational Method, 
17: 149-156 (January, 1938). 














CHAPTER VII 


COOPERATION IN ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


Administrators and supervisors have always recognized and ac- 
cepted cooperation as one of the indispensable elements in any 
school program. Without the cooperative response of staff mem- 
bers the administrative group could accomplish little in terms of 
formulated goals or program. In too many situations, however, 
cooperation has been interpreted and used by administrators as 
effective means to get teachers to cooperate with them in executing 
policies and plans that the administration desired to be carried out 
—with good grace and alacrity. This form of cooperation has been 
classified by Courtis as compulsion. Recently there has been some 
improvement in that, now, as someone has said, cooperation is 
asked for with a smile! 

It is reasonable to assume that most administrators and super- 
visors, as well as teachers, must become aggressively interested in 
a more dynamic and creative kind of cooperation than that just 
described. Throughout this Yearbook an emphasis is placed upon 
democratic cooperation as a functional goal toward which it seems 
desirable and expedient to strive. The purpose of this chapter is to 
consider some of the most important implications of democratic 
cooperation for the professional activities of administration and 
supervision. It should be helpful in connection with the problem 
at hand to examine in some detail the following questions or issues: 
(1) How shall democratic cooperation be defined? (2) How shall 
the functions of administration and supervision be conceived if 
democratic cooperation is to be progressively emphasized and 
achieved? (3) Can democratic cooperative control be expected to 
achieve efficient results? (4) To what extent shall cooperative par- 
ticipation be provided for community adults? 
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Democratic CooPERATION 


Courtis has identified nine levels or types of cooperation. He 
designates the highest type as democratic cooperation. Concerning 
it, he says: “To achieve this level, there must be complete sharing 
of experience until all individuals become equal in knowledge and 
desire with respect to the situation being considered. Each person- 
ality must contribute distinctively until a rich unity of thought and 
purpose results. There must be a ‘making-up-of-the-group-mind’ 
by a process very similar to that in which the individual makes up 
his mind.” * 

It will be admitted quite readily that democratic cooperation, as 
defined by Courtis, is difficult to achieve immediately in any public 
school situation. The definition should serve, however, as a dynamic 
concept that will suggest the direction in which those engaged in 
cooperative activity should seek to move. Thoroughgoing accept- 
ance of the implications of this definition will necessitate some 
radical reconstruction of both educational theory and practice. 
Respect for the intrinsic worth of individual personality will be 
emphasized increasingly in all human relationships. Leadership 
will become increasingly a function of all persons and will pass 
alternately and concurrently from one person to another in accord- 
ance with his or her ability and interest to make distinctive contri- 
butions. The unfavorable implications of status relationships that 
have arisen in connection with the terms pupil, teacher, adminis- 
trator, and supervisor will ultimately disappear. The worth and 
value of each personality will be judged by the extent of the indi- 
vidual’s desire and ability to make contributions to group planning 
and group action. When judged on this basis, the janitor and the 
superintendent of schools will be accorded exactly the same status. 
Both will be recognized as sources of unique contributions, nothing 
more and nothing less. 

Progressive development of democratic cooperation will require 
an emphasis upon the organic unity of the educative process. 
Pupils, teachers, community adults, administrators, and supervisors 
will become increasingly aware of common goals and purposes. 


1 Courtis, S. A., Cooperation, p. 8. Brumfield and Brumfield, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1934. 
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Specialized functions will have meaning and value to the extent 
that they facilitate the achievement of these clearly defined group 
purposes. Administration, supervision, and teaching will be con- 
ducted not as ends in themselves but rather as means to significant 
ends. The functional interrelatedness of all activities will become 
apparent. The school will not attempt to operate independently of 
the community of which it is a part. Teachers will provide oppor- 
tunities for the participation of pupils in purposing, planning, 
executing, and evaluating. Administrative and supervisory agents 
will realize that the intelligent execution of policies depends upon 
the extent to which all persons concerned have participated, each 
in terms of his ability, in policy development. 

With this principle in operation administrators will become in- 
telligent about the problems of the classroom teacher. Pupils will 
become aware of their own purposes and increasingly competent 
in self-evaluation. Teachers will develop understanding and insight 
into many areas frequently looked upon as the restricted province 
of the specialist. 

Democratic cooperation, as herein defined, cannot be achieved 
on the basis of an “either-or” logic. Few persons have had experi- 
ence in group purposing, planning, and evaluating. In any situation 
it will be necessary to begin with whatever social orientation exists 
and work slowly and patiently in the direction of the ultimate 
goals. The most important criterion of progress will be the evi- 
dences that more and more planning and deciding are being done 
by more and more persons. 


Democratic ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


To say that administrators and supervisors have developed un- 
democratic practices in the discharge of their functions is not to be 
over-critical or unkind. The rapid development of industry and 
commerce and the corresponding increase in the size of urban 
populations have presented public education with many compli- 
cated problems. Elaborate school building programs have had to 
be developed rapidly to accommodate increased enrollments and 
to meet public demand. The costs of public education have in- 
creased greatly. Problems of finance and accounting have taxed 
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the ingenuity and skill of educational leaders. Under the pressure 
of these conditions it is no wonder that public school administra- 
tors copied from industry those methods of organization and con- 
trol which seemed to promise the most efficient results. Time and 
efficiency were the critical factors. Efficiency seemed to demand 
that responsibilities be clearly defined and that professional agents 
accept quite distinctive functions. It seemed necessary that teachers 
devote their time to teaching. Freed from the teaching activity, 
administrators and supervisors could then assume almost complete 
responsibility for the formulation and evaluation of policies. 


Witt Democracy Survive? 


The critical condition of democracy in the world today makes 
this state of affairs in schools all the more serious. There are many 
evidences in contemporary society that radical changes in social 
organization and control are needed if democracy is to survive. In 
those countries where the people have not had adequate oppor- 
tunity to participate in social planning, democracy is being replaced 
by dictatorship. In our own country the issue between those who 
believe in democracy and those who do not is being clearly defined. 

Employees organize in opposition to the practices of their em- 
ployers. Teachers organize in an effort to force their demands upon 
administrators. Pupils go on strike against actions which they con- 
sider unfair and unjust. Parents and taxpayers join citizens’ leagues 
to protest against the high costs of education. It is out of conflicts 
and confusions of this sort that dictatorships are born. Certainly, 
it is not too much to expect that public education may point the 
way toa kind of organization and control that will facilitate democ- 
racy rather than contribute to its destruction. 

The problem will not, however, be solved by protests. Adminis- 
trators may continue to contend that teachers are selfish, conceited, 
and incompetent. Teachers may likewise accuse administrators of 
being arrogant, ruthless, and politically-minded. Just so long as 
attempts to solve the problem remain on this level, nothing what- 
ever of significant value can be expected. Education is a complex 
social activity. The effective operation of a public school system 
does indeed require that functions be clearly defined and respon- 
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sibilities specifically designated. Yet, if the problem is to be solved, 
all persons, no matter what their responsibilities, must face real- 
istically the implications of democratic cooperation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 


It is undoubtedly true that administrators and supervisors will 
need to assume a major responsibility in facing these implications. 
As public schools are now organized, power and control reside 
essentially in administrative and supervisory agents. The principles 
of democracy demand that power and control be transferred from 
a few individuals and become the function of the entire group. It 
will require persons of considerable vision, courage, and faith to 
realize that such a redirection of organization and control will 
greatly enrich and extend the administrative and supervisory func- 
tions rather than detract from them. Nevertheless, such a concept 
is badly needed. 

At the risk of over-simplification, it is proposed that democratic 
cooperation requires that administration and supervision be defined 
as service agencies designed to facilitate the teaching-learning 
process. Administrators and supervisors shall be recognized as re- 
source persons prepared to make significant contributions in ac- 
cordance with their specialized interests and abilities. By virtue of 
their positions, administrative and supervisory agents will assume 
large responsibility for providing opportunities for group pur- 
posing and group planning. They will likewise have the respon- 
sibility for coordinating the activities of the group and for the 
execution of policies that have been cooperatively formulated. 


THE RoLe OF THE SPECIALIST 


As administrators and supervisors seek to achieve democratic 
cooperative control, the most difficult problem will be that of de- 
termining how to make distinctive and specialized contributions 
to group purposing and group planning. Traditional practice has 
tended to create clearly defined areas that “belong” to the specialist. 
The psychologist has clinical experience and much contact with 
problem cases. He is inclined to reason, therefore, that his decisions 
should be accepted in the treatment of problem children. The read- 
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ing specialist has had intensive training in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of reading difficulties. He is inclined to think, therefore, that 
teachers should be willing to do what he tells them to do about 
their reading problems. The superintendent of schools is an expert 
in the fields of school building, planning, and finance. He might 
expect teachers to accept his decisions and recognize their own in- 
competence. The music teacher is a specialist and may believe that 
he knows what is best for pupils and teachers in the field of music. 

Obviously, the contributions of specialists are necessary in the 
development and continuous improvement of educational enter- 
prises. No single individual can be expected to be expert in all 
phases of the educative process. The specialist needs to realize, 
however, that his contributions have value only to the extent that 
they are functionally related to the needs and purposes of many 
persons. In the last analysis, classroom teachers and pupils assume 
large responsibility for implementing educational policies. The 
contributions of specialists will not have their greatest value unless 
they are coordinated with the contributions of all the other persons 
who are affected by policy development. 

Perhaps an actual illustration will help to suggest the factors 
that are involved in determining how specialized contributions 
can be made in accordance with the implications of democratic 
cooperation. A reading specialist came to the superintendent of 
schools and announced she could not sign her name to a report 
that was being submitted by a committee of teachers. This special- 
ist had been working with the teachers for a period of six months 
on the development of a functional reading program. She was 
unwilling to sign the report because she could not agree with 
everything it contained. She insisted that her reputation as a spe- 
cialist would be injured if her name appeared on the report. 

This protest gave the superintendent the opportunity to help 
this individual make an analysis of the functions of a specialist in 
that school system, where an attempt was being made to develop 
cooperative relationships. A frank discussion of the problem devel- 
oped certain basic considerations that are pertinent wherever the 
question of the specialist arises. The specialist is a resource person. 
He has distinctive contributions to make to the instructional pro- 
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gram in accordance with his specialized interests and abilities. In 
connection with the development of the reading program, it was 
this young woman’s responsibility to contribute objective data and 
her interpretations concerning their relation to the problem at 
hand. It is important, however, that the specialist recognize that 
teachers are also sources of distinctive contributions. The most 
satisfactory solution of any problem requires that all persons who 
have contributions to make be permitted to make them. It is inter- 
esting to note in connection with the reading specialist that, al- 
though she had never had any classroom teaching experience, she 
completely failed to recognize the distinctive contributions of the 
experienced classroom teachers. 

It is admitted that the problem of integrating the contributions 
of the many different persons engaged in educational enterprises 
is an extremely difficult one. The problem must be faced, however, 
if progress in thoroughly democratic cooperation is to be achieved. 
Again, solutions cannot be achieved on the basis of an “either-or” 
logic. When conflicts arise, all persons concerned will need to re- 
think the entire situation. In the case of the specialist, it may be 
that his facts are wrong or inadequate. It may be that his interpre- 
tations of the facts differ because he is working from a different 
frame of reference. It may be that his facts are right and his values 
sound but that the individual lacks skill in bringing about under- 
standing and desire on the part of other persons. Whatever the 
cause, the specialist should respect the contributions of others and 
make the necessary adjustments. This is not to say that the spe- 
cialist should abandon his data or change his values. It is rather to 
say that he should examine them critically, make necessary modi- 
fications, and proceed cooperatively until the desired unity of 
thought and purpose is achieved. He has no right to relinquish his 
responsibility of making contributions so long as he does it demo- 
cratically. 

It may be that the term “specialist” should be abandoned in 
many cases and the term “counselor” substituted. Persons whose 
specialized interests and abilities lie in the fields of psychology, 
health, music, arts, crafts, and curriculum would then be thought 
of as resource persons prepared at all times to render service where 
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it is needed. The classroom teacher, working intimately with 
children, would play a major role in determining the nature, 
kind, and amount of services to be rendered by the counselors. 
For the most part, counselors would be “on call” rather than 
“on schedule.” 

Under such a plan counselors would not have less responsi- 
bility for exercising creative leadership but even greater respon- 
sibility. They would continuously provide opportunities within 
which their services would become increasingly significant to 
all persons. Instead of imposing their guidance and assistance, 
these services would be sought as teachers and pupils recog- 
nized their worth and value in relation to the more effective 
achievement of individual and group purposes. 

There does not seem to be much hope for educational pro- 
grams that are functionally related to the interests, needs, and 
abilities of pupils until some such plan is more widely practiced. 
The specialist who contends that such an interpretation of his 
function will result in low standards of achievement, waste of 
time and energy, and an unbalanced educational program is 
simply admitting his lack of faith in the democratic way of life. 


Tue EFFiciENcy OF DEMocRATIC CooPERATIVE CONTROL 


The most frequent objection to the development of democratic 
cooperative organization and control is made in the interest of 
efficiency. Many persons honestly believe that efficiency is sacri- 
ficed when democratic cooperative control becomes the goal of 
human relationships. The difficulty undoubtedly arises in con- 
nection with the restricted meaning which they attach to the term 
efficiency. To many other persons it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that democratic cooperative control could result in a 
higher level of efficiency than has ever been achieved. 

Efficiency through purposeful activity. In recent years in- 
creasing emphasis has been placed upon the importance of pur- 
posing as a major factor in effective learning and acting. In 
organizing curriculum experiences for children, modern educators 
believe that persons act more intelligently when they have been 
given the opportunity to determine and define individual and 
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group purposes. The emphasis throughout present-day education 
upon purposeful activity is one of its most distinguishing char- 
acteristics. These changes have been made directly in the interests 
of efficiency. The efficiency of the acquisition of subject matter 
and skills is judged quite largely by the extent to which this 
acquisition helps persons achieve significant purposes. Desirable 
social attitudes and ideals are developed when persons are given 
opportunities to understand the meanings of freedom and control 
in relation to the effective achievement of group purposes. 

One of the most important arguments in favor of the demo- 
cratic cooperative organization and control of a school system 
would seem to be that such control is more efficient because all 
agents are engaged in purposeful and meaningful activities. Too 
frequently school organization and administration have followed 
military patterns. The general staff, composed of administrators, 
supervisors, and other specialists, has done the purposing and 
planning. The privates in the ranks—teachers and pupils—have 
been expected to accept these ready-made purposes and plans. 
The inevitable result of this practice has been to create confusion, 
conflict, and loss of efficiency. Effective organization and control 
clearly require that the persons most completely affected by edu- 
cational policies be permitted to participate in the purposing and 
planning activities. 

Efficiency through planning. Group purposing and planning 
will require not less but, rather, more concern for organization. 
Persons differ in their needs, interests, and abilities. Democratic 
organization must provide opportunities within which all persons 
will be encouraged to participate in ways that will best serve 
individual and group needs. Furnishing these opportunities and 
coordinating the activities of the entire group will be a major 
function of democratic administration. The criterion of efficiency 
will be to provide increasingly more and more opportunities by 
means of which all persons participate creatively in the formu- 
lation of group purposes and make increasingly significant con- 
tributions toward their achievement. 

Democratic cooperative organization and control will achieve 
a higher level of efficiency because it will seek and secure a wide 
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range of creative contributions to group planning. The effective 
administration of an educational program depends upon many 
varied and interrelated factors. The most experienced and best 
equipped administrative and supervisory agents cannot be ex- 
pected “to know all, to hear all, to see all.” Any plan of organi- 
zation and control that tends to restrict and limit the potential 
contributions of all interested persons is only relatively an efficient 
plan. Efficient development of policies quite clearly demands that 
every source of unique contributions be employed. 

Many individuals will agree that effective development of 
policies does require wide participation of many persons. Some 
are likely to insist, however, that there are certain areas within 
which such participation is definitely limited. Two areas that are 
most frequently restricted are school building and planning, and 
finance. It is very true that in nearly every enterprise certain per- 
sons are equipped to make more significant contributions than 
others. This is not to say that it is ever desirable to limit par- 
ticipation. Unique contributions are important no matter what 
their source may be. 

Perhaps an illustration from actual field practice will help to 
suggest the importance of creative participation in such a tra- 
ditionally specialized area as budget making. In planning the 
development of the annual budget the superintendent of schools 
prepared an organized statement of all the pertinent informa- 
tion. The statement included data concerning the assessed valua- 
tion of the school district, the rate at which taxes were being 
collected each year, and the legal tax limitations under which 
the school district was forced to operate. The statement also 
included information concerning fixed charges and other impor- 
tant details of budget development and control. This information 
was then presented to the entire professional organization for 
study and discussion. Study by the group soon revealed that 
important decisions had to be made before the budget was finally 
adopted. Such questions as the following arose: Shall the opera- 
tion of the salary schedule be continued? Shall the appropria- 
tion for supplies and equipment be increased or reduced? Shall 
pupil-teacher ratios remain as they are or be increased? Obviously, 
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these and many other questions that arose concerned pupils and 
teachers. The contributions that were made by teachers resulted 
not only in a more complete understanding on their part but 
also in the final adoption of a more effective budget policy than 
would have been possible without complete participation. 

The foregoing is but one illustration of how efficiency is 
increased whenever creative participation is provided through 
democratic cooperative control. 

Efficiency through flexibility. If the school is to be an efficient 
agency of social progress, provision must be made for intelligent 
change and adjustment. In the past there has been something 
of a tendency to develop and crystallize “plans” of school organi- 
zation. There is considerable danger that these plans may become 
ends in themselves and fail to provide the flexibility that is neces- 
sary if new and unpredictable needs are to be progressively satis- 
fied. Democratic organization and control appear to be a means 
of securing more effective responsiveness to changing needs. 
Under such a plan of organization, an emphasis would be placed 
upon the continuous improvement of all phases of the educative 
process. Organization would provide for the active participation 
of all persons in continuous planning, executing, and appraising. 
Plans would be tentative and experimental in nature. They would 
be continuously revised on the basis of the evaluating carried on 
by the persons most immediately concerned. The criterion of 
efficiency would be evidence that the school organization was 
increasingly able to make adjustments to changing individual and 
social needs. 

Efficiency through discipline. Efficient organization and con- 
trol implies the need not only for cooperation in planning but for 
cooperative action. Sometimes democratic control is interpreted 
as wasteful, ineffective, and undisciplined. Centralization of power 
and control in the hands of a few persons is defended as the only 
satisfactory means of achieving group discipline. Again the diff- 
culty seems to arise in connection with the limited interpretation 
that is made of the term discipline. When discipline is achieved 
through the centralization of power and control in the hands of 
a few persons, it is very likely to be based upon fear, blind con- 
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formity, and compulsion. To assume that such discipline results 
in efficient group action is to engage in wishful thinking. Every 
individual receives stimulation from participation in enterprises 
within which he is recognized as a source of power and control. 
Democratic organization stimulates individual efficiency. It trans- 
fers power and control from one or a few individuals and makes 
them functions of all persons. Group efficiency is achieved through 
an emphasis upon group purposing, planning, and evaluating. 
When all individuals have participated in the development and 
adoption of policies, they can be expected to implement the poli- 
cies with infinitely greater efficiency. 

As group decisions are made, there will always be some indi- 
viduals who are not completely in accord with the action taken 
by the majority. Having been given the opportunity to partici- 
pate completely in the development of policies, minority groups 
can be expected, however, to accept group decisions and con- 
tribute effectively to their achievement. At the same time, demo- 
cratic control will always provide adequate opportunity for 
minorities to continue their efforts to transform minority opin- 
ion into majority action. 

It seems perfectly reasonable to assume that democratic organ- 
ization and control can with its emphasis upon group purposing, 
planning, and evaluating achieve a kind of discipline that will 
secure results vastly superior to any that have ever been achieved 
by autocratic means. 


Democratic CooPERATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


Democratic cooperation in the administration and control of 
public education cannot be limited to the school and its profes- 
sional organization. It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
entire community represents the source of valuable learning 
experiences. The total environment of persons and things edu- 
cates whether professional agents are involved or not. Within 
almost any typical American community there exists a large 
number of social, political, and civic organizations each working 
quite independently of the other. Each group of individuals is 
inclined to formulate purposes that are essentially selfish and 
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designed to achieve certain vested interests. The activities of all 
such groups constitute an important part of the total environment 
within which children and adults live and learn. Any educational 
program which seeks to facilitate the democratic way of life 
must provide for the creative participation of all persons and 
agencies in community-wide planning and action. Hart’ has 
commented on the problem as follows: 

The democratic problem in education is not primarily a problem of train- 
ing children; it is the problem of making a community within which chil- 
dren cannot help growing up to be democratic, intelligent, disciplined to 


freedom, reverent of the goods of life, and eager to share in the tasks of the 
age. A school cannot produce this result; nothing but a community can do so. 


A critical analysis of community life patterns will reveal quite 
readily the need for democratic cooperation. With only the 
incidental cooperation of children, parents, and teachers, the 
city council passes ordinances designed to improve the condi- 
tions of health and safety. The recreation committee of the Park 
Board plans the summer recreation program quite independently 
of the professional staff of the school system. Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout leaders frequently work at cross purposes with the organ- 
ized program of education. Churches conduct Sunday School 
programs that emphasize methods of instruction quite different 
from those employed in the schools. Community life presents 
a patchwork organization of vested interest groups which lack 
social perspective and have little unity of purpose. 

The creation of community life patterns within which all 
persons become more and more aware of common purposes 
implies the need for extending democratic organization and 
control to include all community persons and agencies. The 
organization of a Parent-Teacher Association will scarcely sat- 
isfy the need. Non-parents, as individuals and as members of 
community organizations, are sources of educative experiences. 
The need is for plans of community organization that will pro- 
vide the machinery by means of which group purposing, plan- 
ning, and evaluating can be done. That the problem is recognized 


* Hart, Joseph Kinmont, Democracy in Education, pp. 370-71. The Century Company, 
1918. 
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and beginnings have been made in the direction of a more demo- 
cratic kind of community organization is evidenced in the recent 
report of the Society for Curriculum Study, entitled The Com- 
munity School. This report suggests quite clearly that educators 
have a definite social responsibility to furnish leadership and 
cooperation in the development of means whereby the entire 
community may become functionally organized in its efforts to 
understand and achieve democratic purposes. 

In these days of social confusion and unrest, the prophets of 
doom predict the collapse of democracy. As usual, education 
seems to be the one means of avoiding disaster. The situation 
presents a challenge to all persons engaged in the activity of 
organized education. Administrators and supervisors are faced 
with considerable social responsibility. Provided as they are with 
opportunities for exercising creative and democratic leadership, 
much depends upon their desire to contribute to the democratic 
way of life. 








CHAPTER VIII 
COOPERATION AS AN IDEAL 


I. CoNcEPTUAL BaAsEs 


Our effort in this Yearbook to interpret the problem of coopera- 
tion as it relates to the socialization of educational practice and to 
the improvement of human relationships in community living 
represents what we believe to be the core of the greatest transition 
ever attempted in any culture—the transition from a long and 
painful period of external domination and control of human 
action to an era of internal choice and mutual consideration. It 
represents the deeper struggle of our people toward a more 
indigenous, emergent idealism based on the principle of common 
consent and social intelligence. But this emergence is not auto- 
matic. We cannot take for granted that the spirit of cooperation 
is here already and that all we have to do in order to usher in 
a millennium of shared human relationships is to provide suitable 
techniques and vehicles for its practical implementation. Indeed 
it now appears that we shall have to struggle to keep alive any 
gains in cooperation that former generations may have made. 
Unlike our material accomplishments and the baser attitudes and 
controls of life (which seem to perpetuate themselves all too 
easily), those more human qualities which we have in mind when 
we speak of sharing, give-and-take, tolerance, humility, and 
social responsibility are kept alive and developing only as we 
give special attention to the conditions that generate them. And 
as the structural conditions of our institutions change, it becomes 
necessary to reconceive our social ideals. Just as we have learned 
to experiment in a practical way with new devices and methods 
in the productive and commercial arts of life, so we must now 
learn to employ new guiding hypotheses in the realm of human 
relationships and values. 
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The urgency of the problem of better human relationships is, 
of course, a function of the present abortive movements within 
our industrial civilization. Our scientific and technological achieve- 
ments will doubtless prove their own undoing unless our arts of 
social adjustment keep pace with their changing conditions. We 
face the problem of bringing the mentality of the American people 
into accord with their surroundings. The great disparity that has 
developed between the potentialities of our intricate mechanism 
for satisfying needs on the one hand and our laggard system of 
political and social controls on the other is perhaps the most 
striking instance of the nearly insuperable barriers of a concrete 
nature which we face in attempting to achieve cooperation on 
any wide scale. The mass orientation and the practical realities 
of life are too far apart. We witness over and over the breakdown 
of government when, regardless of party power, it tries to act 
the part of referee or counselor in industrial disputes or other 
forms of maladjustment in our economic-industrial-financial sys- 
tem. It appears, therefore, that our ideal of cooperation is in 
considerable degree bound up in the structural conditions and 
needs of our wider life. The rationale of this ideal must be found 
in the urgent requirements and circumstances of our practical 
existence. We cannot achieve democratic cooperation by fiat or 
by appeal to some inner sense of social justice by which individuals 
in their separate capacities and integrities may be expected to 
act in response to their essential natures. And we most certainly 
cannot hope for improvement through the revival and accentua- 
tion of that pernicious laissez-faire doctrine of the past whose 
effects persist even now to prevent the exercise of effective social 
intelligence in the achievement of better human relations. The 
positive need is for broadening understanding of the consequences 
of acts and for better disposition to take them into account. 


Some HInperinc Factors 


It is desirable, perhaps, to call attention in this connection to 
a number of inherited attitudes which not only hinder clarity 
of thinking but apparently contribute to the inertia and com- 
placency of our present beliefs, thereby making constructive 
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social action most difficult. We shall not attempt to consider 
these forces in detail, nor deal with them in the order of 
their occurrence or importance. It is enough for our purpose 
merely to point them out as a precaution in achieving a con- 
sidered outlook. There is probably no greater barrier to the 
achievement of a life of common consent and mutual under- 
standing today than the deep-lying historic belief that man is 
essentially selfish. Back of this attitude has been the assumption 
that the individual was a complete personality and individuality 
apart from others. Because individuals were obviously separate 
from one another in a spatial and physical sense, it was easy to 
assume that their minds, individualities, and personalities were 
likewise separate from those of other persons. It seems not to 
have occurred to anyone that just as we recognize on the biological 
level behaviors and relationships between individuals that are 
organic and functional, so we should doubtless find, if we were 
patient in our seeking, that the minds or personalities of indi- 
viduals are also functions of their associations with one another. 
Because of this uncritical acceptance of the essential complete- 
ness and isolation of individuals from one another, it has long been 
supposed that each person had a mind that somehow learned about 
the life outside—an attitude which is not altogether incongruous 
with our present ways of thinking about ourselves. One great 
problem of philosophy in the past was how an individual mind, 
so complete in itself, could possibly come to know anything about 
objects, conditions, or relations which existed outside. It was 
actually doubted by some whether the outside world really 
existed, the contention being that all one could possibly be sure 
of was his own impressions, and he had no way of knowing 
whether they really recorded accurately what was going on 
outside or not. 

The same general attitude made it appear that society was just 
an aggregate of individuals, and why it held together was some- 
thing of a mystery. At first those who thought much about it 
viewed individuals in their relation to society much as we think 
of the individual bricks of a wall in their relation to the wall. 
It seems to have been thought that humans are similarly bound 
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together by an external cement of some sort. Some such belief 
as this is doubtless connected with the recent emphasis upon 
devising cooperative techniques of one kind or another. These 
are supposed to serve as the sufficient condition of cooperation. 
The question, “How do individuals combine to form society?” 
has thus been a recurring question for a long time, and is even 
today for some. Various explanations of group action have been 
offered. At one time certain forces proceeding from the nature 
of the individual were proposed as explanations. It was insisted, 
for instance, that cooperative behavior was motivated by fear for 
one’s life. The individual found it necessary to be kindly disposed 
toward others in order to insure his own security. Individuals 
became negatively adapted to one another, so it was believed, 
much as a cat and dog finally become accustomed to each other’s 
presence in the house. Another view had it that the tie which 
bound people together in society was selfishness based mainly on 
the desire for economic advantage. This view must have been in 
part a product of the commercial and industrial revolutions of 
western Europe. It was apparently connected with the beginnings 
of wide-scale exchange of goods and services in a world rapidly 
becoming economically interdependent. Consequently, it must 
have helped to shape that shrewd business mentality which still 
colors men’s transactions and dealings in nearly all situations 
where the sale or exchange of goods or services takes place. Its 
essence was about as follows: “I will cooperate with you in 
getting what you want, providing you will help me get what I 
want.” 

Thus, we were faced with the paradox of a selfish coopera- 
tion! Men were essentially selfish by nature, but they could not 
get along without one another in the achievement of their ends 
or the satisfaction of their needs. They simply had to work 
together to some extent. Geography and the conditions of trade 
first made it necessary; division of labor and specialization of effort 
later confirmed it. An explanation had to be devised which would 
include both the external conditions and the assumed selfishness 
of man. But the explanation omitted all reference to any intrinsic 
satisfaction which individuals might derive from living and work- 
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ing together. It emphasized mechanism and intense self-seeking 
rather than a spiritual living together. In this morality we can 
see the seeds of our own more recent “rugged individualism,” 
except that the latter, especially as it manifested itself in our 
earlier agrarian economy, had in it more of a communal spirit. 
Everyone was to be guaranteed the right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness through the exercise of initiative and through the joy of 
accomplishment and fulfillment. In a world where there were 
always new frontiers and abundant resources a little further on, 
it was possible for all but the more indolent and incapacitated 
to succeed and enjoy a sense of security. 

It was insisted somewhat later, however, that these older views 
of social action were inadequate. It was now held that the indi- 
vidual did not act socially merely to get something for himself. 
He was going to do something with the products of his dealings 
and transactions with others, whether in business or commerce. 
It was insisted that he wanted goods or fortune for some social 
purpose, perhaps as something with which to “show off.” Osten- 
tatious display was thus regarded as a likely force in holding social 
groups together. It was but a step from this view, as we may 
imagine, to the notion that there were certain positive social 
instincts that held people together in society, such, for instance, 
as rivalry, imitation, and social approval. Thus, it was insisted 
that because some of man’s most primitive satisfactions were 
really social in character, he must be a gregarious animal. Being 
a social animal already, man’s nature would tend to dictate the 
character of social institutions, so it was believed. If we did not 
like some of the social institutions about us, such as war, com- 
petitive dealing, or our wage system, there was little that could 
be done about it since they were the products of man’s essential 
nature. We could do little to make man more social than he was 
found to be by his original condition. It is quite likely that this 
historic attitude has prevented any considerable effort in building 
a cooperative spirit among individuals and peoples. At best we 
have sought only half-heartedly to get people to cooperate because 
we have had the half-submerged, half-articulate belief that it does 
little good to try. The alternative has been an exaggeration of 
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external control through regulation, prohibitory mandate, and 
coercion. 
A PostriveE View 


But it is not, after all, with such forces as the foregoing that 
we are here concerned, except to recognize their presence as 
acquired attitudes and influences which have been thrust into 
the contemporary scene to cloud our visions and to make it more 
difficult to achieve wholesome social unity. More recently it has 
been insisted that the basic matter of social togetherness is not 
to be found in explanations reflecting either an intense individ- 
ualism and selfishness on the one hand or a generous altruism 
on the other. It is to be found in connection with certain very 
simple demands, such as for food, shelter, clothing, companionship, 
and cohabitation, which result quite inevitably in certain organic 
associations among individuals. As these inevitable associations 
rise to the level of emotionalized intelligence, they supply both 
the ingredients and the spirit of cooperation. Out of the problems 
that arise in connection with these elementary needs of life 
emerges the possibility of communal relationships of a higher 
spiritual sort. We must therefore begin with real problems and 
conditions requiring social adjustment. At the base of any ideal 
of cooperation are those very immediate and practical problems 
that are involved in man’s adaptation of means and materials to 
ends in the continual struggle to provide the elementary needs 
and satisfactions of life. In fact the urgency of these elemental 
needs is now becoming so great and the forces which would thwart 
their satisfaction for millions among us are becoming so powerful 
that any consideration of ideals that does not begin with these 
factual conditions is likely to appear as a venture in futility. In 
a world where the actions of individuals and peoples are so 
largely shaped by forces operating below the level of personal 
awareness and understanding, it doubtless seems at times, even 
to the more sensitive and informed among us, that the ideal of 
common consent is altogether Utopian. Certainly any discussion 
of ideals that is removed from the concrete pressures and actual- 
ities of contemporary life runs the risk of being academic and 
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irrelevant. For we as a people face a condition of affairs, not a 
theory. And it is with this condition that we should always begin 
in our treatment of problems, whether these problems be in the 
realm of values or in the realm of practice and efficiency. 


CooPpERATION More THAN INSTRUMENTAL IN SIGNIFICANCE 


However, at the risk of seeming to fling a contradiction, we 
must hasten to point out that cooperation is not a mere instru- 
mentality. It is an end within itself in that it has no purpose 
save more and better cooperation. There seems to be no higher 
end or value in life than that which brings about better human 
relationships. In a world knit together in many-sided structural 
interdependence, the one thing that can assure individual happi- 
ness is the development of a spirit of give-and-take and mutual 
consideration. Unless our culture can quickly devise ways and 
means of spreading the cooperative spirit, it seems certain that, 
as we have suggested before, our gains in the fields of science 
and technology will be jeopardized. But we do not seek coopera- 
tion solely or even mainly as an instrument for conserving our 
material gains. Such a corruption of the values of life has been 
disparagingly referred to as the pursuit of worldly success. It 
has been called the philosophy of crass materialism because of 
its exaggerated attention to output and its tendency to disregard 
the intrinsic worth of experience. 

We wish cooperation because it is in itself releasing and enrich- 
ing to the personal life. It is true, of course, that a wide gap has 
developed between our procedures for producing goods and serv- 
ices, on the one hand, and our ability to get along happily together 
as we attempt to use our new tools, on the other. In this gap fear, 
tensions, unemployment, and other maladjustments of a wide 
variety are multiplying at a terrifying rate. While we thus have 
our attention called forcibly to the harm that may come to us 
unless we improve our social relationships, it is not the mere 
instrumental significance of cooperation that we most prize. We 
must indeed devise, even through legislative means where pos- 
sible, better techniques for the adjustment of men to one another 
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in the control of methods of production and in the distribution and 
consumption of goods and services. But such external measures 
are in the nature of crutches. They are momentary expediencies 
whose values depend on the use made of them in developing 
mutual understanding. The deeper goal of it all is to be found 
in the intrinsic worth of cooperative experience itself. It is because 
life on this planet is an associated human venture that cooperation 
is good. Human beings were meant to make adjustments to one 
another; and adjustments of some kind they are sure to make. 
But if their lives are kept too much at the level of mere physical 
association, they simply fail of their richest possibilities. Physical 
association is basic to the humanization of relationships but does 
not constitute it nor guarantee it. Genuine togetherness is an 
accomplishment, not a datum. Our great technology and our 
intricate interdependence thus offer unlimited opportunity for 
cooperation and through it the achievement of the highest satis- 
factions ever experienced by men. In building our present indus- 
trial society we have paid the price of a truly great cooperative 
venture. It remains to be seen whether we shall profit from our 
investment by taking the next step toward a more consciously 
cooperative society. Let us turn now to a statement of some work- 
ing considerations. 


II. Work1nc Bases oF CooPpERATION 


From the preceding discussion it will doubtless appear to the 
reader that there is a certain artificiality about questions as to how 
individuals can be brought to cooperate in forming and sustaining 
group life, since they are always already in associations of some 
sort. There is always an association present when any new indi- 
vidual comes into the world, and it is imperative that this indi- 
vidual enter in some manner or degree into the life of the group 
in order to sustain his own. That there shall be cooperation of 
some kind is inevitable; but that its quality shall be of a high 
order is not inevitable at all. We can have no patience, therefore, 
with those older views which have assumed that one is either 
cooperative or non-cooperative. It is all a question of the degree 
or quality, which suggests the need of criteria in guidance rather 
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than the need, primarily, of cooperative techniques. It is growth 
in cooperation, not a pattern of cooperation that we seek. 

It is because of such considerations as these that we are tremen- 
dously concerned about how our pre-existent forms of association, 
including our ways of thinking, feeling, doing, and aspiring, 
influence the direction of individual growth and how the indi- 
vidual may in his turn be brought to a higher and higher level 
of cooperative participation. As things are, we know the indi- 
vidual is caught up in the midst of powerful pressures which 
tend to mold him in the image of their own likeness. The fact 
that a young child coming to school has any mind at all is 
probably no more a tribute to an inborn power of his own than 
to the effectiveness of the numerous out-of-school forces that 
have been playing into his life since birth, or even before. The 
most potent and pervasive of all social controls seems to be that 
which exists as the uses to which individuals everywhere are 
putting materials and products, whether of industry, science, or 
art, in the satisfaction of the simple needs for food, raiment, 
shelter, and the perpetuation of the species. We are concerned 
with how the individual growing up in the midst of this situation, 
and inevitably molded in great measure by it, can at the same 
time be helped to achieve a unique, creative life through the 
critical reconstruction of existing patterns of living. 

Freedom as growth in social responsibility. The trouble with 
the picture as we have just drawn it is that it involves an over- 
simplification. For man has learned some wrong uses of nature’s 
laws and materials, with the consequence that his fellowman is 
often downtrodden. When he uses production or exchange, not 
to satisfy either his own basic needs or those of his fellowman 
but to get profit or power, we see that although his acts have 
a social reference, they are not morally social, that is, they do 
not take proper account of consequences in terms of the needs 
and satisfactions of others. His freedom then exceeds its proper 
bounds because it does not include enough social intelligence or 
conscience, as we say. He needs to learn to see the actual and likely 
effects of his doings or sayings upon others and to be guided by 
what he sees. The problem of all problems of our time, it seems 
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to this writer at least, is that of so managing individuals, old and 
young, that they grow continually in the ability and disposi- 
tion to see and take wider and wider account of the likely effects 
and connections of their own doings. This is the higher freedom. 

It is at this point that the ideal of cooperation becomes the 
principle of guidance in all educational endeavor. From the side 
of the learner it is not necessary at all times, of course, that indi- 
viduals meet in face-to-face relationships in order to cooperate. 
Cooperation is really a quality of any action that tries to take 
account of its own wider meanings and consequences. It may 
therefore go on when one is alone, as when one is planning a 
course of action with due regard to its bearings upon the good 
fortune of others and trying at the same time to take account of 
what others are doing to give direction and point to one’s own 
conduct. Any individual can be cooperative in this sense, whether 
he engages overtly in group action or not. Perhaps the most 
fundamental sort of cooperation is that which takes place as 
individuals in their individual roles attempt to see and be guided 
by the wider meanings of what they do. This is social intelligence 
at its very best. It means that one is identifying himself intellec- 
tually and emotionally with the group welfare while retaining 
his own bent and integrity. But much overt face-to-face coopera- 
tion is also necessary, since it helps one in his individual capacity 
to sustain better his emotional unity with the group and to sense 
connections and relationships which he might not be able to take 
into account when working too much alone. 

Cooperation as practical and emergent. The foregoing discus- 
sion brings to us the need for distinguishing more exactly any 
aspects of cooperation that may be used helpfully in the improve- 
ment of human relationships. We have advanced the idea of 
degrees, qualities, or levels of associated action, and it is in this 
connection that we come upon the distinctive requirements of 
cooperation as an ideal. But, paradoxical as it may seem, we do 
not propose to make cooperation a conscious aim or ideal. Like 
all moral values, effective cooperation does not call attention to 
itself. It is too integrally connected with the meanings and imme- 
diate requirements of moment-to-moment participation to deserve 
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separate consideration, particularly by the participants themselves. 
Cooperation, like most ideals, is likely to be conceived as some- 
thing remote and in the end unattainable unless we see quite 
clearly its practical correlates in developing experience. This sug- 
gests its indigenous, experimental character. It suggests the close 
connection between concrete experience and an emergent, func- 
tional idealism. On such a basis as this, cooperation as an ideal 
is merely the fuller realization of meanings and relationships 
which in the beginning are very simple or perhaps hidden alto- 
gether. 

Physical aspects of cooperation. All behavior involves to some 
degree the principle of cooperation. It is true, of course, that we 
do not ordinarily think of basic biological functions such as 
breathing or digesting as affairs of cooperation, yet without 
cooperation between the lungs and the air or between digestive 
organs and food there could be no breathing or eating. Similarly, 
such acquired behaviors as walking and talking require that the 
organism and environment work together. There is an impor- 
tant sense in which it may be said that an individual really does 
not own his behaviors. They are joint products of an interactive 
process of cooperation between the physical organism and its 
environment. In referring to behaviors at the physical level, it 
would be quite absurd to ask which contributes more, organism 
or environment, to their nature or quality even though we are 
accustomed to speak of them as our own. We frequently use 
expressions which reflect the erroneous notion of complete owner- 
ship, as for instance when we speak of “my habit,” “my ability,” 
and the like. 

When we go into other areas of so-called individual behavior 
we see exactly the same thing. Consider, for instance, the work 
of the artist. If there is any human behavior that would seem to 
be individual and wholly personal and private, it is the method of 
the creative artist. But even here we find that creative production 
does not proceed from one’s insides. Because of a still current 
notion which holds that originality and genius are inborn, it is 
not altogether foolish to ask, say, of the sculptor whether the 
marble, chisel, model, and other objective materials and conditions 
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do not contribute greatly to the bust or statue upon which he 
is working. It is true, of course, that one of great artistic bent 
can do much with little in the way of facilities, tools or other 
physical materials, and conversely that one of little artistic bent 
can do little even with the best of facilities. But such facts have 
no bearing on our original principle, since in either case there 
must be environmental materials and facilities of some sort. 
Artistic production does not take place in an environmental 
vacuum. Creative genius is a function of particular environmental 
circumstances and opportunities as well as of one’s original endow- 
ment. Otherwise, we should expect Edisons, Fords, and Madame 
Curies in the jungles of Africa. It is only as we see creative pro- 
duction as a form of activity in which both the world and the 
physical organism are implicated that we get any adequate appre- 
ciation of its possibilities and of our part in helping to bring it 
to fuller realization in the life of every individual. 

Cooperation as function of common interests. But our con- 
cern with this level of cooperation is only to show how all higher 
levels have a physical basis. There must be opportunity to interact 
with one’s environment, to use things and practical conditions 
in carrying forward the life process. Unfortunately, too many 
human relationships never seem to rise much above this level. 
When mere habit or routine performance dominates one’s life, 
we have sheer mechanical interaction—a process hardly deserving 
to be called human. It is only as this physical interaction rises 
to the level of perceived meaning and preference that it may 
become human. We sometimes mistakenly assume, however, that 
one’s preoccupation with his own affairs is a sign of selfishness. 
We fail to see in it one of the essential conditions of genuine 
cooperation. 

Consider, for instance, little children when they first come to 
school. They bring with them their own little separate worlds of 
achieved habits, expectations, and preferences. They are not at 
the moment able to include in these little personal realizations 
a place for other members of the school group. Some of us are 
inclined to call them individualists. We think of them as self- 
centered, selfish. And we know there is an important sense in 
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which we must work to achieve group participation. But, as a 
matter of fact, their behaviors may contain already much of 
the needed basis for immediate cooperation. How often one 
sees two little girls or boys who seem to “hit it off” together from 
the very outset, although they may never have known each other 
before. We see them doing little things for each other. Why 
is this? Is it not because their achieved selves happen to have 
moved in much the same direction? They have had similar 
experiences, done similar things, and achieved much the same 
preferences. Things mean much the same to both. They are 
therefore attracted to each other. Each finds himself in the other. 
The same is true of older persons, of course. Certain teachers seem 
“naturally” to “click” or to achieve rapport and to cling together 
because of qualitative similarities in the notions and preferences 
which they have separately built up through former experiences. 

This simple cooperation seems to be in terms of the demands 
of friendship. It seems quite personal. We tend to take it for 
granted. But as we look beneath its immediate manifestations 
we find this substructure of similar experiences. Such experi- 
ences are too frequently inadequate, however, and must be delib- 
erately provided, as we shall shortly see. Cooperation in the family 
must have been of a much higher order in the earlier agrarian 
economy because of the great number of concrete experiences of 
similar character in which the members engaged. It was relatively 
easy for one member of the group to appreciate how the other 
members felt about things. Because the members of other families 
in the neighborhood engaged in similar experiences, it was also 
easy to enter into the spirit of their lives and to vibrate har- 
moniously with their interests, even in what we now refer to 
as an individualistic economy. But family life is fragile today 
because its interests are dispersed and do not glide easily into 
one another. It is more difficult for each member to appreciate 
the feelings and outlooks of the other members. And when we 
come to the affairs of the wider community, their impersonal, 
remote character almost defies the sort of appreciation which 
would make it possible for individuals to achieve deep humanity 
of spirit toward one another. It seems as if the individual almost 
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lives alone, so impersonal and difficult have become the relation- 
ships in our wider life. Despite our physical associations, we may 
even now be a nation of near-strangers. 


WHAT THE Wiper SITUATION REQUIRES 


It is this fact of wide structural interdependence that makes 
leadership in cooperation such an acute problem today. For the 
sort of intimate togetherness of which we have spoken must now 
be achieved on a new basis. The simple, face-to-face friendship 
basis is no longer adequate. Individuals must continue, of course, 
to achieve a part of their security in that former sense of being 
wanted, needed, and appreciated by the group. Each of us doubt- 
less requires for his own well-being that feeling of respectability 
which comes from being recognized and approved by the group. 
But our social situation requires cooperation on a wider scale 
than this. It is no longer a matter of exchange between two indi- 
viduals or even among the members of sizable face-to-face groups. 
The cooperating unit is now as broad as our culture itself. Conse- 
quently, the individual must be able to identify himself with the 
needs and aspirations of individuals whom he has never seen and 
whom he most likely will never see. 

Leadership in cooperation requires, first of all, that we shall 
tap the immediate background of experiences of those with whom 
we deal, whether old or young, in order that we may then help 
them discover the things they have in common. Unless we do 
this we have no way of contacting them. Furthermore, some- 
thing tremendously important happens to any individual when 
he is made to feel that his notions and experiences count in 
whatever is at hand, and that they are sure to receive a con- 
sideration that is exactly proportional to their merits. We can 
achieve mutual helpfulness only as individuals are attracted to 
each other through similar emotions, similar objects of interest 
and ways of looking at their world. And we cannot bring out 
such emotions unless we provide great opportunity for discus- 
sion. In order that discussion shall be real, it should be func- 
tionally related to the pursuit of concrete enterprises similar to 
those which, at the adult level, occupy so much of life in the 
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realms of industry, business, and leisure. As a compensation for 
the narrowness of family life as a productive unit, there must be 
deliberate effort to provide experiences in the various practical arts 
at a level of participation, skill, and appreciation appropriate 
to the maturity of the individual. For it is only through such 
basic forms of participation that we can guarantee children that 
common substructure of experience so much needed for the 
development of like-mindedness. This should be the heart of 
the curriculum of our schools. And cooperation among teachers 
and others concerned with the educational enterprise should get 
its meaning from the demands of participation in these concrete 
activities and the intellectual, art, and play interests which grow 
out of them. 


Tue ULtimate Goat 


But the ideal of cooperation finds its fruition in the individual’s 
growth in ability and disposition to identify himself, not figura- 
tively but literally, with the wider social welfare. Here is the 
larger potential security. We wish individuals who are helpful 
to others, not for the prestige or recognition they may receive 
or the personal satisfaction they may derive therefrom, but because 
they have learned that their part in the larger world is to help 
it along by helping all individuals everywhere, both seen and 
unseen, to achieve enrichment of living. We wish individuals 
who can rise above the immediacies of personal satisfaction or 
small-group needs and who will solve their problems in the light 
of the problems and needs of groups in the most distant com- 
munities. The precarious world situation in which we find our- 
selves demands this type of character. We no longer dare think pri- 
marily in terms of personal satisfactions. Our satisfactions must 
be relevant to those of our culture as a whole. And this may at 
times require that the individual endure personal privation in 
order to accomplish the larger end. But the annoyance becomes 
a bitter-sweet. 

This idealistic view differs sharply, of course, from the earlier 
conceptions which subordinated the individual to social insti- 
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tutions. For it does not imply blind obedience to certain institu- 
tions that are authoritative. It suggests an emergent realization 
of how the personalities of all individuals can best be respected 
and developed without the complete subjugation of any. The 
realization of this ideal requires that individuals everywhere 
come more fully to appreciate the human struggle that has made 
possible the great achievements they enjoy, even with all of the 
blunders and delinquencies which may be pointed out in the 
present state of affairs. Our young people must be brought to 
such a deep gratitude to the past for the arts of our present 
civilized existence that they come to feel personal obligation to 
the future, and wish to identify themselves with the wider welfare 
even in the midst of frustration and difficult circumstance. This 
is our ultimate ideal for cooperation. 











CHAPTER IX 
IMPLEMENTING THE IDEAL 


There are two phases to progress: the subjective and the objec- 
tive phases. Progress arises primarily in the subjective world, as 
a creative idea in the mind of an individual, and through com- 
munication the idea spreads to other minds until they, too, hold 
the idea as their own. Ideas, however, lead to action and if a 
new idea is sufficiently stimulating, sooner or later the original 
creator of the idea, or one of his followers, is moved to clothe 
what was previously only a subjective thought or desire with 
objective reality. 

In both the subjective and objective phases of the process, modi- 
fication takes place as the idea spreads from person to person. 
The original concept thus slowly evolves. On the subjective side, 
at first only a few highly sensitive persons are able to grasp the 
new concept. But when the idea is once translated into objective 
behavior which can be recognized and appraised by the usual 
sensory processes, evolution becomes more rapid. Patterns, me- 
chanical aids, procedures, rules and standards are created in 
rapid succession and these in turn stimulate new creative im- 
pulses. After a time, however, the evolution approaches perfec- 
tion, the creative process slows down, and the expression of the 
idea assumes a more or less static pattern. 

The development of the horseless carriage, of the movies, and 
of the radio are illustrations of evolutions which have occurred 
within the lifetime of all of us. It is indeed a far cry from Ford’s 
early motor-driven tricycle to the luxury and perfection of the 
modern limousine; from the first crude nickelodians to the 
talking color films of the present day and to the three dimen- 
sional projection in natural color that lies ahead; from the first 
crude detection of wireless signals of Marconi and others to the 
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perfection of modern radio reproduction. So it will be with 
cooperation. 

The concept of democratic cooperation has been clearly vi- 
sioned and perfected as a subjective idea. The previous chapters 
have traced the evolution of the concept and its implications. A 
beginning has been made in objective expression. But the real 
need of the hour is for those techniques, principles, practices, and 
standards which enable anyone who will to put the idea to the 
test of practical trial. 

Techniques, however, cannot be created at will; they must be 
evolved by longtime cooperative effort. As a stimulus to that 
effort the committee in charge of the yearbook gathered together 
such suggestions of techniques as it could find and published them 
as a bulletin * for the guidance of those who wished to experiment 
in this new field. Because of limitations of space, those techniques 
cannot be repeated here. A summary of the reports of the experi- 
ments and conclusions submitted by a few of the teachers who 
put the techniques to use in the classroom will be found in Part 
IJ. But it is important for all interested in the promotion of demo- 
cratic cooperation to realize that the implementation of coopera- 
tion by the invention and use of specific techniques is of equal 
importance with the clear visioning of the ideal. Americans have 
long been noted for their inventive genius. The time has come 
when that genius needs to be turned to the field of social prob- 
lems. 

One might well ask, “Do we not now possess adequate tech- 
niques of cooperation? Do not the systems of parliamentary rules 
and regulations in use the world around constitute all the machin- 
ery that is needed for efficient cooperation?” The answer is “No.” 
Robert’s Rules of Order, for instance, were formulated for use in 
a competitive society. Motions, substitute motions, amendments, 
and majority rule afford an orderly method by which competing 
ideas may be presented and discussed, and decisions reached. But 
filibusters and all the other obstructionist tactics serve to make 
clear the nature of the contest that goes on in every parliamentary 


1 Teachers and Cooperation. Price 25¢. Address: S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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assembly operating under existing rules of order. A majority vote 
always creates a dissatisfied minority. The products of legislative 
action are usually compromises. Discussion and debate are ordi- 
narily divisive. They tend to break an assemblage up into groups 
of persons aligned on one side or the other of the question under 
discussion. 

The invention and trial of better methods has gone far enough 
to prove that procedures based on a desire for unity and mutual 
helpfulness lead to far more valuable results. By holding itself 
rigidly to appropriate procedures, any group, the individual mem- 
bers of which desire unity, may carry on discussions which 
mobilize the brain power of the individual members, which stimu- 
late creative thinking, generate understanding, and develop feel- 
ings of friendship and respect. Decisions are reached by “unani- 
mous consent,” not by majority vote; the unity of the group is 
preserved, and the loyalty of individual members to the group is 
strengthened. 

In its bulletin, Teachers and Cooperation, the committee pre- 
sents specific procedures for: 


. Understanding a conflicting point of view. 

. Harmonizing conflicts of opinion. 

. Enriching and clarifying thought. 

. Pooling the creative products of small group conferences. 
. Reaching decisions by unanimous consent. 

. Cooperative planning. 

. Delegating action. 


NI QV WN 


In addition, a number of situations and problems are listed for 
which no formal techniques have as yet been devised. 

Here is a great need and a great opportunity. While it is very 
true that techniques will not of themselves generate the coopera- 
tive spirit, it is also true that the intent and the effort to cooperate 
frequently are wasted in fruitless effort when the right procedures 
are not used. Adequate techniques facilitate cooperation. They 
enable creative cooperators more readily to transfer their skill 
to the less able and to the less experienced. 

There are three contributions every proponent of cooperation 
can make: 
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1. He can study and use the existing techniques and spread information 
that such techniques are available. 

2. He can appraise his experiences, locate defects and deficiencies, and 
report them to inventive thinkers, even if he is unable to correct the 
recognized defects himself. 


3. He can recognize and formulate his unsolved cooperative problems and 
needs, so that new techniques may be devised to meet them. 


If he himself is a resourceful, inventive thinker, he should of 
course exert himself to remedy the defects he recognizes and to 
create the new techniques for which he finds a need. Above all, 
he should publish his creative contributions for the benefit of all.’ 
Only by such cooperative activities can the ideal so richly and 
vividly presented in this Yearbook be made objective and fruitful. 


? The committee and the columns of the journal of our Department are available to 
aid in such publication. 














PART II 
PRACTICES 








CHAPTER X 
PURPOSES 


When a group of people attempts to discuss a problem as com- 
prehensive and far-reaching as that of “cooperation,” it feels an 
obligation to offer some picture of where we are today in our 
effort to put cooperative practices into effect. This obligation is 
discharged in Part II of this Yearbook. Part I has presented the 
philosophical, psychological, and historical aspects of the problem, 
analyzing the present social scene and describing the long upward 
struggle through which man has evolved his present methods of 
working together. The implications of this problem for educa- 
tion were also included, since the emphasis of the Yearbook is 
largely educational. Part II deals with the practical aspects of the 
problem. It attempts to give a cross-section of present-day beliefs 
and practices of teachers and administrators concerning coopera- 
tion, in order that the reader may have a starting point from which 
to plan experiments in helping pupils to find better ways of 
living and working together. 

It is a well-known fact that in spite of the general acceptance 
of the principle of democratic cooperation as the foundation for 
a desirable way of living, few are actually practicing it. Most 
persons give lip service only to the democratic ideal. In spite 
of the great advances made by educators in studying the indi- 
vidual needs of children, and in adapting educational methods 
to suit these needs, teaching and school administration are in the 
main autocratic. Perhaps an important reason for this state of 
affairs is that few teachers, principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents have themselves been democratically educated. The 
school usually views itself as a self-sufficient institution, planning 
and appraising its activities without any help from the outside. 
All that it asks is an acceptance of school affairs by outside 
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groups, and a willingness to contribute when outside resources 
are needed by the school. In school administration all too fre- 
quently cooperation is interpreted to mean merely the appoint- 
ment of committees by the administrative staff to investigate 
problems which are relatively unimportant to educational prog- 
ress. The statement has been made that, even up to the present, 
democratic methods of dealing with pupils have been more widely 
adopted than have similar methods of dealing with members of 
the teaching staff. One reason, perhaps, is that both the layman 
and the educator have come to expect and desire a conventional 
kind of education, supporting fixed patterns, and to fear the too- 
hurried surrender of old values. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the Yearbook Committee should 
find it difficult to locate descriptions of specific techniques of 
cooperation. Even in those places where very complete attempts 
have been made to achieve democratic cooperation, it is doubtful 
whether the achievement has gone much beyond the leadership 
level. 


EXPERIMENTATION REPORTED 


Chapter XI describes the experimentation of two school systems 
in democratic school administration. No doubt other communities 
have gone equally as far or farther in the development of coopera- 
tive practices, but it will have to be granted that these two school 
systems are among the pioneers in this field. It is not intended that 
their practices should serve as patterns for other school systems 
to follow, but rather that the growth in cooperative techniques 
here described shall show how this development can take place. 
A new interpretation of administration is developed in this 
descriptive chapter. 

The purpose of Chapter XII is to show the prevailing con- 
cepts of cooperation and the actual cooperative activities, as 
revealed in the results of questionnaires which were sent to 
teachers, supervisors, and superintendents. No effort was made to 
appraise the concepts or the practices, but comparisons are pre- 
sented of the reports made by different groups, and of the beliefs 
of different groups and the actual practices which they describe. 
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The latter shows the gap which exists between theory and prac- 
tice. An attempt was also made to point out those practices which 
are barriers to teacher and pupil growth. 

Chapter XIII describes the efforts of a group of teachers to 
put into practice certain cooperative techniques described in the 
Committee’s bulletin, Teachers and Cooperation.’ Once again, it 
is evident from the small number of written reports that the 
number of teachers actually trying to experiment with real 
cooperative techniques is exceedingly small, although interest in 
this subject is high. The chief purpose is to show the results of 
concentrated effort in this direction, and to encourage others to 
try similar experiments. 

Throughout this section of the Yearbook, an effort has been 
made to substitute a definite program of action for vague senti- 
mentalities. Democracy has been accused of being lacking in 
definiteness of purpose. Progress lies not in substituting new 
names for old beliefs, but in changing old habits into a new 
line of thought and action. 


* See footnote on p. 112. 








CHAPTER XI 


EXPERIMENTATION IN DEMOCRATIC COOPERATION 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Most of us are aware of two diametrically opposed issues in 
educational administration. One tends toward an autocratic regi- 
mentation of teaching and learning with its correlative dictatorial 
methods. The other tends toward a flexible coordination of pupil, 
teacher, patron, and administrator in the intelligent exercise of 
their capacities for cooperative social living and growth. In this 
chapter the organization and procedures of two school systems 
approaching in practice the latter point of view will be dis- 
cussed. 

Before describing the practice and procedure used in two school 
systems experimenting with democratic participation in admin- 
istration, a brief description of certain forms of organization 
commonly observed to secure cooperative participation will be 
given. Basically, there are three patterns of organization that 
cooperative administration appears to assume in utilizing the 
creative ability of all members of the group. These patterns may be 
classified as follows: 


1. An advisory body to the superintendent. 
a. Membership of the advisory body appointed by the administrative 
officer. 
b. A representative body which is composed of members elected by 
the teaching group. 
c. Combinations of “a” and “b”. 
2. The open forum, where the entire staff discusses and decides problems 
with or without the aid of committees. 
3. Traditional committee organization. Committees appointed by and 
responsible to the administrator. 


The advisory council is commonly appointed by the admin- 
istrator himself and consists of a number of persons whom he 
thinks capable of offering constructive suggestions on matters 
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pertaining to school policies and practices. In this form of coopera- 
tive participation, some of the real values of cooperative partici- 
pation are lessened in that only a few selected members of the 
teaching staff have the opportunity to face and solve challenging 
problems. There are three objections to this means of participa- 
tion. First, there is a failure to utilize the creative thinking of 
the entire staff. Second, under this form only a limited number 
of teachers have the opportunity to grow and develop through 
participative action. Third, in many such cases there is little 
or no effort to make the council representative of various inter- 
ests and views of the personnel. In this type of organization the 
value of the council’s work and the extent of democratic partici- 
pation practiced depend to a great extent upon the administra- 
tor who decides the membership of the council. In this form, 
the final authority and outcome actually reside with the person 
who appoints the council. In many systems the administrative 
council supports, without intending to do so, the autocratic inter- 
ests and control of the administrator. 

The second form of council organization is similar to the 
first. The essential difference, however, is that the council is 
composed of members elected by the various interest or func- 
tional groups. In this pattern, the administrator is not only seeking 
assistance in running the school, but also is attempting to secure 
cooperative planning, thinking, and evaluating on the part of the 
entire personnel by means of representatives of the faculty chosen 
by the faculty. In making important decisions where this type 
of organization is in existence, the representatives composing the 
council often choose to refer the final solution of a problem under 
consideration to the group they represent, in order to secure direct 
judgment and discussion by all concerned. 

Representation in this type of cooperative administration usually 
takes one of two forms: either representation by units, i.e., by 
schools, rooms, or classes, or by interest areas, such as kinder- 
garten areas, primary grades (or even by single grades), inter- 
mediate grades, high school sections, supervision, or administra- 
tion. Although we usually find one or the other of these methods 
in determining representation on the council, it is not uncommon 
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to find combinations of them. In the council, administrators often 
have more representation in proportion to their numbers than 
do other groups. In fact, one generally finds all the superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, research directors, etc., as mem- 
bers of the council by virtue of their position. This situation often 
gives the administration a weighted advantage when questions 
must be settled by ballot. 

The representative council type of cooperative administration is 
most often found in the larger schools and larger cities. Where the 
school system is not too large, a forum type of organization is 
commonly found in attempting to determine administrative prac- 
tices and policies democratically. 

The forum is a type of cooperation in which the entire group of 
teachers meets to discuss and decide school problems, policies, and 
general practices. Although committees are utilized in all three 
forms—advisory councils, forum, and committee organization— 
committee organization and activity appear to be more of an 
integral part of the forum type of organization. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to provide true democratic participation by means of com- 
mittees when the composition of committees is determined by the 
administrator, or if they report and are responsible to him alone 
instead of to the faculty as a group or to a group representing the 
faculty. This pseudo-democratic participation, which utilizes com- 
mittees controlled by the administrator, may be better designated 
as “helping” or “chore” participation, rather than democratic par- 
ticipation in administration. Although the Yearbook Committee 
recognizes the deficiencies of this type of organization for demo- 
cratic participation, it feels that this form of organization may be 
utilized when necessary as one of the early steps toward more 
democratic participation. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PARTICIPATION IMPERATIVE 


It is remarkable that men are so blind to the futility of a morality which 
merely blazons ideals, erects standards, asserts laws, without finding in them 
any organic provision for their own realization.* 


* Dewey, John, “Psychology and Social Practice.” Contributions to Education, University 
of Chicago, 1899, No. 2, p. 36. 
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If democratic participation is ever to mean anything, it must be 
taken out of its nebulous state. Although democratic participation 
in school administration is essentially an attitude of mind, along 
with that proper attitude of mind there is need for an instrument 
or pattern to facilitate the solution of problems democratically. 
There must be means for the intelligent expression by all concerned 
according to their ability in determining policies and procedures of 
the schools. One cannot proceed far in a democratic administration 
with either the pattern or the attitude alone. It is not an either-or 
proposition. Both are needed. Expecting to have democratic ad- 
ministration without an organization is as absurd as thinking that 
one can produce electric light from a stream without turbines and 
other instrumental machinery. A pattern of organization is one of 
the essentials of democratic participation in administration, but the 
pattern must not be a thing too fixed. It should be a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. 

Fortunately, there are persons who consider democratic partici- 
pation in school administration more than an ideal and an attitude. 
To them it is more than a fanciful dream existing only in imagi- 
nation. A few minds with an experimental outlook upon education 
and the world, with a functional understanding of democracy, 
with a faith in human integrity, and with a desire to respect the 
personality of each member of the group, are pioneering in educa- 
tional administration. These individuals have more than a “saying” 
acquaintance; they have a “doing” acquaintance with democratic 
administration. They are attempting to practice what they teach. 

The remainder of this chapter aims to describe briefly the trails 
that are being blazed by two school systems in effecting democratic 
cooperation in school administration. Most of us are aware that 
some schools have gone farther than others in clarifying the 
concept of democratic participation in administration, in accepting 
the point of view inherent in democratic social relationships, and 
also in instrumenting it into practice. Two systems have been se- 
lected where democratic participation is under the process of ex- 
perimental development. The Committee is aware that other school 
systems have made comparable progress and that many adminis- 
trators are beginning to move in the direction of democratic ad- 
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ministration. The superintendents in the school systems here de- 
scribed are among the first to recognize that they do not have the 
final answer to all the problems of cooperative participation in 
administering the schools. They realize that their practices are 
spotted and a little ragged in places. Imperfect though their prac- 
tices may be, we must acknowledge their pioneering attempt to 
lessen the gap between the ideal and the real. 

Administration in these two experimental school systems is con- 
sidered as an activity present in all levels of the school. Not only is 
administration to be found in the superintendent’s activities, but it 
is also to be found in the activities of principals and teachers. Each 
is striving to serve as a leader and coordinator of the group in his 
particular situation and area of responsibility. The superintendent 
serves as an “over-all” coordinator. He is obligated to view the 
system as a whole and to provide for the maximum effectiveness 
of the interrelated parts within the system. It is his duty to coordi- 
nate the thinking and planning of the group as a whole in order to 
improve the learning opportunities for those whom the schools 
must first serve—the pupils. Similarly, the principal may be con- 
sidered as the coordinating head of a single school, while the class- 
room teacher may be interpreted as the administrative functionary 
who coordinates the activities within the classroom. Where ad- 
ministration is thus interpreted, it is desirable that each adminis- 
trator assume the responsibilities of his position in the light of an 
organic pattern which has been formulated for the system through 
participation of all persons concerned. 

The two school systems whose experimentation in democratic 
administration is here described are of two different types: the 
first, a system that employs the council form of organization; the 
second, a smaller system that utilizes the forum type of organiza- 
tion. 


I—EXPERIMENTING WITH DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION 
IN THE COUNCIL TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


Background. The school system is located in a suburban residen- 
tial community of approximately 20,000 population. With the ex- 
ception of a small area, the socio-economic status of the community 
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is above that of the average American community. Teachers in 
this system have considerably more training than do teachers in 
cities of comparable size throughout the United States.’ More than 
half the teachers had four years of schooling above high school at 
the time of this study. The median years of training for junior and 
senior high school teachers was a little more than five years above 
high school. The median number of years teaching experience was 
seventeen years, fourteen years, and fifteen years for the elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school teachers respectively. 

The system comprises both elementary and secondary grades, 
there being eight elementary schools, one junior high school, and 
a senior high school comprised of grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 
Each of the units is housed in a separate building. The total num- 
ber of teachers employed in the system is 180. 

Each member of the faculty in the system was asked to answer 
a questionnaire which revealed his opinion concerning several 
statements relative to the role of «ducation in a democracy. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the forms were completed and returned. Four 
basic questions pertaining to participation in administration and 
the opinion of the faculty concerning them are given in order to 
indicate the point of view accepted by the faculty. 

Of those teachers responding to the questionnaire, sixty-three 
per cent voiced a substantial or complete disagreement with the 
statement that public education in America has adequately per- 
formed its role in a democracy. Ninety-two per cent expressed the 
opinion that schools in a democracy should be so run that our 
young people will live democratically in all aspects of school life. 
Ninety-three per cent indicated the opinion that in democratic 
administration the source of responsibility is to be found in the 
cooperative thinking and planning of the groups concerned rather 
than in the thinking and planning of the administrative staff. 
Ninety-seven per cent thought that cooperative participation in 
public school administration has been one of the most effective 
means of improving the quality and directive force of each mem- 
ber’s contribution to the work of the school. 


* Evenden, E. S., National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. V1, p. 42. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Education, 1933. 
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When the superintendent entered the system two years ago, co- 
operative participation in administration was found in separate 
building units only, and then usually in the form of various teacher 
committees. Soon after his arrival in the new position, the superin- 
tendent felt the need for advice and assistance in meeting problems 
of the schools. Consequently, he invited the elected officers of the 
Teachers Association to meet with him and help in choosing the 
courses he should pursue in solving many of the urgent problems 
confronting the schools. Principals of the various schools, as well 
as representatives of the teachers from each building, were invited 
by the superintendent to act as his advisory body. During the first 
year in the system (1936-37), this Council served purely and solely 
as an advisory body to the superintendent. However, at the first 
meeting of the year 1937-38 the superintendent confided to the 
Council that he was ready to make the Superintendent’s Council 
a responsible body to form policies, or to recommend to the Board 
of Education in those cases where the Board should exercise dis- 
cretionary powers. The invitation to shift from a mere advisory 
capacity to a real policy-forming body was so sudden and far- 
reaching in its implied consequences that members of the Council 
requested some time to consider the matter. They wanted also to 
learn the wishes and attitudes of persons whom they were repre- 
senting on the Council.’ After a careful and thorough study of the 
matter, the group decided that if they would be privileged to use 
the referendum on questions that seemed to warrant such a course 
of procedure, they would like to participate. 

* Since the Council’s inception, the membership has been extended to include forty 
members, as follows: 


1 building representative from each elementary school.............. 8 
1 building alternate from each elementary school................. 8 
2 building representatives from the junior high school and alternate.. 3 
2 building representatives from the senior high school and alternate.. 3 
Chairmen of standing committees of Teachers Association.......... 3 
Elected officers of committees of Teachers Association.............. 5 
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Since the acceptance of the invitation to become more than an 
advisory body, the Superintendent’s Council has assumed a real 
policy-forming function. It is now a body, of which the superin- 
tendent is a member, that actually formulates and adopts policies, 
establishes practices, and in matters where the Board has discretion 
to act, recommends action to the Board through the superintend- 
ent. The Council meets regularly once a month. There are no stand- 
ing committees of the Council, but instead temporary committees 
are created to take care of any business or problem that may arise 
requiring committee investigation and action. Membership on 
committees, however, is not limited solely to Council members. 
Other persons within the school system and community who have 
a background of experience, training, or interest relating to a prob- 
lem are customarily requested to serve on committees. 


METHops oF ATTACK ON SPECIFIC PRoBLEMS 


Let us take a few of the problems that the schools have been 
working on and examine the procedure followed. 

Annual versus semi-annual promotions. This was a problem 
which presented itself to the schools for consideration. A commit- 
tee of teachers and principals was appointed to study the various 
aspects of the problem, and after several weeks the committee 
reported its recommendations to the Council. It recommended that 
the practice of semi-annual promotions should be. abandoned and 
that promotions on the annual basis should be instituted. Although 
the Superintendent’s Council was in favor of the recommendations 
of the committee, the committee itself strongly insisted that before 
the change to annual promotions should be submitted to the Board 
of Education for its consideration or made effective in the schools, 
the community should have an opportunity to express itself in the 
matter. 

In accordance with the committee’s purpose, the question of 
whether the schools should adopt the general practice of annual 
promotions was taken before patrons of schools. During the course 
of a few months the question was discussed at evening meetings of 
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parent groups, Parent-Teacher Association meetings, and infor- 
mally in homes throughout the district. Members of the faculty 
made every effort to point out the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of the practice of annual promotions. After many meet- 
ings, at which hundreds of patrons had heard the problem dis- 
cussed, the issue was finally put to a vote of the patrons. Although 
there was a majority in favor of making the shift to annual pro- 
motions, about forty per cent of the patrons were strongly opposed 
to the change. In view of the strong opposition of this minority 
group, the plan of shifting to annual promotions was temporarily 
abandoned. 

The Board of Education, however, became so enlightened 
through the study and discussion of the problem that it desired 
to provide some means of shifting to annual promotions for those 
who desired the change. In making these arrangements, it was felt 
that perhaps a general shift to annual promotions would take place 
as patrons recognized the advantages of the change. 

Problem of reports to parents. Another problem that this school 
system has studied cooperatively is that of formulating reports to 
the home concerning pupil progress. A committee of elementary 
school principals has been experimenting over a period of approxi- 
mately four years with different kinds of reports to parents. 
Changes were incorporated in the reports from time to time as 
seemed warranted under the circumstances. After a period of ex- 
perimenting, one school prepared a form which seemed to produce 
good results in that particular school. When another school brought 
up the question of adopting this form for its reports to the home, 
the Parent-Teacher Association of this school objected strongly. 
Therefore, as a result of the parental dissatisfaction, a joint commit- 
tee of teachers and parents was created to study the problem and 
see if something more desirable and satisfactory than the form in 
present use could be developed. 

On any matter where the home is directly concerned, the schools 
in this system have been eager to create the feeling among members 
of the community that the schools are theirs and that all—teachers, 
pupils, and parents—need to work together in directing the educa- 
tional activities and procedures of a dynamic school system. A 
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concept of educational leadership which accepts the view that each 
has something to contribute and that there is a need to work things 
out together is a wide departure from the concept of educational 
leadership in which the administration develops the activities and 
practices, then attempts to “sell” them to the school and com- 
munity. 


CoMMITTEES 


Educational Needs Committee. The function of the Steering 
Committee on Educational Needs is to conduct a study to deter- 
mine the needs of pupils and then to select for teaching those needs 
for which the schools are responsible. This committee is composed 
of five members—two teachers, two parents, and a pupil. Early in 
its deliberation the committee decided that one of the best methods 
to determine pupil needs was to go directly to the pupils them- 
selves. Three grades—the sixth, ninth, and twelfth—were chosen 
to assist in determining the educational needs of pupils in that city. 
About 750 pupils in grades six, nine, and twelve were given ten 
cards each on which they were requested to list their educational 
needs other than subjects then being offered in school. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 cards were returned to the committee.* 

The next problem of the committee, summarizing the items, was 
taken over by a group of pupils who summarized the needs by 
grades. After the statements were tabulated, the committee chose 
from each grade-list one hundred needs that were mentioned most 
frequently, after which this shortened list of one hundred state- 
ments was resubmitted to the same grades for further study. 
Pupils were invited to take the statements home and discuss them 
with their parents in order to make the most reliable selection pos- 
sible. While the statements were being studied at home, they 
were also being discussed in homerooms of schools throughout the 
city. The list of one hundred statements was then further classified 
into nineteen areas: (1) health, (2) sex adjustment, (3) safety, (4) 
vocation, (5) use of money, (6) mental hygiene—mentioned by 
seniors but not by sixth and ninth grades, (7) study habits, (8) 


“The senior class returned 2,000 cards, the freshman class returned 1,500 cards, the 
sixth grade returned 1,500 cards. 
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recreation, (9) personal and moral qualities, (10) home and family 
relationships, (11) manners and courtesy, (12) personal attractive- 
ness, (13) daily schedule, (14) civic interests, attitudes, and respon- 
sibilities, (15) getting along with people, (16) philosophy of life, 
(17) English language, (18) other school subjects, and (19) prepa- 
ration for college (sixth grade summary of statements did not in- 
clude this item). 

The final report was presented in the form of twenty statements 
summarized by students of the senior high school who were in the 
New Curriculum Experiment.’ Two new items were added to the 
list by the senior class group. The list of twenty basic educational 
needs as formulated by the New Curriculum Students of the senior 
class follows: 

We believe that as citizens we should: 


. Understand the human body and its care. 

. Possess a fair understanding of the importance and functions of sex. 

. Be able to render first aid in case of emergency. 

. Appreciate the traffic rules and regulations so that we shall be courte- 
ous pedestrians as well as capable drivers. (Here the seniors wished to 
add some statement of the need for an understanding of all civic 
attitudes and responsibilities of the individual.) 

. Learn to study efficiently and independently—to think individually. 

. Have a clear knowledge of the various occupations and their oppor- 
tunities in order to make wise selections. 

. Acquire standards for criticizing plays, films, and radio broadcasts. 

. Build up an intelligent appreciation for the fine arts. 

g. Participate in some enjoyable sport which will be of use in later life. 
(The seniors believed that participation in some hobby is just as 
important if not more important than participation in sport. There- 
fore, they would like to see some statement of this made.) 

10. Appreciate the value of money and be able to budget an income to 

meet current living standards. 

11. Develop mental and moral qualities which shall encourage leadership 

and cooperation. 

12. Assume our share of responsibility in our individual homes. 

13. Be able to manage a household acceptably. 

14. Know how to dress simply and attractively. 

15. Budget time so that each day is well planned. (The seniors wanted it 

understood that they did not believe in too strict a schedule. They 

believe in a tentative budgeting of time which will offer some leeway 
to their activities.) 


>WN 
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* This school is one of the thirty schools cooperating in The New Curriculum Experi- 
ment sponsored by the Progressive Education Association. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
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Be sure that at all times we are behaving in a distinctly courteous 
manner. 

Acquire characteristics which will enable us to get along with other 
people. 

(The seniors want a basic and primary understanding of psychology.) 
Be able to express ourselves fluently, vividly, and accurately. 


(The seniors were surprised to see that there was no mention of the 


need for acquiring some basic religious belief, and so they wish to see 
some mention made of this need.) 


Committee on Educational Needs of a Democratic Society. The 
Committee on Educational Needs of a Democratic Society is com- 
posed of seven members—three parents, three teachers, and a pupil. 
The function of the committee is to formulate the needs that are 
peculiar for citizenship in a democracy. Although this committee 
has not drawn upon the entire community resources to the extent 
used by the Committee on Educational Needs, it has, however, 
tried to secure the best thinking of the community by means of 
discussions and conferences. 

The Committee submitted a report to the Superintendent’s 
Council listing the following needs for citizens in a democracy: 


Our Democratic Society Neeps a CITIZENRY THAT: 


I. 


2. 


pw 


aon nau 


10. 


II. 


12. 


Understands how the democratic process has developed and appre- 
ciates the sacrifices that have made its development possible. 
Understands and accepts the fundamental principles of American 
democracy in its economic, political, and social phases. 


. Understands the alternatives to the democratic process. 
. Understands the unavoidable limitations of the democratic process 


and the defects in its operation in our country today. 


. Accepts responsibility for helping to remedy these defects. 
. Is loyal to the democratic ideal. 
. Realizes that our basic social institutions must be reconstructed to 


fit the needs of a changing world. 


. Respects the researches, judgments, and proposals of specialists in 


the social sciences. 


. Knows and appreciates the contributions to our social heritage that 


have been made by other nations. 

Is aware of the essential interdependence of nations in the modern 
world. 

Understands why other forms of economic, political, and social 
organization have developed in other countries and is, therefore, 
tolerant and sympathetic. 

Accepts just dealing tempered with mercy and humility as the 
standard for individuals and groups in all dealings with others. 
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These few brief reports of committee procedure and activities 
that have been cited are, perhaps, sufficient to provide an idea of 
the part teachers, pupils, and parents play in cooperatively partici- 
pating in forming educational policies and practices. However, it 
is understood that there are many other activities in which teachers 
share in making decisions bearing on school policy and practice. 
Mention of a few other activities that have been carried on by means 
of democratic participation will be made in passing. The salary 
schedule now operating is essentially as formulated by the Teachers 
Association. The Teachers Association was also instrumental in 
developing a tenure policy. Teachers have selected texts to be used 
in the system. The Superintendent’s Council formulated the school 
calendar and established a policy concerning Christmas pro- 
grams. 


Boarp oF EpucaTION AND CounciL RELATIONS 


It is necessary, almost imperative in fact, to secure the approval 
of the Board of Education before much can be accomplished by 
way of democratic participation in administration. In the system 
we have been describing, the Board has insisted that there be a clear 
distinction between policy forming, policy recommendation, and 
policy execution. Since the Board of Education is theoretically the 
people’s representative, it insists upon having a clear line of author- 
ity and execution in order to place responsibility for carrying out 
of policy and obtaining results within the schools. 

In all matters where the Board of Education is definitely respon- 
sible, it reserves the right to act. In matters where the Board of 
Education looks to the superintendent for policy forming or recom- 
mending of policy, it holds him responsible for determining or 
recommending such policies. The Board is not concerned by what 
means the policy is formulated. If the superintendent desires to 
utilize the intelligent thinking of the faculty, pupils, and members 
of the community, he may do so. But it is important, as far as the 
Board of Education is concerned, to keep in mind that there is to 
be a clear line of responsibility through the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and teachers for results developing from any policy or 
activity of the school. The Board of Education, seemingly, does not 
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desire decentralization of responsibility especially if, due to decen- 
tralization, there will result a loss of ability to place responsibility 
clearly and definitely. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE COUNCIL 


The superintendent in this system distinguishes, as does the 
Board, between policy forming, policy recommending, and policy 
execution. Although there is cooperative participation in the forma- 
tion of policies and in recommending policies to the Board, there 
is not the same sharing in the matter of responsibility of policy 
execution. The administrative officers of the school are held re- 
sponsible for this activity and as a result there is a definite “line” 
organization in respect to responsibility for the execution of 
policy. There may be, and usually is, participation in determining 
the procedures and technique for executing a policy, but the respon- 
sibility for carrying out the policy and accounting for its results 
is definitely placed. 

The point of view that responsibility for execution must be defi- 
nitely placed is no doubt justified. In American political democracy 
there has been a tendency to “pass the buck” where a number of 
persons share in an activity. Consequently, the need to fix the re- 
sponsibility for execution of policy and practice has been recog- 
nized. There is nothing inherently undemocratic in the desire of 
the people to fix responsibility. The important questions are: “Does 
the superintendent control what goes through the Council? Does 
he determine policy and practice?” If he controls Council action, 
the Council may be simply an appendix, rather than a real, vital, 
functioning organ essential to the system. Whether or not the 
Council becomes a true democratic instrument depends primarily 
upon the superintendent’s loosing the reins and providing the 
leadership which frees creative and intelligent thinking on the 
part of the Council so it may express itself in directing the school. 


CooPERATIVE PARTICIPATION IN SEPARATE BuILpING UNITs 


In individual schools in this system there is essentially the same 
character of shared and cooperative participation by students and 
teachers that was noticed in the system as a whole. Student councils 
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are found even in the elementary schools, while more elaborate 
and mature organizations are in operation on the secondary levels. 
Life within the classroom is commonly of the “activity type” pro- 
cedure with a considerable degree of socialized discussion and 
planning. In the separate schools teacher participation is carried 
on in an informal manner with no definite organization for the 
express purpose of providing participative opportunities, unless one 
can say that the presence of standing committees provides an or- 
ganization for such purpose. Where there were teacher committees, 
the general practice in this system was to have the membership of 
committees selected by the principal of the school. More often, in 
this school system, committees reported to the entire faculty for 
approval instead of reporting to the principal alone. However, 
committees occasionally report to the principal for his approval, 
disapproval, or suggestion. 

Faculty meetings in the separate buildings provide the chief 
opportunity for the staff to participate in policy forming. The 
degree of freedom of discussion in faculty meetings depends almost 
entirely upon the attitude of the principal toward cooperative par- 
ticipation and upon his respect for personality and faith in human 
beings. This situation provides a good example of the idea ex- 
pressed earlier in this chapter, i.e., the machinery may be less 
important in democratic administration than the spirit behind 
the machinery. 

In the senior high school, besides the typical list of teacher com- 
mittees, there is an Administrative Council, composed of five 
teachers, which meets twice a month and aims to encourage and 
develop cooperation between the teaching staff and pupil personnel. 
This body reports directly to the principal instead of to the faculty 
in group meetings. As will be noticed upon examination of some 
of the Administrative Council’s recommendations, its work appears 
to be primarily with routine, disciplinary, and chore activities. A 
few of its recommendations to the principal are listed below to 
serve as an example of the type of problems it considers: 

1. That the location of the ninth period be changed from 3:36 to 4:25. 


2. That tardiness of a pupil to the ninth period automatically assigns 
him to an additional ninth period. 
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3. That deans check attendance and remain until the assigned teacher has 
arrived. 

4. That a committee be appointed to study and report on the practices of 
other schools in the matter of absences and punishment of pupils. 

5. That an investigation be made to determine why some pupils are carry- 
ing five subjects. 

6. That consideration be given the matter of rearranging the class 
schedule. 


Pupit ParTIcIPATION IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Although student councils have become common in the junior 
and senior high schools, it is not so common to find them in the 
elementary schools. One of the elementary schools in this system 
has been carrying on a successful Pupil Participation Council. 

Through an analysis of a few items contained in the Student 
Council notes in this school, one is able to determine to a consider- 
able degree the activities in which the Council participates (the 
following statements are in the words of the pupils as reported in 
the secretary’s minutes) : 


It was brought up in Council that some children were playing on the 
banisters in front of the building. The 1B representative gave the sugges- 
tion—“Play on the chinnies, not on the banisters. Chinnies are safer.” 

The upper grades are not cooperating with the guides. The trouble is 
going up and down stairs. Will each room using the east door check this? 

The 5A class will pick up the papers on the school yard next week. 

The secretary read the minutes of the last meeting. Then the representa- 
tives gave their reports. 

Many rooms asked about snowball rules. Council talked over the snowball 
problems and made these rules: 


. All snowballing must be in the triangle. 

. Throw away from the building. 

. Neither hard balls or ice balls are fair to use. 

. If you do not choose to snowball stay away from the triangle. 

. No face washing. Snow is so apt to go down the neck and cause 
trouble. 

. Make snowballing a game of fun, not a source of trouble. 


fos) Vt WN 


The following entry in the Student Council notes indicates the 
extent to which problems are handled by pupils in this school 
system. There had been some difficulty concerning junior high 
school pupils riding bicycles on the playground of the elementary 
school. The Council previous to the incident had developed a set 
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of rules which denied to children the privilege of riding on the 
playground due to the danger involved. In spite of this rule, 
the junior high school pupils made a practice of riding there. To 
secure assistance in solving the problem, the secretary of the Ele- 
mentary School Council wrote to the Secretary of the Junior High 
School Student Council explaining the situation and requesting 
assistance in correcting it. The letter received from the Junior 
High School Council indicates the technique and apparent success 
in dealing with such matters in this fashion. The letter follows: 


Dear Students of .... School: 


The matter which you have recently brought to our attention has been 
relayed to the entire student body. We want to thank you for reminding us 
of the fact that our students are not cooperating with your rules. After know- 
ing your rules, we hope that they will comply with them. If they do not, 
we would appreciate your telling us again. 


Sincerely, 
J. D., Secretary of Student Council. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE HicH ScHOOL 


After this sketchy survey of pupil participation in an elementary 
school, a brief description of the activity carried on by the students 
in the High School Council will be given. At this time it should 
be mentioned that although the principal often discusses a problem 
at the Council meeting, he informs the students that he does 
not veto action of the Council. The Student Council in high school 
is maintained to give the pupils an opportunity to participate in 
school management. It is composed of a representative elected from 
each homeroom at the beginning of the school year. The officers, 
with the exception of the treasurer, who is chosen by the faculty, 
are elected by the student body. The primary functions of the 
Council are operating the “Booster” force (hall guards), providing 
noon movies, formulating and directing the school activities bud- 
get, conducting a Scholarship Fund drive, overseeing the Student 
Court (advisory and counseling character, not disciplinary), and 
managing a “Lost and Found” department. 

There are two unique aspects of pupil participation in this school: 
the Student Court and the Honor Study Halls. The Student Court, 
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a unit of the Student Council, is composed of a consulting body of 
three upperclassmen elected by the Student Council. It deals with 
pupils who, in the opinion of deans and principal, show unwhole- 
some attitudes toward the school. There is no attempt on the part 
of the Court to discipline pupils, but instead it serves as a counsel- 
ing body. The Court has often been more successful than has a 
member of the teaching staff in helping a pupil to see his proper 
relationship to the social group. 

There are two types of study halls in the school: the honor, which 
is directed by pupils; and regular, which is teacher-supervised. The 
honor study halls are directed by a Central Committee composed 
of six pupils. This committee selects student advisers for super- 
vising and conducting various study periods. Students who are in 
the honor study halls have more freedom in this group than in the 
teacher-supervised study halls. The teachers hope that eventually 
all study halls may be placed on an honor basis in this school. 
The primary purpose of the arrangement is to assist pupils to 
become more and more self-directive. 


An illustration of student participation. In this high school the 
location of the homeroom period in the daily program was not 
acceptable to a large number of the students. Consequently, the 
matter of its location came up for consideration in the Council. 
After studying the situation, the Council recommended to the 
principal that the homeroom period be changed, and gave various 
reasons and facts to support its recommendation. The recommen- 
dation was then offered to the faculty, who at first were opposed to 
a shift in the homeroom period. However, after a discussion by all 
bodies—faculty and members of the Council in a joint meeting— 
the original change recommended by the Student Council was 
accepted by the faculty as desirable and put into effect. The letter 
from the Council which initiated the change follows: 


reer , Principal: 


As secretary of the Student Council I have been asked, in their behalf 
and that of the student body, to write you requesting that the morning 
periods be changed so that the homeroom period will be the first in the 
morning and will be held from eight-twenty to eight-thirty. 
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This is the desire of all the students throughout the school, because of 
the great number of inconveniences the present system has made for them. 
Some of the most frequent complaints are: 

In time of bad weather the student often finds it practically impossible 
to get to school on time at eight-twenty; therefore having to be there at 
eight-seventeen makes it even more difficult. 

There is too much confusion and disorder in the first period classes; the 
student finds it very difficult to go right from home to the first period class 
and settle down as he should. 

There is also the confusion over excuses. If a student is late to school he 
interrupts his whole class in getting his excuse and settling down to work. 
Also, he sometimes misses an important part of his work which might not 
have been missed had homeroom been first. 

A more frequent complaint is getting from lockers to first period classes 
in time. The lockers have been placed by the homerooms so that it might 
be more convenient for the students to get their books and into the home- 
room on time. With the change a person having a third floor homeroom has 
to go to his locker on that floor and then to the first floor to a class; this 
makes it utterly impossible to be on time if such a person lives any distance 
from school. 

ee , these are just a few complaints issued by the students, and 
there are more. So it is in all earnestness and cooperativeness that we ask 
you to please make this change. 

Respectfully yours, 


Secretary of the Student Council. 


The principal reported that the procedure and results as exem- 
plified by this situation are typical of many such cases that arise in 
the school. 


CoNCLUDING STATEMENTS 


After having tried democratic participation, what is the reaction 
of teachers and administrators to this type of relationship? Do they 
desire to continue it, and is it worth while? Contrary to the belief 
of some administrators, teachers desire to participate in formu- 
lating school policies and practices and are willing to accept the 
responsibility that is a part of group thinking and planning. 
Seventy-four per cent of the teachers in this system indicated that 
they desired to participate in formulating administrative policies 
and in determining administrative practices and procedures. 
Ninety-eight per cent indicated that they were willing to accept 
the responsibility that is an integral part of group planning and 
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thinking. The superintendent and principals also indicated that 
teachers desire to participate in formulating administrative policies 
and determining administrative procedures and, further, they re- 
vealed that the teachers are willing to accept the responsibility that 
is inherent in group planning and thinking. One of the principals 
expressed the thought in these words, “From my experience . . . 
I believe that all grow through sharing and that faith in the ability 
of teachers and pupils to share is not misplaced.” 

As was mentioned earlier in this chapter, those pioneering in 
democratic participation do not feel that they have found the ulti- 
mate in democratic participation. Even though they have made 
some mistakes, the teachers and administrators of this system ex- 
pressed the opinion that participation offers many advantages but 
also provides a few problems and difficulties that must be faced. 
Some of the benefits and advantages listed were as follows: 


Teachers are more closely associated with children and are consequently 
in a position to know many needs not familiar to the superintendent or 
principal. 

Better policies and procedures will result from group study and discus- 
sion—‘“many heads are better than one.” 

Teachers become interested in problems outside the classroom, which re- 
sults in further growth and development. 

Those sharing in formulating policies and procedures are better able to 
carry them out. 

Participation helps each to understand the other’s problems. 

Participation stimulates creative effort. 

Participation stimulates an experimental attitude. 

Participation develops tolerance, cooperation, and effectiveness. 

Participation produces a feeling of unity and mutual understanding, thus 
resulting in a unified approach to common problems. 


Some of the problems and difficulties recognized by teachers and 
administrators of this system were as follows: 


In the discussion of problems, it is often difficult to secure impersonal 
reactions. 


Democratic participation is a slow process. 

There is often a confusion of administration with policy determination. 
Participation is effective in the latter case but ineffective in the former. 

Some persons seem timid and reluctant to participate actively in group 
discussion and group study. 
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II—EXPERIMENTING WITH DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION IN 
THE FORUM TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 

In contrast to the form of organization that utilized a representa- 
tive council to formulate policies and determine administrative 
procedures, a brief description is here presented of the organization 
of a smaller system that has attempted to secure democratic partici- 
pation on the part of teachers by means of standing committees 
and a forum of the entire teaching staff. The organization for 
participation in this system may be characterized by its three basic 
standing committees and also by its more formal pattern of con- 
sidering policies and practices before they are acted upon by the 
entire staff. Because of the small size of the system, there are tech- 
niques and aspects of the organization that would hardly be appro- 
priate for larger systems. The pattern of organization found in this 
system has been designated as the forum type due to the discussion 
and consideration of proposed policies and practices by the entire 
faculty in an open forum type of meeting. 

Background. The community, a village of approximately 6,000 
population, is a suburban residential community somewhat above 
the average in economic and cultural status. The cooperative atti- 
tude prevailing in the village has been observable in many com- 
munity activities. The village, which follows the city-manager 
form of government, utilizes a caucus method of nominating 
candidates for village offices. During the past year the village has 
organized a community Coordinating Council, which serves as an 
extra-legal agency concerned with long-term planning of activities 
and with assisting the community to achieve its common purposes 
effectively and harmoniously. 

The educational environment outside the schools is conducive to 
teacher growth due to the nearness of the village to several large 
universities offering late evening and Saturday classes. The school 
system includes the elementary grades only and is housed in three 
buildings. Two of the buildings provide work through the sixth 
grade and are comparatively small. The other school offers work 
in all eight grades and kindergarten. The latter school employs 
thirty-seven teachers and engages a full-time supervising principal. 
The school system employs fifty-five teachers who possess training 
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and experience somewhat above the average for teachers through- 
out the United States.° The median number of years of training 
above high school for these teachers is five years, and the median 
length of teaching experience is nine years. The superintendent, 
an individual with considerable experience in public school ad- 
ministration, has been in the system for five years. 

Before assuming his present position, the superintendent had 
been an administrator of a school affiliated with a state teachers 
college. In that situation teachers had cooperated in determining 
the activities and policies of the school. They had developed a high 
degree of ability to act on their own thinking in meeting and 
solving problems. In contrast to this situation, the characteristic 
first noted by the superintendent upon taking up his new school 
position was the tendency of the teaching personnel to depend 
upon the administrator to make all important and many minor 
decisions affecting the system. 


INITIATING DEMocraTIC PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 


One of the first problems which the new superintendent recog- 
nized was the need of helping the faculty to realize the desirability 
of cooperative study of school problems. By means of careful ques- 
tioning and informal conferences with teachers, attention was 
directed to what appeared to be basic problems of the system. It is 
important to mention here that the administrator did not first 
formulate the problems and then set out to obtain the staff’s accept- 
ance of these problems as he identified them. Rather, the technique 
was such that through his leadership teachers themselves located 
and defined the problems of the schools. Not only did he provide 
this leadership in locating problems of this system, but he also 
provided opportunity and freedom for the group to study the 
problems. More than that, it was indicated that he had faith in 
their ability to do something about the results of their action. Once 
the staff became aware of the contribution it might make in solving 
school problems, it began to manifest a strong, active interest in 
the project of cooperative study of these problems. 

After the staff had surveyed many problems, it selected curricu- 


*Evenden, E. S., loc. cit. 
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lum reorganization as the most urgent one and the problem that 
seemed most likely to lend itself to participative action by the staff. 
The schools had a curriculum, but teachers apparently did not 
approve of it. It seemed to have no clearly defined philosophy nor 
any definite objective. In attacking this problem, teachers felt that 
there was a need for the creation of a large number of committees 
to work on the various aspects of the curriculum. However, after 
the work got under way, the number of committees tended to 
decrease and larger over-all committees evolved, producing a uni- 
fying effect on the undertaking not present in the initial stages. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION FOR PARTICIPATION 


At the time of this writing there were three basic committees to 
provide for all important affairs and problems of the school system: 
Curriculum Integration Committee, Cooperative Professional Im- 
provement Committee, and Social Interpretation Committee. The 
organization provided for the distribution of staff members among 
committees that function on three levels. There was a Socialization 
Committee, which was designated as a first level committee, while 
the three committees mentioned above were designated as second 
level committees. First and second level committees operated as 
permanent agencies in the organization of teacher participation. 
Many problems arose, however, that needed intensive research 
and study in order that they be adequately treated. Consequently, 
for these situations, third level committees are created to work 
with the second level committees. These temporary third level 
committees function through the appropriate second level com- 
mittee out of whose problems and activities they came into being. 
As soon as their problems are solved, the special committees of the 
third level are disbanded. 

At the beginning of the present school year there were nine third 
level committees functioning in connection with the Curriculum 
Integration Committee: 

Committee on Guidance 
Committee on Social Studies 
Committee on Language Arts 


Committee on Science 
Committee on Mathematics 
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Committee on Arts and Crafts 

Committee on Health and Physical Education 
Committee on Upper School Reorganization 
Ungraded Primary Committee 


The Socialization Committee’s membership is composed of the 
chairmen of the second level committees, the chairmen of any 
third level committees that serve during the entire school year, the 
three principals, and the superintendent of schools as an ex-officio 
member. Second and third level committee membership is deter- 
mined, as far as possible, by the choices of the individual staff mem- 
bers, depending upon school needs and teacher interests. Member- 
ship on any committee is not mandatory. Teachers are aware that 
they may choose to work independently on other activities of inter- 
est if the nature of committee work does not appeal to them. Com- 
mittee membership is voluntary and for a period of one year. The 
chairman of each committee is elected by the members. 


Purposes OF DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION 


The purposes of the plan of internal organization of the school 
system as set forth in a school bulletin ‘ are as follows: 


The broad purposes of the plan of internal organization . . . shall be to 
provide: 


1. The active participation of all agents on a thoroughly democratic basis. 

2. A means whereby the creative contributions of individual staff mem- 
bers may be most effectively capitalized. 

3. Unity of purpose in all the activities of the professional organization 
in accordance with the adopted philosophy of education. 

4. Continuous improvement of instructional policies and practices as 
opposed to spasmodic and periodic campaigns of reform. 

5. An effective means of cooperative professional improvement to the 
end that there may be complete understanding and growth on the 
part of all professional agents. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMITTEES 


We shall examine first the functions of the committees as they 
are stated in the Plan of Organization and then examine more 
detailed statements of their activities. 


™ “Internal Organization of the Schools,” Superintendent's Bulletin, September, 1937, 
pi. 2; 
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The Socialization Committee. The Socialization Committee is 
the first line committee. It serves as a coordinating body that aims 
to guide and unify the cooperative activities of the entire organi- 
zation. The functions of this committee as stated in the “Internal 
Organization Bulletin” are: 


1. To act as a coordinating agency for the entire professional organiza- 
tion by continuously reviewing the activities of the several committees 
with relation to the accepted philosophy of the school system and by 
the adoption of curricular policies after careful consideration by the 
entire organization. 

2. To facilitate continuous growth on the part of all staff members with 
reference to the demands upon public education made by a rapidly 
changing social order. The means most frequently employed are: 

a. The group conference plan. 

b. Reference to research studies and pertinent contributions from soci- 
ology, economics, political science, and philosophy. 

c. The preparation and distribution of service bulletins designed to 
furnish continuous stimulation and orientation to all members of 
the professional organization. 

3. To accept responsibility for editing reports submitted to it by the 
various second and third level committees. In this connection all com- 
mittees receive guidance from the Socialization Committee with respect 
to the pattern of curricular organization that is followed in recording 
curriculum materials. 

4. To plan carefully all general faculty meetings to the end that the 
activities of the several committees may be continuously reviewed and 
considered by all members of the staff. (In this connection the Social- 
ization Committee prepares, at least three days in advance of the 
general faculty meeting, an outline bulletin so that the materials to 
be discussed may be available for study by all members of the staff.) 


The Curriculum Integration Committee. The specific functions 
of this committee in terms of stated objectives are: 


1. To prepare for the several curricular divisions of the school system 
records of the activities and experiences of pupils and teachers that 
will be helpful and suggestive and organized in the form of a tenta- 
tive curricular outline. 

2. To seek continuously the organization of curricular experiences in 
such form that a maximum amount of functional correlation among 
the several areas of pupil experience will be emphasized. 

3. To develop techniques of evaluation and statements of goals by means 
of which the larger values of the curriculum may be formulated in 
terms of the individual and social growth of personality. 

4. To formulate statements of curriculum policies in such a way that 
guidance will be emphasized continuously as a major function of every 
professional agent in the school system. 
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The Cooperative Professional Improvement Committee. The 
functions of the Professional Improvement Committee as stated in 
the “Internal Organization Bulletin” are: 


1. To improve friendly relationships among teachers in the school system. 
2. To facilitate the growth of a professional spirit among teachers. This 
purpose shall be achieved by: 
a. Formulation of policies with reference to membership in professional 
organizations. 
b. Helping teachers to recognize and maintain high ethical standards. 
c. Keeping teachers informed on matters of educational legislation, 
social and civic problems. 
3. To promote teacher welfare by continuous study of: 
a. Salary schedule policies. 
b. Retirement legislation. 
c. Tenure. 
d. Insurance. 
e. Any other activities which directly or indirectly relate to the security 
and happiness of the teacher. 


The Social Interpretation Committee. The Social Interpretation 
Committee is concerned with the development and maintenance 
of desirable community relations. Schools are recognizing more 
clearly the important function of effective parent, community, and 
school relations. The home and community are extremely impor- 
tant agencies in shaping the ideals, attitudes, and habits of the 
child, and the schools, therefore, must more adequately bring these 
agencies into educational planning and activities. Community re- 
lationship implies a relationship of such an order that the best 
thinking and experience of both community and school are released 
in the process of enriching the educational experience. 

The functions of the Socialization Committee are stated in the 
Bulletin as follows: 


1. To systematically provide the community with significant information 
concerning the work of the public school system by means of varied 
home contact bulletins and local metropolitan newspaper publicity. 

2. To cooperate with the Parent-Teacher Association by providing pro- 
grams of social interpretation that will emphasize the purpose, worth, 
and value of public education. 

3. To plan public assemblies and exhibits that will further interpret the 
public schools to the people. 

4. To seek means whereby the community itself may function with 
increasing effectiveness as a source of curriculum experience. 
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PLANNING THE WorRK OF THE YEAR 


As early as convenient after the opening of school in the fall, the 
various committees plan the work that they will undertake for the 
year. To avoid duplication and to unify the work, the plans of the 
committees are presented to the Socialization Committee for ap- 
proval and suggestions. Through a study of these plans, which are 
somewhat objective and specific, one is able to get a more ade- 
quate idea of the nature of problems attacked and the range of 
activities carried on by means of democratic participation of the 
faculty. Chairmen of the several committees reported that efforts 
were to be concentrated on the following activities for the school 


year 1937-38: 
SocIALIZATION CoMMITTEE’s REporT oF Proposep ACTIVITIES 


1. Plan for the faculty meetings to the end that the activities of all the 
committees will be continuously reviewed by the entire group. 

2. As the study program develops, to assume responsibility, in coopera- 
tion with the Curriculum Activities Committee, for the final revision 
of the Curriculum Outlines. 

3. Formulate immediately a plan whereby a functional reading program 
may be included in the revision of the curriculum program. . . . The 
proposals of the Socialization Committee will be presented to the 
entire faculty just as soon as they have been developed. 


Curricutum Activities CoMMITTEE’s Report oF Proposep AcTIVITIES 


1. Cooperate with the Socialization Committee in the final revision of 
the Curriculum Outlines. 

2. Give special consideration to a comprehensive program of evaluation. 

3. Formulate a comprehensive policy covering the selection and distribu- 
tion of instructional supplies and equipment. 


UncrapEep Primary CoMMITTEE’s Report oF ProposEp ACTIVITIES 


This committee bases its studies on specific reports of the behavior and 
personality patterns of difficult pupils as reported by their teachers. From 
these concrete examples of the kinds of problems which teachers encounter 
in their classrooms we plan to discuss possible underlying causes of such 
problems and methods of dealing with them in school and home. 

The kindergarten, first, and second grade teachers will center their dis- 
cussions upon social and emotional adjustments; the third and fourth grade 
teachers plan to discuss especially: What standards are reasonable ones to 
expect at this school level in regard to work and study habits? The two 
groups will meet separately, but all teachers are welcome to attend either 
or both series of meetings. .. . 
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Upper ScHoot ReorcANizATION CoMMITTEE’s REPorT OF PRoposED 
AcTIVITIES 

1. This committe will concentrate its attention on a careful study of the 
new program that is being developed at the junior high school level. 
The committee should be able to make specific recommendations con- 
cerning the policies to be followed another year in connection with: 
a. Classification of pupils. 
b. Pupil programs or schedules. 
c. Supervised study. 
d. Pupil guidance and related problems. 

If this committee could make recommendations as early as March 1, it 

would greatly facilitate budget planning which must be started by that time. 


TEACHER AFFAIRS COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


This committee will cooperate in the revision of salary schedule policies 
and other budgetary activities that are of direct concern to the professional 
staff. 

In addition to this and participation in the regular activities of the 
Teacher Affairs Committee there may be time for consideration of a plan 
for inclusion in the final revision of the Curriculum Outlines. 

Community Re.ations CoMMITTEE’s REPORT 


1. The development of suggestions whereby increased parent participa- 
tion in the educational program may be encouraged. 

2. A renewed emphasis upon newspaper publicity that will continuously 
interpret the work of the schools to the community. 

3. Cooperation in the formulation and development of a Community 
Coordinating Council. 


A special committee . . . volunteered to cooperate with a committee of 
mothers in formulating a plan of parent participation whereby parents 
would cooperate in greeting and guiding visitors and assisting in libraries, 
classrooms, laboratories, and offices. . . . 


Time of meetings. Committees meet regularly twice a month 
on the second and fourth Wednesdays at 3:45. At the second meet- 
ing of the month, committee meetings are followed by a dinner 
and general faculty meeting that is dismissed promptly at nine 
o'clock. During these meetings, at which the superintendent pre- 
sides due to faculty election, questions necessitating the develop- 
ment of policies or whose disposition may tend to determine gen- 
eral practice are submitted for faculty approval. 

Because of space limitations, it is not possible to go into the 
activities of the organization in detail; therefore, our discussion is 
confined to the presentation of one activity that was undertaken 
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by the group. Before the method of handling a specific problem 
is considered, it should be stated that after discussion and adoption 
by the faculty forum, policies are then recommended to the Board 
of Education in case Board adoption is necessary. The Board of 
Education, in considering the recommendations of the faculty, 
often has requested the personal opinion of the superintendent on 
the matter recommended. In the particular cases where faculty 
group decisions are presented to the Board of Education, the 
superintendent acts as a representative of the faculty and does not 
oppose faculty decisions which have been worked out by demo- 
cratic participation, even though he may occasionally disagree with 
the recommendations. This is the very essence of democratic ad- 
ministration. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The general plan of attacking problems will be shown by taking 
a problem which received some attention and describing the tech- 
niques used in its study. In a meeting of the Community Relations 
Committee, the inadequacy of the report to parents was mentioned. 
After discussing the problem for a time in order to define it ade- 
quately, the committee worked out a tentative plan of procedure. 
This plan was then presented to the Socialization Committee by 
the chairman of the Community Relations Committee, who is an 
ex-officio member of the Socialization Committee. The Socializa- 
tion Committee * made some pertinent criticisms relative to the 
proposed plan and suggested certain revisions that in turn were 
accepted by the Community Relations Committee. After these 
suggestions were incorporated in its plan, the Community Rela- 
tions Committee then reported the plan to the entire faculty at its 
forum meeting for their reactions. In this case the committee’s 
proposed plan was accepted by the faculty without modification. 
A period of intensive study and research by the committee then 
followed. 

The committee continued to report its progress and difficulties 
to the Socialization Committee for any guidance that it might be 


*It will be recalled that the Socialization Committee serves as a steering and coordinat- 
ing organ. 
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able to offer. Through frequent reportings of progress to the 
Socialization Committee, other committees were thus kept in- 
formed of the status of the study, thereby enabling all commit- 
tees to coordinate their work.’ This process of study and reporting 
was continued until the committee had completed its work and the 
report had been approved by the Socialization Committee. The 
report was then submitted to the faculty group for its considera- 
tion and final approval. With faculty approval the new plan was 
ready to go into effect, unless it needed the action of the Board of 
Education. 


Activities STUDIED PARTICIPATIVELY 


Among the many activities undertaken by democratic faculty 
participation have been: 


1. Rebuilding of the curriculum (still in process at this writing). 

2. Adopting a policy covering the raising of money by pupils and teachers. 

3. Developing a program to provide parent participation in activities of 
the school (parents worked on this committee). 

. Developing a point of view and program of evaluation for the schools. 

. Reorganizing the upper grades. 

. Developing more uniform reporting of school attendance. 

. Assisting in planning the school budget. 

. Developing a program of community activities for adults. 

. Programming and sponsoring social, professional, and recreational 
activities for the faculty. 


© CON HDVIS 


EVALUATION 


While developing this organization and seeing it function over 
a period of three years, this faculty’s opinion concerning the value 
and need of a democratic participation in administration should 
carry weight. As in the system previously described in this chapter, 
each faculty member was asked to indicate his opinion concerning 
several statements relative to the role of education in a democracy. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the forms were returned. Five basic ques- 
tions pertaining to democratic school administration and the opin- 
ion of the faculty concerning them are given in order to indicate 
the point of view accepted by a faculty that has been participating 
in democratic administration. 


* This is possible because of the composition of the Socialization Committee, which 
includes the chairmen of the various standing committees. 
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Of those teachers who responded to the questions, eighty-seven 
per cent indicated that public education in America has not ade- 
quately performed its role in a democracy. Without exception the 
faculty either completely or substantially agreed that schools in a 
democracy should be so run that our young people will live demo- 
cratically in all aspects of school life. Not one person indicated 
disagreement with the statement that in democratic administration 
the source of responsibility is to be found in the cooperative think- 
ing and planning of the groups concerned rather than in the think- 
ing and planning of the administrative staff. All indicated complete 
agreement with the statement that cooperative participation in 
public school administration is one of the most effective means of 
improving the quality and directive force of each member’s con- 
tribution to the work of the school. Eighty-six per cent indicated 
that they desired to participate in formulating administrative poli- 
cies or in determining administrative procedures. Without excep- 
tion, the teachers indicated that they were willing to accept the 
responsibility which is an integral part of group planning and 
thinking. 

The two school systems here described were selected from 
among those that apparently were making outstanding progress in 
cooperative school administration. But, one may ask, to what degree 
is this type of cooperative administration found in the schools of 
the United States? Is such experimentation with cooperative ad- 
ministration a general trend, or is it exceptional to find partici- 
pation carried on to the extent noted in these two school systems? 
Judging from the replies of 457 superintendents from all sections 
of the United States, one may conclude that the tendency is defi- 
nitely in the direction of more participation on the part of teachers, 
patrons, and pupils in administering the schools. 

Practices of superintendents, as revealed in answer to a question- 
naire,° indicated that approximately three-fourths of the schools 
represented practice participation in administration to some degree. 
Some systems make a meager attempt at democratic living, while 
others, no doubt, equal and perhaps exceed that practiced by the 
two systems described in this chapter. 

See Chapter XII, p. 163. 
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Not only does the degree of participation in any one area vary 
among schools, but the areas in which participation is afforded 
also vary greatly throughout the country. Judging from superin- 
tendents’ statements, teacher participation records in at least ten 
per cent of schools appear to be most frequent in the following 
activities: 


. Building and evaluating the course of study. 

. Planning assembly programs. 

. Preparing daily program. 

. Selecting textbooks. 

. Evaluating pupil personnel. 

. Determining standards of pupil conduct. 

. Formulating extra-curricular practices and objectives. 

. Determining disciplinary practices. 

. Determining pupil classification practices. 

10. Determining playground supervision practices. 

11. Developing and planning pupil personnel records and reports. 
12. Planning and conducting teachers’ meetings for separate buildings. 
13. Determining hour pupils may enter school buildings. 

14. Selecting and administering tests. 

15. Determining participation in community parades, pageants, etc. 
16. Preparing salary schedule. 

17. Determining class size. 


CONT QUI WN 


\o 


The more common means for participation, as indicated by the 
statements of superintendents in replying to this questionnaire, 
included (a) grievance committees; (b) recommendation sheets 
provided teachers in order to facilitate their suggestions to the 
superintendent; (c) faculty meetings where teachers were en- 
couraged to make suggestions for improving the schools; (d) 
advisory committees of teachers, principals, parents, or pupils; (e) 
parent-teacher associations; (f) student councils; and (g) advisory 
councils composed of laymen of the community. Perhaps some of 
the above-mentioned means of participation do not provide real 
democratic participation, but no doubt all are attempts to move 
in the direction of more cooperative living. 


The Yearbook Committee desires to call to the attention of ad- 
ministrators the rich opportunity for experimentation in the field 
of democratic administration in the schools. There are many prob- 
lems still unsolved and there are others, perhaps present, that have 
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not even been clearly defined nor recognized. While there are many 
problems still unsolved, administrators have learned much in 
experimenting with this type of administration. This condition, 
in the opinion of the Committee, creates a need for a clearing house 
to serve as an agency for exchanging views and findings of those 
interested in this form of human relationship. 
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CHAPTER XII 


COOPERATION AS TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS VIEW IT 


Democratic cooperation in public school administration is an 
ideal that challenges the reflective thinking and creative leadership 
of the administrative staff and the faculty. The ideal will begin to 
reveal its fullest meaning and significance only after it has been 
incorporated into the stream of social interaction. The generally 
recognized separation between academic acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of democracy and the application of these principles in school 
administration has produced many conflicts and problems. If 
schools are to contribute constructively to the preservation and 
extension of democracy as a desirable way of working and living 
together, the gap between theory and practices in administration 
must be bridged. The type of cooperation followed in any school 
is revealed in the effect of administrative policies and practices 
upon the thinking and acting of all members. Superintendents and 
teachers are obligated to demonstrate through application the 
values inherent in democratic administration. Schools can serve 
youth and society effectively only as the program of the school and 
system becomes identical with democratic education. 

Many factors, both within and outside the school, assist in shap- 
ing the pattern of cooperation employed in the school system. In 
order to determine the type of cooperation used in the system, an 
examination must be made of ideals, attitudes, and practices tenta- 
tively accepted and followed by the group. Significant factors to be 
examined are: (1) the ideals of democratic living; (2) the nature 
of the educational objectives formulated for the system; (3) the 
emphasis given to the development of group-mindedness; (4) the 
evidence of a separation between theory and performance; (5) the 
development of creative leaders and critical followers. 
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In order to secure information from the field pertinent to the 
theme of this Yearbook, the Committee authorized a survey to be 
made during the early part of 1938. A questionnaire was con- 
structed to secure data regarding: (1) attitudes held by superin- 
tendents and teachers toward certain ideals and principles of edu- 
cation in a democracy; (2) the opportunity to engage in coopera- 
tive administration; (3) the extent of sharing in administration on 
the part of administrators, teachers, and pupils; (4) the advantages 
and difficulties encountered in democratic cooperation. The Com- 
mittee did not desire to make an appraisal of the ideals and atti- 
tudes held or the practices employed by superintendents and 
teachers. The position was taken that such a survey might secure 
data which would be of value to persons seeking to experiment in 
democratic cooperation. 

Funds and staff were not available to undertake a survey to 
secure an adequate “random” sampling of the field, but an effort 
was made to distribute the questionnaire in order to obtain as 
nearly as possible a sampling that would give some significance 
to the findings. The following plan was observed in sending out 
the questionnaire to superintendents. The members of the Year- 
book Committee who directed the survey selected between twenty 
and thirty cities and towns in each of the forty-eight states. The 
selection was made at random from the 1936 issue of the National 
Educational Directory. A technique was used by which to secure a 
sampling of school systems of different sizes in each of the states. 
A copy of the questionnaire was mailed, together with a return 
envelope, to each of the superintendents listed in the directory for 
the places chosen. Approximately 1,200 questionnaires were distrib- 
uted, of which 457 usable returns were received. This gave a return 
ratio of thirty-eight per cent, which was considered somewhat 
satisfactory in terms of the purpose of the study. 

A different procedure was followed in sending out the question- 
naire to teachers. A letter was addressed to local teacher organiza- 
tions soliciting aid in carrying on the survey. Replies indicating 
willingness to assist were received representing fifty-five systems 
in twenty-two states. The questionnaires were mailed in bundles to 
the designated representative of each group. The representative 
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oh op NUMBER 
States “SYSTEMS. States yoy 
REPRESENTED REPRESENTED 
eee 1 2. ere 6 
ae 1 Nebraska........ 1 
Connecticut...... 2 North Carolina + 
ee 7 re 3 
Pere 2 Oklahoma........ 1 
ree 1 COM. 6... ess 1 
Massachusetts... . 3 Pennsylvania..... 7 
Michigan........ 3 South Carolina. ... 1 
Minnesota....... 1 ee 1 
Montana......... 1 Washington...... 1 
New Jersey...... 5 Wisconsin........ 2 
pT 8 RC re Serer eer rs Core oT 22 
Total number of school systems represented.....................-5. 55 





was asked to distribute the forms and to collect and mail the re- 
turns. In a few instances the returned questionnaires were mailed 
by individual teachers to the director. Directions to be followed 
when answering the questionnaire were printed on the front page 
of the form. Approximately 4,000 copies were sent out and of this 
number 1,453 usable replies were obtained. This gave a return ratio 
of thirty-six per cent. It is recognized that the returns from teachers 
did not give an adequate sampling of teachers or school systems. 
However, some importance may be attached to the findings based 
on 1,453 returns representing a rather wide distribution. 

The returns were checked and tabulated by two competent 
students assigned by the local office of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. A sampling check was made by the director to ascertain 
the accuracy of the tabulations. The percentages and tables were 
prepared by the director of the survey. 


PRESENTATION OF TABULATED RESPONSES 


The tabulations of responses * are presented in this order: 


1If a comparison is made between tables and the questionnaire, it will be found that 
results from certain sections of the questionnaire have not been included in this report. 
For questionnaire, see Appendix, p. 209. 
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I. A comparison of the responses given by superintendents and teach- 
ers to those statements in section one which were identical on both 
questionnaires. The statements have been arranged under four head- 
ings: (1) belief in democratic ideals, (2) role of the school in a de- 
mocracy, (3) principles of cooperative administration, (4) relation 
of superintendent to teachers. 

II. The tabulated responses of superintendents. 

III. The tabulated responses of teachers. 
IV. An analysis of specific findings. 


I. CoMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


1. Belief in democratic ideals. The high percentage of agree- 
ment found in Table I denotes the general acceptance of certain 
democratic ideals. Ninety-seven per cent of the superintendents 
and ninety-eight per cent of the teachers believe that the continu- 


TABLE I 


BEEF IN Democratic IDEALS 





PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


























IDEAL CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Need for education in a 
democracy 96.5 3.5 
Administrators.......... 77.3 19.2 1.1 2.4 
97.9 2.1 
TROGWED ois sis cece cee 82.6 15.3 1.2 0.9 
2. Improvement of personality 
and institutions 96.7 3.3 
Administrators.......... 64.2 32.5 ey | 1.6 
97.6 2.4 
Teachers............... 77.4 20.2 1.6 0.8 
3. Ideals for American life are 
found in democratic tradi- 
tion 92.4 7.6 
Administrators.......... 60.0 32.4 4.1 3.5 
91.9 8.1 
(ee 71.2 20.7 4.7 3.4 
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ance of democracy depends upon the fullest education of all its 
members. Approximately ninety-six per cent of both groups 
recorded agreement with the ideal that democracy implies faith in 
the improvement of human personality and institutions through 
the exercise of intelligence. The position that the highest ideals for 
American life are to be found in the democratic tradition with its 
ethical and human import was accepted by ninety-two per cent. 
2. Role of the school in a democracy. Ninety-five per cent of the 
superintendents and ninety-three per cent of the teachers agreed 
that schools must be operated democratically. The thwarting ef- 
fect of existing cultural patterns upon the practice of democratic 
principles in school organization was recognized by approximately 
seventy-five per cent of both groups. Attention is directed to the 
difference between the attitude of superintendents and the atti- 
tude of teachers toward the statement that public education in 





























TABLE II 
AttirupEs Towarp THE RoLE oF THE SCHOOL IN A DEMOCRACY 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SvuBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Schools must be run demo- 
cratically 94.5 5.5 
Administrators.......... 40.9 53.6 4.2 1.3 
92.7 a. 
OD che we Nt eialicnins 55.5 i oe 4.9 2.4 
2. Existing cultural pattern hin- 
ders the schools 75.5 24.5 
Administrators.......... 28.2 47.3 20.2 4.3 
79.3 20.7 
WER siclc'edv.eenaeis 39.9 39.4 15.2 5.5 
3. Public education has ade- 
quately performed its role 55.1 44.9 
Administrators.......... 1.5 53.6 40.3 4.6 
28.6 71.4 
MEG Soccaccecsetee 0.9 ye 48.6 22.8 
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America has adequately performed its role in a democracy. Seventy- 
one per cent of the teachers as compared with forty-five per cent 
of the superintendents expressed the opinion that public education 
in America has not adequately performed its role. 

3. Principles of cooperative participation. Ninety-five per cent 
of the responses made by superintendents as compared with eighty- 
seven per cent by teachers indicated the acceptance of cooperative 
participation in administration as an effective means for improving 
the contributions of individual members of the group. Group plan- 
ning and evaluating was considered more constructive than indi- 
vidual planning and thinking. Ninety per cent of the superin- 
tendents as compared with eighty-seven per cent of the teachers 
































TABLE III 
ATTITUDES TowarD CooPERATIVE PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SvuBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Cooperative participation is 
an effective means for im- 
proving individual’s contri- 
Administrators.......... 53.7 41.6 4.1 0.6 
87.0 13.0 
OMA iG Nulka sak oncen 71.6 15.4 6.4 6.6 
2. Group planning and thinking 
is more constructive 95.3 4.7 
Administrators.......... 48.4 46.9 4.7 
89.2 10.8 
en Ree ee eee 67.1 22.1 3.5 7.3 
3. Source of responsibility in co- 
operative administration 
rests with moe rather 
— with administrative 86.5 13.5 
Administrators.......... 38.2 48.3 10.7 2.8 
90.1 9.9 
gi ee ere 66.4 23.7 > ae | 7.8 
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placed the source of responsibility in administration within group 
action rather than in the planning and evaluating on the part of 
the administrative staff. The percentage of agreement expressed 
by superintendents to statement 3 (86.59%) compared with the per- 
centage of agreement recorded for statements 1 and 2 (95.3°/) de- 
serves special consideration. 

4. Relation of superintendent to teachers. Sixty-three per cent 
of the superintendents and fifty-six per cent of the teachers sup- 
ported the ideal that the relation of the superintendent to teachers 
is comparable to the relation of the teacher to the pupil. 























TABLE IV 
RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT TO TEACHERS 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
The administrator’s relation to 
teachers 62.9 37.1 
Administrators.......... 19.0 43.9 24.4 17:7 
55.9 44.1 
TIN 6635 wb wis 'cs's. eee 24.5 31.4 18.2 25.9 











II. TABULATION OF RESPONSES BY SUPERINTENDENTS 


1. Attitude of superintendents toward responsibility in adminis- 
tration. The attitude of superintendents toward the place of re- 
sponsibility in administration is revealed by the percentage of 
agreement with statements 1 and 2. The percentage of disagree- 
ment, however, is significant. It is interesting to observe that forty 
per cent disagreed with the statement that from the point of view 
of ideal principles the administrator should feel more directly re- 
sponsible to the teachers than to the Board of Education. Sixty-two 
per cent supported the line and staff type of administration. The 
response found in Table V indicates a substantial difference in 
the philosophy of administration held by the superintendents. 
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TABLE V 


ATTITUDEs OF SUPERINTENDENTS TOWARD RESPONSIBILITY IN ADMINISTRATION 





STATEMENT 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 





MENT 


CoMPLETE AGREE 
AGREE- SUBSTAN- 


TIALLY 


DISAGREE COMPLETE 
SuBsTAN- DISAGREE- 
TIALLY MENT 





1. Since the superintendent must 
assume major responsibility 
for the results of the educa- 
tional program, the adop- 
tion of policies and proce- 
dures should ultimately rest 
upon his decision.......... 


2. A public school administrator 
eels more directly respon- 
sible to the Board of Educa- 
tion than to the teacher.... 


3. The administrator should feel 
more directly responsible to 
the teachers than to the 
Board of Education........ 


4. The line and staff type of ad- 
ministration offers great op- 
portunities for true demo- 
cratic participation........ 

(It has been assumed that 
people answered in terms of 
the traditional concept. 
Nothing is inherent in the 
pattern to prevent its use 
by cooperatively - minded 
people.) 


76.3 





30.1 


46.2 


70.1 





24.7 


60.5 





61.7 


28.2 11.3 


38.3 








46.2 





28.7 9.6 





2. Opinion of superintendents toward qualifications and desire 
of teachers to participate in administration. A divergent opinion 
was expressed regarding the qualifications and desire of teachers 
to share in democratic administration. Fifty-nine per cent agreed 
that teachers are not adequately prepared to participate, while 
forty-one per cent thought they are. Fifty-five per cent thought 
teachers desire to participate in formulating educational policies 
and in determining administrative practices, while forty-five per 
cent did not agree with this statement. A similar difference of 
opinion is shown for statement 3. Fifty-seven per cent recognized 
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TABLE VI 


OPINION OF ADMINISTRATORS TOWARD QUALIFICATION AND DEsIRE OF 
TEACHERS TO PARTICIPATE IN ADMINISTRATION 





























PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SvuBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Teachers, generally speaking, 
are not adequately prepared 58.8 41.2 
to participate intelligently. .} 12.8 4.6 36.4 4.8 
2. Teachers, generally speaking, 54.7 45.3 
do not desire to participate..} 9.7 4.5 39.4 5.9 
3. Teachers are unwilling to ac- 
cept the responsibility that 
is an integral part of group 43.3 56.7 
planning and thinking......| 9.6 ks Oy 46.1 10.6 











the willingness of teachers to accept responsibility as an integral 
part of cooperative participation. That is, a little more than half 
of the administrative group believe that teachers are not adequately 
prepared to participate, do not desire to participate, and are un- 
willing to accept the essential responsibility for participation. 
(Table VI). 

3. Superintendents’ reaction to participation by pupils. Imma- 
turity of pupils appears to be the major objection to participation 
by pupils in school administration. Twenty-eight per cent did not 
agree with this view. However, sixty-four per cent recognized the 
willingness of pupils to assume the responsibility that is a com- 
ponent part of cooperative endeavor (Table VII). 

4. Attitude of administrators toward supervision. The percent- 
age of agreement shown is important. Sixty-one per cent did not 
think supervision as generally practiced is consistent with the 
basic principles of democratic leadership (Table VIII). 

5. Participation in policy-making reported by administrators. 
In Part II of the questionnaire the superintendents were asked to 
check the administrative practices for which a definite policy had 
been formulated. A check was to be placed in the column opposite 
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TABLE VII 


SUPERINTENDENTS JUDGMENT OF Pupit PARTICIPATION 


























PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SvUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Students, generally speaking, 
are too immature to share 
intelligently in formulating 
educational policies and in 
determining administrative 72.4 27.6 
DERN so vse cies kee wns-s 26.4 46.0 22.6 5.0 
2. Students, generally speaking, 
are unwilling to accept re- 
sponsibilities that represent 
an integral part of coopera- 35.6 64.4 
tive endeavor............. 9.0 26.6 51.7 12.7 
TABLE VIII 


ADMINISTRATORS ATTITUDE TOWARD SUPERVISION 





PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 





STATEMENT COMPLETE AGREE DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 





1. Supervision, as it is generally 
practiced, is not consistent 
with the basic principles of 61.0 39.0 
democratic leadership...... 18.3 42.7 31.8 














the listed administrative practices to indicate persons who partici- 
pated in making the established policy (‘Table IX). 

The percentages in the first column denote the extent to which 
administrators believe a definite policy has been adopted for each 
administrative practice. A review of this column shows that a 
policy dealing with planning and conducting teachers’ meetings 
has been adopted in eighty-one per cent of the systems represented. 
The percentages in columns 2, 3, and 4 record the reported partici- 
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pation by teachers, pupils and patrons in formulating the adopted 
policies. The relation between percentages in column 1 and those 
found in column 2 merits attention. The responses reveal relatively 
little participation on the part of pupils and patrons. 











TABLE IX 
PaRTICIPATION IN Poticy Maxine REporTED BY ADMINISTRATORS 
PERCENTAGE] PERCENT OF PARTICIPATION 
HAVING A 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES Deseo 
PoLicy TEACHERS | Pupits | PATRONS 
1. Planning and conducting 
teachers’ meetings....... 80.9 ri Ay 3 2.4 
2. Preparation of course of 
oO Re ener re. 80.3 75.3 10.5 14.7 
3. Selection of textbooks...... 77.9 43.5 8.7 2.4 
4. Developing and planning 
personnel records and re- 
I Coe er eee 75.9 70.0 8.3 9.2 
5. Preparation of budget...... 73.9 32.4 Py 13.9 
6. Preparation of _ salary 
ne TEEPE Cree 72.4 MEO. HB sacexcns 13.6 
7. Preparation of school cal- 
WN ec entenec execs 68.3 43.8 10.9 16.4 
8. Assignment of teachers to 
buildings and grades..... 66.9 Pee savsens 10.9 
9. Evaluating personnel....... 63.3 35.4 4.3 9.2 
10. School participation in com- 
munity parades, pag- 
WU OES ooh 6 0 ¥cecie xe 62.2 §7.S 29.9 34.1 
11. Participation in building 
apf tier ate 59.9 43.4 4.4 15.8 

















III. TABULATION OF RESPONSES BY TEACHERS 


The attitudes held by teachers toward administration in public 
school education are reflected, directly or indirectly, in the execu- 
tion of their various responsibilities and in their relation to the ad- 
ministrative staff. Too frequently the attitudes of teachers are 
ignored or are not recognized as important. Democratic coopera- 
tion respects the ability of each staff member to share in group 
endeavors and in making decisions affecting the welfare of all. 
Means are developed by which teachers can express their views 
and criticisms regarding educational policies and administrative 
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procedures. In such an environment teachers are stimulated to be 
critical of their ideals and attitudes and to become increasingly 
sensitive to the effect of thinking and desires upon the system as 
a whole, upon the administrative staff, and upon their associates. 

1. Attitude of teachers toward democratic participation. Teach- 
ers are almost unanimous in their agreement with the statement 
that administrators and teachers should engage in democratic 
cooperation. Eighty-eight per cent felt more directly responsible 
to pupils than to the administrative staff. The percentage of re- 
sponses to statement 3 denotes an almost even division of opinion 
of teachers in the interpretation of the nature of authority in the 
democratic pattern. Two-thirds of the teachers did not accept the 


























TABLE X 
Teacuers ATTITUDE Towarp Democratic ADMINISTRATION 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Administrators and teachers 
should cooperate in deciding 97.0 3.0 
policies for the school...... 82.8 14.2 8 Be 
2. The teacher should feel more 
rc a ny to the 
pupils than to the superin- 
tendent, principal, and 88.3 11.7 
GUPEK VIDOE... 6c ccccseass 65.0 23.3 6.1 5.6 
3. A final single aahemy is 
essential in any form of 
educational, governmental, 55.6 44.4 
or industrial democracy..... 30.8 24.8 15.9 28.5 
4. The line and staff ie of ad- 
ministration offers great 
opportunity for true demo- 33.4 66.6 
cratic participation........ 18.7 14.7 25.1 43.5 
5. In a democratic nannies 
committee membership 
should be determined by 20.0 80.0 
the executive.............. 11.1 8.9 27.4 52.6 
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line and staff type of organization in administration. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the percentage of disagreement expressed to the 
appointment of committee membership by the superintendent. 

2. Teachers’ attitude toward responsibility in administration. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the teachers felt more directly responsible 
to the administrative staff than to the pupils in deciding adminis- 
trative affairs. The percentage of responses made to statement 2 


TABLE XI 


REsPONSIBILITY IN COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 





PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 





STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 


AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 





1. As a teacher you feel more 
directly responsible to the 
superintendent, principal, 
and ny a od than to the 
pupils in formulating poli- 
cies and determining school 67.5 32.5 
er eee 37.2 30.3 14.9 17.6 





2. The teacher must assume 
major responsibility for the 
results of the educational 
program within the class- 
room; nen the de- 
termination of practices 
should rest ultimately upon 68.4 31.6 
ROS CRIN ci cnkewisdeus 31.9 36.5 18.1 13.5 





3. The superintendent must as- 
sume major responsibility 
for the educational pro- 
gram; therefore, the adop- 
tion of policies and pro- 
cedures should ultimately 55.8 44.2 
rest upon his decision...... 26.7 29.1 22.8 21.4 





4. The principal must assume 
major responsibility for the 
results of the educational 
program within the school; 
—, the | gg to 
tion of practices shou 
ultimately rest upon his 53.7 46.3 
ea ee Tae 20.7 33.0 24.9 21.4 
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procedures. In such an environment teachers are stimulated to be 
critical of their ideals and attitudes and to become increasingly 
sensitive to the effect of thinking and desires upon the system as 
a whole, upon the administrative staff, and upon their associates. 

1. Attitude of teachers toward democratic participation. Teach- 
ers are almost unanimous in their agreement with the statement 
that administrators and teachers should engage in democratic 
cooperation. Eighty-eight per cent felt more directly responsible 
to pupils than to the administrative staff. The percentage of re- 
sponses to statement 3 denotes an almost even division of opinion 
of teachers in the interpretation of the nature of authority in the 
democratic pattern. Two-thirds of the teachers did not accept the 


























TABLE X 
Teacuers’ AtrirupE Towarp Democratic ADMINISTRATION 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SvuBSTAN- | SuUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Administrators and teachers 
should cooperate in deciding 97.0 3.0 
policies for the school...... 82.8 14.2 8 2.2 
2. The teacher should feel more 
directly a to the 
pupils than to the superin- 
tendent, principal, and 88.3 11.7 
SUPETVIBONS 0 once cece 65.0 23.3 6.1 5.6 
3. A final single ongge nasi . 
essential in any form o 
educational, governmental, 55.6 44.4 
or industrial democracy..... 30.8 24.8 15.9 28.5 
4. The line and ager ng of ad- 
ministration offers great 
opportunity for true demo- 33.4 66.6 
cratic participation. ....... 18.7 14.7 23.1 43.5 
5. In a democratic ineantien 
committee membership 
should be determined by 20.0 80.0 
the executive.............. 11.1 8.9 27.4 52.6 
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line and staff type of organization in administration. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the percentage of disagreement expressed to the 
appointment of committee membership by the superintendent. 

2. Teachers’ attitude toward responsibility in administration. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the teachers felt more directly responsible 
to the administrative staff than to the pupils in deciding adminis- 
trative affairs. The percentage of responses made to statement 2 


TABLE XI 


REsPoONSIBILITY IN CooPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 





PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 





STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 


AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 





1. As a teacher you feel more 
directly responsible to the 
superintendent, _ principal, 
—e i — to 7 
pupils in formulating poli- 
cies and determining school 67.5 32.5 
PNGILMODS 5 os de oecleviceeaes 37.2 30.3 14.9 17.6 





2. The teacher must assume 
major responsibility for the 
results of the educational 
program within the class- 
room; bene the de- 
termination of practices 
should rest ultimately upon 68.4 31.6 
ROP GORMIOR sb occaekcuve sees 31.9 36.5 18.1 is 





3. The superintendent must as- 
sume major responsibility 
for the educational pro- 
gram; pheveior, pl 
tion of policies and pro- 
cedures should ultimately 55.8 44.2 
rest upon his decision...... 26.7 29.1 22.8 21.4 





4. The principal must assume 
major responsibility for the 
results of the educational 
program within the school; 
+ aap the nga sare 
tion of practices shoul 
ultimately rest upon his 53.7 46.3 
COE ene seaeecees ex's 20.7 33.0 24.9 21.4 
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TABLE XII 


TEACHERS OPINION REGARDING QUALIFICATION, DEsIRE, AND TIME FOR 
CoopERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 





STATEMENT 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 





CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 


MENT 


TIALLY TIALLY MENT 





1. With the present teaching 


load, you do not have the 
time necessary for any 
thoroughgoing cooperative 
participation in formulating 
administrative policies or in 
determining practices: 
a. Pertaining to school sys- 
tem at large.......... 


b. Pertaining to own school. 
c. Pertaining to own class- 


2. As a teacher you are not ade- 


quately prepared to partici- 

pate intelligently in formu- 

lating educational policies 

or in determining adminis- 

trative procedures: 

a. Pertaining to school sys- 
tem at large.......... 


b. Pertaining to own school. 


c. Pertaining to own class- 


3. Asa teacher you do not desire 


to participate in formulat- 

ing administrative policies 

or in determining adminis- 

trative procedures: 

a. Pertaining to school sys- 
tem at large.......... 


b. Pertaining to own school. 


c. Pertaining to own class- 


4. Asa teacher you are unwilling 


to accept the responsibility 
that is an integral part of 
group planning and think- 
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TABLE XIII 
ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS TowarD ParTICIPATION BY Pupits 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT CoMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SUBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1. Students are too immature to 
share intelligently in formu- 
lating educational policies 
or in determining adminis- 
trative practices: 
a. Pertaining to school sys- 55.4 44.6 
tem at large... 06.5: 35.7 19.7 26.2 18.4 
b. Pertaining to own class- 24.0 76.0 
DON i isceawee ae tics 14.1 9.9 31.2 44.8 
2. Students do not desire to par- 
ticipate in formulating ad- 
ministrative policies or in 
determining administrative 
procedures: 
a. Pertaining to system at 50.2 49.8 
MN ao eta cides ees 30.0 20.2 20.6 29.2 
16.8 83.2 
b. Pertaining to own school.| 8.0 8.8 oo. 48.1 
c. Pertaining to own class- 10.0 90.0 
WOR kiviv'ircacecsacees 4.3 LR 26.1 63.9 
TABLE XIV 
TEACHERS ATTITUDE TowARD SUPERVISION 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
STATEMENT COMPLETE AGREE | DISAGREE COMPLETE 
AGREE- SvuBSTAN- | SUBSTAN- DISAGREE- 
MENT TIALLY TIALLY MENT 
1, Supervision, as you have ex- 
perienced it, is not con- 
sistent with the basic prin- 
ciples of democratic leader- 61.8 38.2 
a waieeu ss case ieees 34.6 Ye - 23.6 14.6 
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TABLE XV 


ComPaRISON OF DesirRED ParTICIPATION AND ACTUAL PARTICIPATION 
BY TEACHERS 








DEsIRED | ACTUAL 

PRACTICES PaRTICI- | PARTICI- 

PATION PATION 
a. Evaluating pupil progress... .....icccsscescscccss 100.0 100.0 
b. Determining promotion policies and practices... .. 68.7 40.8 
C. PRODATING GAY PFOPTAINB. 6.05060 ccc cccccccees 68.4 65.8 
d. Preparing salary schedule.................0.000: 68.0 22.4 
©; SEROCUT CORTIOGEB occ ccesesecccces veces 67.5 64.1 
f. Building and evaluating courses of study......... 66.3 76.1 
g. Selecting and administering tests................ 65.6 45.9 
h. Planning and conducting teachers’ meetings...... 62.6 30.7 
i. Determining playground supervision practices..... 58.8 45.8 
j. Planning teachers’ meetings for school system..... 56.8 28.9 
Se eI 6g '56 ae ange cleo a 6 $404. b10'6 8-00 55.6 10.9 
1, Determining pupil classification practice.......... 48.4 49.8 
Oi. FORAGING SOROO! DUUGINER. .6.0..50cccccesccceccces 42.9 9.9 
n. Assigning teachers to buildings and grades........ 35.4 9.3 
o. Evaluation of teachers’ growth.................. 32.1 11.9 
p. Preparing echool calendar... ...........0ccssc0% 31.4 15.6 
a a eae 30.9 4.1 
s. Discharging teachers. ..........ccccccvcvcnseens 26.4 4.9 
re eee es ree 10.3 1.3 











indicated that teachers desire to be given responsibility for deci- 
sions relative to practices in the classroom. Approximately half of 
the teachers (56%) did not think the superintendent should be 
invested with final authority in the adoption of educational policies 
and administrative procedures. Fifty-four per cent disagreed with 
the position that the principal should have final authority within 
a school to determine practices affecting the welfare of the staff 
and pupils (Table XI). 

3. Teachers opinion toward qualification, desire, and time for 
cooperative administration. Teachers expressed the conviction that 
assigned teaching load does not provide sufficient time for intelli- 
gent participation in administrative affairs pertaining to the school 
system and to their local school. The situation was not so acute in 
their own classrooms. Fifty-eight per cent considered themselves 
adequately prepared to share intelligently in cooperative adminis- 
tration for the system. In administrative matters pertaining to their 
own school, seventy-three per cent expressed adequate prepara- 
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tion. It is interesting to note that eleven per cent did not feel prop- 
erly prepared to engage in cooperative administration in their own 
classroom. The desire to participate is evident, judging from the 
high percentage of disagreement with statement 3 (87.5%). There 
seemed to be general agreement that teachers are willing to accept 
responsibility as an integral part of democratic cooperation. (Table 
XII). 

4. Attitude of teachers toward participation by pupils. Seventy- 
six per cent of the teachers indicated that pupils were not too im- 
mature to share in administrative procedures in the classroom. Ap- 
proximately one-half (55%) of the teachers expressed the feeling 
that pupils were too immature to have a part in cooperative ad- 
ministration for the school system as a whole. The recognition 
given to pupils’ desire to participate in cooperative endeavor in 
the classroom and in the local school should stimulate experi- 
mentation in democratic cooperation by the local school. Teachers 
were equally divided (50.2%-49.8%) in their opinion of pupils’ 
desire to share in administrative affairs pertaining to the entire 
school system (Table XIII). 

5. Teachers’ attitude toward supervision. Democratic leadership 
is an essential element in any pattern of administration. The re- 
sponse of teachers reveals that sixty-two per cent considered super- 
vision as they have experienced it inconsistent with the principles 
of democratic cooperation (Table XIV). 

6. Comparison of desired participation and actual participation 
by teachers. It appears from the data that teachers feel they should 
be given more opportunity than they actually had been given to 
participate in the nineteen administrative practices. It should be 
noted that the responses indicated little desire for participation in 
certain administrative practices and less actual participation has 
been provided. In only two practices did the amount of participa- 
tion exceed the expressed desire to participate. The percentage of 
responses showed that more teachers felt they should participate in 
affairs related directly to teaching than in administrative affairs 
pertaining to the school or system as a whole. 

7. Comparison of persons participating in certain administrative 
practices. Greater participation is granted to principals and super- 
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TABLE XVI 
TEACHERS’ STATEMENT OF Persons PARTICIPATING 











PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATION REPORTED 
PRACTICES . 
EACH- | PRINCI- | SUPER- Pa- 
ERS pats | visors | PUPILS TRONS 
a. Evaluating pupil progress...}| 100.0 60.2 Se an) SEABED Fen 
b. Building and evaluating 
courses of study......... 76.1 49.1 56.4 18.6 7 
c. Preparing daily schedule....| 65.8 39.5 19.5 Ly FREES 
d. Selecting textbooks........ 64.1 49.5 64.1 2.9 9 
e. Determining pupil classi- 
fication practices........ 49.8 46.5 38.7 pe 1.3 
f. Selecting and administering 
CEE ee eee 45.9 56.4 48.9 | rere 
g. Determining playground 
supervision practices. .... 45.8 55.4 64.9 Le ae ee 
h. Determining promotion 
policies and practices..... 40.8 62.5 ee Eee te 1.4 
i. Planning and conducting 
teachers’ meetings (sepa- 
rate buildings).......... 30.7 64.5 Pe a ic cciuiadc tees 
j. Planning teachers’ meetings 
for the system.......... 28.9 36.9 49.0 1.1 7 
k. Preparing salary schedule...| 22.4 29.7 BE As waueos 4.7 
1. Preparing school calendar...| 15.6 44.1 44.4 Ld ae 
m. Evaluating teachers’ growth.| 11.9 60.2 $1.2 3 3 
n. Preparing budget.......... 10.9 49.5 cs ES 4.1 
o. Planning school buildings...} 9.9 24.7 ee ree 6.9 
p. —— teachers to build- 
and grades.......... 9.3 22.3 A) See 1.4 
r. Dischargi ging teachers....... 4.9 36.7 OE a ieee + wee 
s. peokateg teachers........ 4.1 38.7 Ee ee 3.2 
t. Employing janitors........ 1.3 21.9 _ 8, ee aan 6.1 




















visors than to teachers, pupils, and patrons (Table XVI and Graph 
II). Participation by teachers exceeded that of principals and 
supervisors in only five activities. Relatively little opportunity was 
provided for sharing in these activities by pupils and patrons. Par- 
ticipation by patrons exceeded that of teachers in two activities: 
(1) dismissal of teachers and (2) employment of janitors. 

8. Problems in cooperative administration reported by superin- 
tendents and teachers. Superintendents and teachers were asked 
to name what they considered to be a few of the outstanding diffi- 
culties or problems involved in cooperative administration. Ap- 
proximately twenty-one per cent responded to this section of the 
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TABLE XVII 
ProsieMs INVOLVED IN CooPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 





o NO UPON 


. Inadequate preparation on part of many teachers. 

. Teaching load too heavy to allow time for additional responsibilities. 

. Lack of interest toward cooperation in administration. 

. Teachers do not possess appropriate knowledge of administration. 

. Lack of experience on part of personnel in techniques of democratic coopera- 


tion. 


. Administrators hesitate to relinquish power of control. 
. Boards of education hold superintendent responsible for school administra- 


tion. 


. Teachers and administrators are not familiar with the nature of each other’s 


problems. 


. Lack of dynamic leadership among teachers. 

. Personality difficulties among personnel make cooperation too difficult. 

. Superintendents do not desire teachers to share in administration. 

. Lack of cooperation among teachers. 

. Difficult to persuade teachers to utilize opportunities given to cooperate. 
. Easier for administrator to plan and delegate responsibilities. 





questionnaire, Part IV. Only the problems that were mentioned 
by five or more persons have been recorded in Table XVII. A 
slight revision has been made in the wording of a few problems. 


9. Results experienced by teachers in democratic administration. 


In Part VIb of the questionnaire, teachers were requested to re- 
port important results secured through experimentation in demo- 
cratic cooperation. A tabulation of responses showed that only 
eight per cent of the teachers responded. The results presented in 
Table XVIII were mentioned by five or more persons. 


TABLE XVIII 


Resutts oF CooperaTIVE ParticipATION REPORTED BY TEACHERS 





ao 
RPODONAM PWhH- 


_— 
nN 


. More interest created among staff members. 

. Improved relationship between faculty and administrators. 

. More interest in teaching. 

. Teachers possess more sympathetic understanding of administrative prob- 


lems. 


. Better planned educational program for the school. 

. Better selection of textbooks and materials. 

. Important changes made in salary schedule for the system. 

. Improved morale among teaching staff. 

. Growth experience in group thinking and planning. 

. Improved relation between teachers and supervisors. 

. Noticeable improvement in the development of initiative and creativeness 


on part of teachers. 


. Greater feeling of responsibility for general welfare of school system. 
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It is assumed that relatively little experimentation in democratic 
cooperation has been attempted in the systems represented. The 
achievements given should stimulate administrators and faculty to 
strive to move in the direction of more democratic cooperation in 
school affairs. 


IV. An ANALYysIs oF SPECIFIC FINDINGS 


Superintendents and teachers expressed belief in the ideals and 
values of democracy. It appears, however, that it is difficult to 
incorporate the democratic ideals in the organization and admin- 
istration of the schools. This may explain in part the separation 
between accepted theory and actual practice. It is interesting to 
observe the general agreement with the idea that schools in a 
democracy must be operated democratically. However, forty-five 
per cent of the superintendents and seventy-one per cent (Table 
II) of the teachers were of the opinion that public education in 
America has not adequately served democracy. Teachers were 
more critical of the failure of the schools to prepare youth for 
intelligent participation in a society that is changing with accel- 
erated rapidity. 

Democratic cooperation in administration was recognized as 
the most effective means for improving the contribution of indi- 
viduals and groups. Both superintendents and teachers were cogni- 
zant of the values inherent in group thinking, planning, and evalu- 
ating. The place of responsibility in democratic cooperation seemed 
to present a somewhat difficult problem. The need for centralized 
authority was more readily admitted by superintendents than by 
teachers. Forty-four per cent (Table X) of the teachers did not 
consider centralized authority as essential in any pattern of demo- 
cratic participation. It is evident that administrators and teachers 
need to study to discover the meaning of democratic cooperation. 
Final authority is an indispensable element in any group activity. 
In democratic cooperation, however, all persons share in formulat- 
ing policies and in making decisions. The responsibility to carry out 
shared decisions is delegated by the group to the executive with 
power to act in the light of established policies. There was marked 
disagreement expressed with the line and staff type organization 
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(administrators 61.7% in favor, teachers 33.4%). This may be 
the result of insufficient opportunity for all to share in making 
decisions. The line and staff pattern is not inconsistent with demo- 
cratic principles when these principles are applied in the execu- 
tion of the pattern. 

Seventy per cent (Table V) of the superintendents were more 
sensitive of their responsibility to boards of education than to mem- 
bers of the faculty, while nearly sixty-eight per cent (Table XI) 
of the teachers expressed greater sensitivity to the administrative 
staff than to pupils. Schools in a democracy should serve the pupils. 
All policies and administrative practices should be evaluated in 
light of their effect upon children. The recognition given to this 
position by thirty per cent (Table V) of the superintendents and 
thirty-three per cent (Table XI) of teachers is an encouraging 
indication of possible improvement in the organization and ad- 
ministration of schools. 

The conflict denoted in the attitude of administrators toward the 
qualification and desire of teachers to participate is significant. 
Slightly more than half of the superintendents (Table V1) consid- 
ered teachers inadequately prepared to share intelligently in admin- 
istrative affairs. Teachers, however, expressed more faith in their 
qualifications to engage effectively in democratic administration 
(Table XII). A greater number of the teachers desired to partici- 
pate than was recognized by the superintendents as wanting to 
participate. A significant difference was found between the atti- 
tude of administrators and teachers toward the willingness of 
staff members to accept responsibility in group endeavor. Ninety- 
four per cent (Table XII) of the teachers expressed willingness 
to assume responsibility as compared with forty-three per cent 
(Table VI) mentioned by the superintendents. The heavy teach- 
ing load imposed upon many teachers appeared to be a distinct 
handicap in assuming outside responsibility. It is evident that some 
reduction in the teaching load must be achieved before any mate- 
rial progress can be made in democratic cooperation. 

The attitude of superintendents and many teachers regarding 
immaturity of pupils to engage in democratic administration is 
interpreted as one of the potent arguments for a higher type of 
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cooperation in the school. If schools are to function as democratic 
laboratories it is imperative that pupils be given appropriate oppor- 
tunity and guidance to develop functional techniques in coopera- 
tive living. It is most unfortunate that youth should be denied 
practice in one of the basic elements for intelligent participation 
in a democracy. 

The attitude expressed by teachers toward supervision as it is 
generally practiced pointed out a conflict between the theory of 
democratic administration and actual practice. It appears from 
the data collected that overdue revision must be made in current 
patterns of supervision. Sixty-two per cent of the teachers (Table 
XIV) were of the opinion that supervision as they had experi- 
enced it was not consistent with the basic principles of democratic 
leadership. 

The findings as to desired participation as compared with actual 
participation of teachers (Table XV) are important. It is ap- 
parent that teachers do not have the opportunity to share in 
administrative practices to the extent that they desire. Greater 
opportunity for participation is provided in those activities related 
directly to classroom teaching. Principals and supervisors are 
given more opportunity to share in certain administrative prac- 
tices than teachers. The small amount of actual participation by 
pupils in certain school practices tends to support the position that 
schools are not operated democratically. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The writer interprets the findings in this study as indicating the 
need for fundamental changes to be effected in public school ad- 
ministration. Experimentation in democratic cooperation should 
be attempted to discover means by which to facilitate a higher level 
of cooperative working and living in the school. Improvement in 
attitudes and values of human relations is the important responsi- 
bility of all who share in guiding the education of youth. The 
unique function of schools in a democracy is to offer experiences 
and leadership that will enable boys and girls to understand the 
meaning of democratic ideals and to acquire ability and desire to 
apply these ideals in their interaction with others. 





CHAPTER XIII 


REPORTS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCES IN DEVELOP- 
ING COOPERATION IN CLASSROOM SITUATIONS 


The efforts of the Yearbook Committee to stimulate experi- 
mentation in developing cooperation in school activities met with 
gratifying response.’ In all about six thousand copies of the 
committee bulletin, Teachers and Cooperation, were distributed 
throughout the United States and Canada. The bulletin stressed 
the need for “creative invention,” outlined a general procedure for 
experimentation, and requested that written reports be sent to 
the committee for publication. 

In response to a questionnaire a large number of teachers indi- 
cated that they were carrying on experimental work; yet, in all, 
but forty written reports were received. Teachers as a class are 
not given to writing for publication. Moreover, in accordance 
with educational tradition, those who sent reports tended to 
emphasize results secured rather than the methods of securing 
them, so that most of the accounts are not very helpful guides 
to a teacher who is just beginning. Finally, the limitations of the 
space available to the committee made it impossible to print all 
the reports received. 

The plan of publication. After much consideration the plan 
for publication finally adopted was as follows: 

All the reports received were read and divided into types. 
Representative papers of each type will be found in full below. 
Next, the situations in which cooperation was attempted were 
listed and classified. Finally, an attempt was made to generalize 
principles, procedures, and devices as revealed by the committee’s 
analyses. 


1 See Chapter IX, page 112. 
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Participants. The committee acknowledges with deep gratitude 
its indebtedness to the following persons whose reports provided 
the materials presented in this chapter: 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Ida May Lind, Director of 

Elementary Instruction 
Julia L. Hahn, Supervising 

Principal, Division III 
Brent School 

A. V. Hazell 
Brown School 

Juliet W. Frost 

Eva McC, Carey 
Brightwood School 

Mrs. F. H. Wolowitz 

E. H. Brown 
Cranch School 

G. H. Lepper 

M. L. Lindsay 

E. W. Moore 

D. F. Russell 
Congress Heights School 

Anne K. Nelson 
Rose Lees Hardy School 

Octavia E. Reed 
Stanton School 

May T. Kyle 
Langdon School 

M. Alice May 

Francis S. Haas 
Franklin Administration Building 

Juanita S. Winn 

Roberta Shewmaker 
Thomson School 

Gertrude L. Bogan 
Truesdell School 

Flora K. Houston 

M. H. Tompkins 


CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Extension Division 
Bryan Heise 
Dorothea E. Hogge 


Moncrtg, INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College 
Burris Laboratory School 
Earl A. Johnson, Supervising 
Principal 


Emporia, Kansas 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Herbert S. Lull 


New Or veans, Louisiana 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
Lillian C. Compton 


Detroit, MicHicAN 


Thirkell School (Elementary) 
Alice E. Robison, Principal 
Mildred Chapp 
Charlotte Heath 
Erma Kellogg 
Helen Newman 
Gertrude Penhale 
Esther Politzer 
Genevieve Rademacher 

Hutchins School (Intermediate) 
Florence D. Cleary 
Thelma Hurd 
George L. Miller 


Wayne County, MIcHIGAN 
Mary L. Jameson, Supervising 
Teacher 
Str. PauL, MINNESOTA 
Gordon School 
Ella M. Roverud, Principal 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Bess A. Hankey 
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The various reports were found to be chiefly descriptions of 
projects in which cooperative techniques had been used to advan- 
tage. They did not describe how the teacher introduced the new 
techniques nor the difficulties encountered. Accordingly it was 
decided to publish only a few illustrative samples ranging from 
a mere general description of a classroom product to a detailed 
analysis of a stenographic report of a lesson. In order to be helpful 
to other teachers, those who are experimenting with the develop- 
ment of cooperative skills need to tell less about their achievements 
and more about the actual steps taken in getting the children 
to use the new techniques. It is hoped that for many years to 
come invention, experimentation, and publication in educational 
magazines will continue. 


REPORT I 
PUPIL COOPERATION 


Litt1an C, Compton 


Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Cumberland, Maryland 


Our sixth grade social studies project was begun in a friendly spirit 
of cooperation. The upper group made a number of suggestions for 
activities to be carried on in connection with our social studies unit, 
“Westward Movement.” All the suggestions appealed so strongly to 
the imagination that it was decided to combine all the ideas into one 
plan and ask the other two groups of the sixth grades to participate. 

The project was named “A Sesquicentennial Exhibit for Marietta.” 
The upper group accepted the entire responsibility for the puppet show 
which was to be one of the features of the project, and the pupils in 
the other groups were asked to help with all other features, which 
included a floor exhibit of pioneer life, a frieze, and a movie. 

Groups or committees were formed to plan each part, and detailed 
suggestions were made by them. Their suggestions were then mimeo- 
graphed and given to each pupil. 

From the beginning there was exhibited a fine spirit of cooperation 
in the sharing of ideas, materials, and skills. 

Some boys wished to make covered wagons but could not find the 
wooden boxes needed for the wagon beds, so one girl furnished a large 
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number of boxes for this purpose. Tools, nails, wood, etc., were brought 
and used by anyone who needed them. Girls who were fortunate 
enough to obtain materials easily at home for the puppets shared with 
the ones who could not secure any. One boy went to his father’s saw- 
mill on Saturday and cut the wood for the axles of all the wagons. One 
girl furnished the feathers for all the Indians. Patterns passed from 
hand to hand. Thread and needles ceased to remain in the possession 
of any one individual. 

In many instances the children exchanged work. One little girl made 
a covered wagon but could not cut out the wheels. Two boys cut and 
sawed the wheels while she sewed and fitted the tops for four wagons 
made by the boys. One girl obtained a book from the public library 
telling how to make puppets and passed the information on to the 
other girls. 

As problems were mastered by the quicker, more skillful workers 
they became most useful in helping others. The girl who first learned 
how to string a puppet taught many others in turn. The child who 
first mastered how to make a certain kind of fur hat showed the method 
to several others. Finished products in many cases were the results of 
combined efforts of a number of children. 

The large pieces of work such as the stage, scenery, background for 
the exhibit, the movie machine and pictures for it were all group activ- 
ities. As these larger projects were carried out there was increasing evi- 
dence of cooperation in the behavior of the children. Imbued with the 
idea that the project was the important thing, they gave and received 
help cheerfully. 

In one instance a child made a very earnest effort to overcome a per- 
sonal disappointment so that the group plan could be carried out. She 
had selected a certain character to dress but failed to follow directions 
and the finished product did not fit the character. Another puppet had 
been made which did, and when at first the group suggested that her 
puppet be used for another character, she was rebellious. Finally she 
decided to be a good sport about it and not only completed her first 
puppet but made a second one. 

As more and more activities were carried out, pupils ceased to be 
members of certain groups in the sixth grade. Group two was generous 
in making oxen for the wagons made by groups one and two. A boy 
from group three worked industriously in all his spare time to help two 
boys from group one make the scenery for the puppet show. Boys from 
group three brought the moss for the floor exhibit set up by group two. 
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A boy from group three made the background for the furniture built 
by a boy from group two. The girls from group one pasted the pro- 
grams which had been colored by group two. These are only a few of 
the many instances of cooperative action in the entire project. 

The pupils asked the help of the English teacher in preparing a spe- 
cial exhibit edition of the Elementary Press and in writing invitations 
to parents and friends. Three committees worked in preparing the play 
for the puppet show and two girls wrote out the parts for the charac- 
ters. Finally the entire grade accepted the responsibility for the cul- 
minating program, and each group took over a part. Children some- 
times discussed work which had been prepared by others because those 
who had made the articles lacked ability to talk before an audience. 

Setting aside all other values, I believe the project would have been 
worth while for the opportunities which it furnished for the pupils 
and the groups to work together to carry to completion a joint plan. 

In just such enterprises carried on with immature children there is 
laid a foundation for democratic living—an appreciation of the abili- 
ties, purposes, and needs of each individual so that as a group they 
may achieve goals that no one individual may reach. 


REPORT II 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHER-COOPERATION FOR 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


RosBerta SHEWMAKER? 


Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, Washington, D. C. 


Developing power of self-directed democratic cooperation among 
children is dependent upon the character of the experiences which con- 
stitute their living and upon the guidance which they receive in provid- 
ing, sharing, and interpreting these experiences. Thus, teachers are so 
vitally concerned with this important process that a thorough under- 
standing of action based upon real cooperative effort is essential. 

Teachers, however, cannot help children to achieve techniques of 
democratic cooperation unless their own knowledge and attitudes in this 
area are more than by-products of reading and study—unless, in fact, 
they themselves have had real experiences of this type which equip 
them with a genuine and actual understanding as a foundation for 
developing such power among the immature. 


1 Miss Shewmaker is now Administrative Principal, Park View School, Washington, D. C. 
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General Description and Objectives: 


As a supervisor or professional counselor of the third and fourth 
grade teachers in the elementary schools of Washington, D. C., I was 
impressed with the fact that teachers are successful in promoting the 
desirable all-round development of their pupils to the same extent that 
real child cooperative effort motivates their work. For this reason I was 
anxious to assist teachers in developing this professional power and 
proceeded in the following manner: 

Twenty-five teachers of third and fourth grades throughout the city 
were selected for this opportunity of self-development through the co- 
operative solution of problems and through the sharing of experiences. 


Specific Purposes: 


1. To give a city-wide group of teachers who have shown definite strength 
an opportunity to meet at intervals so that: 


a. They may analyze and evaluate elements in superior teaching and 
may continue to grow toward well-defined goals. 
b. They may share with each other ideas and materials which they 
have used and have found valuable. 
c. They may work cooperatively upon the solution of problems and 
new fields of experimentation. 
d. They may read and discuss points of view as given by leaders in 
education. 
2. To plan group visits to classrooms where outstanding work in specific 
fields may be seen. 
3. To see how members of the group are meeting their problems by visit- 
ing in their classrooms. 
4. To demonstrate in the field of a chosen interest for others, in the group 
and in the city. 


These teachers were young women between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five, who gave evidence of sincerity, enthusiasm, and intelli- 
gent professional development. They came from all sections of the city 
and brought with them varied social backgrounds of a desirable quality. 
Two to five years’ education in teachers’ colleges, together with four 
to ten years’ service as teachers in grades below the fifth, constituted 
their professional training and experience. 


Specific Objective: 


How to present personal difficulties and problems to a group so as 
to secure from them assistance in solving problems, and aid in the 
interpretation of results. 
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Plan of Action in the Solution of Problems as Decided by the Group 
and the Leader: 


I. 


To get out a “Who’s Who” of the group giving achievements and 
new problems so that the members can come to know each other in 
a personal and professional way as rapidly as possible and so that 
individuals with great skill or with pressing problems might give 
help or secure help in the most effective manner. This took the fol- 
lowing form: 


Wuo’s Wo In THE 3-4 Group 


Burriss, Mrs. Henrietta, 4AB, Eaton School. 
Has experimented with rhythms and dances. 
Developed interesting dramatic activities in connection 
with the Congo unit. 
New field of experimentation: Cooperative solution of 
problems in the social studies. 
Carey, Mrs. Eva M. 4AB, Brown School. 
Has worked out effective puppet shows with her class and 
has guided the children in making slides. 
New field of experimentation—Science. 
Garland, Mildred. 3AB, Noyes School. 
Has experimented with the classroom use of radio. 
Has worked intensively on evaluating with children the 
radio programs which they hear at home and at school. 
New field of experimentation: Remedial reading. 


- To hold meetings after school in their own classrooms every two 


weeks so that they can: 

a. Discuss problems. 

b. See concretely what others are doing along specific lines. 
c. Get better acquainted. 


. To have the members of the group rotate in taking turns in recording 


minutes of their meetings so that: 

a. All may have this experience. 

b. All may share in the work. 

c. Members are freed of this responsibility and can devote their entire 
attention to thought and discussion. 


. To provide each member with a complete record of the minutes. 
. To submit in writing to the leader major personal problems which 


they wish to have receive the attention of the group. 


. To have these problems listed for the group to define and organize 


so that plans can be made to consider related ones at the same time 
and so that the most urgent ones may receive attention first. 


. To plan a program of attack on these problems so that individual 


thinking and experimentation may precede a group discussion devoted 


to the pooling of ideas and experiences contributing to the solution 
of a problem. 
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8. To demonstrate with the pupils in their classrooms the solution, 
partial solution, or results of their study and investigation. 
g. To evaluate generalizations drawn from reading, investigations and 
experimentation, or observation. 
10. To plan social get-togethers so that they may grow to know and under- 
stand each other fully.’ 


Summary: 


Members of the group grew in power to present personal problems 
and to secure the benefits of cooperative thought and experimentation 
in a specific area. In general this was done through 


1. Building a recognized place for each individual in the group and 
complete understanding and sympathy among individual members. 

2. Carefully defining problems in terms of the individual concerned and 
in terms of the cooperative group. 

3. Organization of a program of attack on the problems by the entire 
group so that the problems become group problems enlisting the co- 
operative efforts of all. 

. Demonstrating concretely the results of experimentation and study. 

. Evaluating personal study, investigation, demonstration, etc., in terms 
of the combined real experiences of the members of the group. 


ub 


Evaluation: 


Although the group was composed of members who had techniques 
of solving problems as individuals in a thoughtful and critical manner, 
they had to develop techniques which would derive the benefits of 
cooperative action upon a problem. They grew rapidly in this power, 
but leadership which knew each member of the group and worked 
actively to encourage and secure the best efforts of each individual was 
necessary in the beginning and could be withdrawn only as the members 
developed a real acquaintance with each other, together with a group 
consciousness and a confidence in each other and in themselves. 

2 Specific descriptive records of the procedure described can be submitted to illustrate 


any or all of the steps given above and excerpts from the minutes of this group may prove to 
be helpful. Write directly to Miss Shewmaker. 
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REPORT III 
LEARNING ABOUT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


Auprey V. Hazety 
Brent School, Washington, D. C. 


The Brent School is a two-story, eight-room brick building with no 
auditorium. Although it was constructed over fifty years ago, it is in 
good condition because of recent and frequent repairs. There is about 
one-third acre of outdoor play space for the 200 children enrolled. It is 
in one of the oldest residential sections of the city, from which many 
of the more prosperous families have moved as the city has developed 
in other directions. 

There are thirty-three children in the fifth grade, sixteen boys and 
seventeen girls, with chronological ages ranging from ten years, four 
months to thirteen years, seven months. On a group intelligence test 
the mental ages range from eleven years to thirteen years, six months. 
The intelligence quotients range from 92 to 130 with a median of 110. 


Social and Economic Backgrounds: 


The social and economic backgrounds of the children vary from 
good to poor. Sixteen of the parents are mechanics, three employed 
at the Navy Yard in this locality; twelve of the parents are engaged 
in such general service occupations as operating street cars, driving 
taxicabs, and delivering goods; five of them are salesmen. While every 
home is able to furnish the necessities of life, and no family is in 
actual need of the physical comforts, many have to strive to live within 
their incomes. Both parents of one-fourth of the children are employed. 
One-third of the families live in rented houses, one-fourth live in rented 
rooms, one-fourth own their homes, and the others live in apartment 
houses. All are hard-working people with a respect for the value of 
education and a desire to have the best for their children. However, 
they do not always know what is best, their own educational and 
cultural opportunities having been limited. In only nine homes are 
there encyclopedias, in six homes there are no magazines, but in all 
are daily papers and radios. The following indicates the number and 
type of magazines subscribed to by the parents: Good Housekeeping, 
Liberty, and True Story, by nine; Boys’ Life, by seven; Look, by six; 
Better Homes and Gardens and Life, by five; The Saturday Evening 
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Post, Popular Science, Woman’s Home Companion, and Cosmopolitan, 
by four; Reader’s Digest, Pictorial Review, and American Boy, by 
three; Collier’s and Time, by two. 

Some of the social influences in the neighborhood are a large munici- 
pal playground where the children enjoy organized and supervised 
play; a branch public library which they use frequently; and a social 
settlement house where all of them go from time to time for dancing 
instruction, dramatics, daily lunches, club meetings, and parties. Three 
moving picture theaters are patronized by about one-half of these chil- 
dren weekly, and by one-fourth of them more often than that. Every 
child is a member of some church school. 


Origin of the Project: 


Supplies for the year were being delivered. The children were thrilled 
with many of the attractive new books. From the end of the previous 
term they could recall the inconvenience of having the supply of 
necessary materials depleted. Now, here were fresh supplies, in gen- 
erous quantities. Children began asking such questions as: How do 
we get our supplies? Who orders them? How are they paid for? 

Seeing the possibility of developing some very simple understand- 
ings with these children in civic management and responsibility, the 
teacher took this opportunity to suggest that all of the information de- 
sired by the group be recorded. The following list was made, written 
by the class secretary and posted: 


Wuat We Want to Know Asout Our Supp tizs 


. From what places do they come? 

. Who orders them? 

. How does the person who orders them know how much to order? 

. Who pays for the supplies? 

. How is the money obtained? 

. Why do we get more supplies in some years than in others? 

. How much money is spent on school supplies in Washington, D. C.? 
. How much money is spent for Brent School supplies? 


CON AVS WN 


In answer to the query as to where to get the desired information, the 
following sources were suggested by the children: the principal of the 
school, the office of the superintendent of schools, newspaper clippings, 
books at the Public Library on the government of Washington, D. C. 
The teacher added to this list: the office of the assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of business affairs, the office of the budget officer 
or auditor at the District Building. 
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Collecting newspaper clippings was recognized to be so difficult an 
undertaking that it was decided that everyone should search old as well 
as current papers. However, one person was needed who would take 
the responsibility for assembling the clippings in some usable form. 
From newspaper and magazine articles on file in the Washingtoniana 
Division of the Public Library, the teacher rewrote some pertinent bits 
of information. 


Appraising Achievement: 


Preparing for the telephone conversations with the school officers and 
the very informal interviews with the school principal and the city 
librarian, as well as the writing of the necessary letters, became the 
motivation of the language work for more than a week. After prac- 
tice before the group for the purpose of deciding what to say or write, 
and how to say or write it, the children selected those who could best 
represent them in applying to the various sources for information. Each 
child who was selected reported the result of his findings to the whole 
group. 

Making Reports to a Group of the Results of Delegated Action: 


After reports were heard as to all the available sources of information, 
a sizable amount of good material was on hand. The next step was to 
make a workable plan for its use. Having done this type of work many 
times, the following plan was made by the group: 

Each child was given the opportunity to choose the aspect of the 
problem in which he was most interested and to present it in some 
attractive way to the group. Committees were organized according to 
the general phases of the subject suggested in the list of questions above. 
Each committee selected its chairman, who assumed the responsibility 
for having unity and no duplications in the reports submitted to the 
class. They outlined their material, prepared charts, diagrams, and 
dramatic sketches. Before presenting the reports to the large group, 
each child submitted his work to his committee for a kind of refining 
process. One child remarked, “I always get a good idea from some- 
body on my committee.” They were learning the art of working to- 
gether. 

Besides some facts about how the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia is financed, there were other less tangible learnings, namely: 


1. Some conception of the cost of operating a school. 
2. A greater respect for property based on the realization of its value. 
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3. A realization of the responsibility involved in the use of school property. 

4. An understanding of a citizen’s obligations as well as his privileges. 

5. A concept of government as many working together for the good of all. 

6. An understanding of the need for seeking information in the proper 
place. 


Formulating Generalizations: 


American Education Week afforded an opportunity for the children 
to share their information with all of the children in the building. 
“Let’s tell the other children in assembly what we have learned about 
our supplies.” In trying to answer, “How shall we do that?” more 
conferences, planning, and executing followed. Since the dramatic 
sketches given for the class were the most enjoyable of the classroom 
reports, it was agreed that the assembly presentation should be a dra- 
matic sketch. By weighing suggestions, rejecting some, and modifying 
others, a plot was constructed from the following ideas: 


Wuat WE Want To TELL ALL oF THE CHILDREN ABOUT Our SUPPLIES 


1. The money to pay for our supplies is obtained from taxes paid by the 
citizens of the District of Columbia and also by the citizens of the whole 
United States. 

. Citizens want good schools, but they do not want their money wasted. 

. The superintendent of schools studies school needs carefully and pre- 
sents a yearly budget to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

4. A committee of the House of Representatives is responsible for appro- 

priations for the District of Columbia. 

5. The superintendent of schools has the opportunity to discuss his esti- 

mates with members of the Congressional Committee. 

6. In our play, two children from the Brent School will be invited to 

come to a Congressional hearing on the District Appropriation Bill. 


N 


w 


By means of creative dramatics many children gave their interpreta- 
tions of individuals and situations but, first, the following questions had 
to be settled in group conference: 


1. What characters do we need? 
Several Congressmen; the three Commissioners; the Superintendent 
of Schools; several taxpayers; a girl and boy from Brent School. 
2. What shall be the scene of our play? 
A Congressional committee room. 
3. When shall the action take place? 
During the hearings on the District Appropriation Bill. 
4. What topics shall we discuss? 
a. The size of our school system. 
b. The many different kinds of schools and school services. 
c. The increase in the population of the District of Columbia. 
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d. The money needed to operate Brent School: for books and sup- 
plies, for fuel, for gas and electricity, for furniture, for painting 
interior, for replacing window panes. 

e. The ways in which taxes are paid. 

f. The 1939 budget for the District. 

g. Some new plans for taxing. 


5. What is the feeling of each character about his responsibility? 

a. The Congressmen feel that it is their duty to see that the citizens 
of the District of Columbia have good schools, but they feel also 
that it is their duty to see that tax money is used wisely. They 
have studied the school budget and they want to get the Superin- 
tendent’s opinion about some changes. 

b. The Superintendent of Schools has studied the needs carefully 
and has presented a written report of them. He wants to cooperate. 
He has many facts and figures to support his judgment. 

c. The taxpayers want the best schools for their children. They expect 
to pay taxes to support the schools, but they do not want the chil- 
dren to waste property and materials bought with public money. 

d. The girl and the boy from the Brent School are surprised to 
learn that their own parents help pay the cost of running their 
school. They have always heard that schools are “free.” They want 


to make better use of school property after they understand the 
situation. 





Criticizing Helpfully: 


Every child who expressed a desire to portray one of the characters 
in a situation described above had an opportunity to do so. Comments 
and suggestions were given after each performance, using the follow- 
ing questions as a guide: Was there any place where the story seemed 
very real to you? Who seemed most like the character he was playing? 


Where does the play need to be improved? What suggestions can you 
make? 


Appraising Achievement: 


The most effective cast was selected, by ballot, to dramatize the story 
for the school assembly. Since the various players selected had incor- 
porated ideas originated by other members of the group and had adapted 
them to their own interpretations, each child realized that he was act- 
ing as a representative of the class. His success meant success for the 
group. His failure would reflect upon the group, for this was a fifth 
grade assembly program. 
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REPORT IV 
COOPERATION IN AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


FLoreNce CLEARY, THELMA Hurp, AND GrorcE MILLER 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


During the past year, a group of teachers at Hutchins Intermediate 
attempted to integrate the instructional program in English, social 
studies, and library. The new program involved cooperative methods 
of handling classes. Problems in world history furnished the subject 
for instruction. The social studies classroom offered every opportunity 
for the pupils to acquire and discuss information of essential events 
and trends in world history. Daily reading in the library gave the 
children a chance to re-stimulate old interests, to acquire new ones, and 
to help in the selection of a particular interest for further research. In 
the English classroom the children received technical training that 
would help them when they began to seek self-expression in their group 
projects. The instructional activity was organized on a 6-6-6 weeks 
plan—the first six for motivating and purposing, the second for creative 
action, and the third for appraisal and generalization. As teachers, 
we planned together to give the pupils a background of information 
and experience that would enable them to operate upon a level charac- 
terized by democratic cooperation. During the entire period, we worked 
to initiate activities which the children could take over and control 
on the basis of group discussion; to share with them the problem of 
getting along without teacher domination; to help them to adjust their 
own conflicts; and to allow time for generalization, remembering that 
it is growth and not achievement that matters. 

The teachers who worked on the program were the first to sense 
the conflicts that arose. There is a tendency for a teacher to feel that 
his subject is the most important. Hence, it was necessary to maintain 
a proper balance to make the project a truly integrated one and not 
merely an enriched curriculum for a single subject. However, we solved 
this problem through cooperative understanding and adjustment of 
each other’s ideas. In this way literature was not neglected while history 
was emphasized. We considered the basic philosophy of the library, and 
provided time for the pupils to do voluntary reading on their own 
initiative. If we expected the children to work together and adjust 
differences, then surely we should be able to do so. The project offered 
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real opportunity for growth in cooperative thinking and planning on 
the part of all of us. 

Three student teachers from Wayne University, Detroit, also worked 
on the program. From time to time conflicts arose, generally due to 
misunderstanding. For instance, one student teacher felt that he was 
doing more than his share of the work. We called a group meeting 
with the student teachers, discussed the problem, and together planned 
the work so that each one did what he recognized to be his share. After 
this meeting, the student teachers made use of the cooperative group 
method to solve their problems. 

Our classroom work was based on the cooperative group method. 
The first step was to discuss this method with the classes because we 
felt that the children should have an opportunity to learn specific tech- 
niques for securing cooperation and to develop skill in their use by 
actual practice. The classes organized into groups according to their 
interests in world history. The groups met, chose chairmen, and planned 
group projects. These projects necessitated considerable research on 
the part of each member of the group and a graphic means of group 
presentation. In most instances written books were made. The topics 
for study included Growth of Democracy, China, Japanese Crisis, 
Problems in Germany, and Fascism. 

When the groups were first organized, we found that the children 
had trouble harmonizing irrational conflicts. Edward’s group con- 
sisted of four children who had worked together before and had com- 
mon interests. Phillip asked to have Harriett in the group because she 
was “his girl.” The other members agreed and the work progressed 
nicely until Harriett and Phillip quarreled and the adolescent romance 
ended. They argued and bad feeling existed between them, which was 
reflected by other members of the group. Edward, who realized that 
the work was not progressing, asked the advice of the student teach- 
ers. They, in turn, presented the problem to us and we met with the 
group, discussed the problem with them, and heard the suggestions 
they offered for the solution. Finally Harriett decided to change groups 
because she had been the disturbing element and the group had 
worked in complete harmony before she joined them. This was merely 
a beginning to harmonize conflicts and we realized that a real solution 
had not been attained. 

Donald’s group became involved in a rational conflict. The mem- 
bers wished to prepare a report on democracy. After the first week, 
they discovered that the subject was too broad and they couldn’t decide 
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upon a definite plan for their book. They brought their troubles to us 
but we told them that it was their problem. After “pooling their ideas” 
they decided to write a biography of Woodrow Wilson showing how 
he encouraged democracy. They proved that they were able to think 
together and adjust differences with real benefit to all. 

Robert’s case was one of the hardest we had to solve. He was a be- 
havior problem from another school and had developed a habit of caus- 
ing conflicts. When he discovered that our procedure offered a great 
deal of freedom, he immediately began to use it the wrong way. Finally, 
when his classmates agreed not to include him in group work, we 
decided to step in and help Robert solve his problem. We asked him 
to make an inventory of his past and present experiences and to evaluate 
them as to the effect they had produced on him. When he saw his prob- 
lem on paper, he asked for a chance to solve it. We asked him to 
write his plans for improvement and we filed these with his problem. 
Robert joined his group and became one of its best workers. 

The children began to apply in other classes the technique for har- 
monizing conflicts they learned in our classes. Twelve-year-old Martha 
had trouble in the gym. She accused the director of showing favoritism 
when she refereed games. Martha was asked to leave the gym and not 
return until she could behave herself. She came to us in tears, and told 
her problem. We suggested that she should think over the situation and 
try to find a solution. Martha was very quiet for several minutes and 
then left the classroom. She went to the gym director, apologized, and 
asked to be allowed to resign as captain of the basket-ball team. She 
said that this would punish her and at the same time remind her “to 
act like a lady.” This was a hard decision for Martha to make because 
it is not always easy for a child to follow a leader, to see another per- 
son’s point of view, and to act for the good of the group. 

When we summarized the types of cooperative activities we engaged 
in, we found that the outcomes for the children were many. The 
classes compiled a reading list of 302 titles concerning 25 countries. 
This list, entitled We Circle the Globe, has been printed in the print 
shop. The radio became a source of information and was used to en- 
courage classroom discussion. The various groups competed to find 
original ideas for writing. Sea logs, diaries, journals and letters were 
used as forms to present written group reports. Many of the children 
found opportunity to use their ability in the field of art in their 
graphic presentation of group activities. Original ways to present oral 
material were worked out. There were travel talks, radio programs, 
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debates, lectures, informal talks, plays, round-table and jury panel 
discussions. 

While the outcomes in the form of creative return were highly satis- 
factory, we encountered some difficulties. Many problems arose that 
grew out of conflicts that are bound to occur when children work with- 
out teacher domination and on a cooperative plan. They were appre- 
hensive lest they should not cover the course of study. Again, the 
children had difficulty in budgeting their time and in planning and 
carrying out group projects. Naturally, conflicts arose not only with 
individual children but with the various groups. 

Tests proved to the children that they had covered the required 
amount of work. Diaries and records kept by groups and individuals 
showed them just how much had been accomplished. Children were 
taught the importance of planning their projects so that the time element 
was settled by them. The conflicts that grew out of group work were 
decided through discussions and conferences by the entire class with 
the teacher acting as a participating member of the group. 

In judging the results of our work with these classes, we discovered 
that the quality of the class work was high. However, more impor- 
tant than this, the children benefited from a worthwhile environment 
where directed growth took place. This was evidenced in their ability 
to adjust themselves and participate in the group life at a high level 
of cooperation. The results have convinced us that the most desirable 
outcomes we have experienced are those associated with democratic 
living. We had noticed a definite growth in personality adjustments 
in individuals. All classes have shown a marked ability in self-control. 
They are able both to lead and to follow in a democratic situation. Best 
of all, there has been a decided carry-over into life situations. 


REPORT V 
EXPERIENCING COOPERATION IN THE FIRST GRADE 


Fora K. Houston 
Truesdell School, Washington, D. C. 


The establishment of the concept of cooperation in the minds of the 
first grade children was the teacher’s goal. Accordingly the stage was 
set before the opening day of school. 
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Setting the Stage for Cooperation: 


The schoolroom was arranged to invite cooperation. The tables were 
placed so that small, congenial groups of children might work together. 
The teacher’s desk was placed in an inconspicuous part of the room. 
Centers of interest were placed advantageously and included a work 
table with tools, wood and nails, a sewing table, a science table with 
materials for simple experiments. The library formed another center 
and contained a variety of picture books and easy story books. Painting 
and drawing easels were also provided, as well as a modeling center 
containing clay and suitable tools for its manipulation. 

The materials of these centers were planned to engage the interest 
of the children and lead them into enterprises which would offer oppor- 
tunities for practicing cooperation. 

The whole atmosphere of the room was that of harmony due to 
artistic and orderly arrangement. Materials for work and housekeep- 
ing were arranged on lower shelves in the closet so that the children 
could easily find and use them. On the first day of school, time was 
given to the children to explore their new room, after which an infor- 
mal discussion developed. 


Teacher: “How do you like our pretty room?” 
Children: “This is a good room.” 
“Tt is as pretty as the kindergarten was.” 
Teacher: Do you see anything in it in which you are especially interested? 
Children: “We like the clay table.” 
“T like the hammers and saws.” 
“Oh! I like to paint pictures.” 

Teacher: “We have many interesting things in our room now, and we will 
probably have more later. Do you think we should make plans for caring 
for the different things so that we can always find them when we want 
them?” 

Cynthia: “We can all take care of them.” 

Jimmy: “I can take care of this room, Mrs. Houston. I can take care of it 
all by myself.” 

Teacher: “Shall we ask Jimmy to do all the work of caring for this room?” 

Norma: “We could take turns; he could do it one day and someone else 
could do it the next day.” 

Teacher: “Maybe we could think of a way so that each of us could do some- 
thing to help every day. Does that seem like a good plan?” 

Beryl: “I think that is a very good plan. I could sweep the floor. Sometimes 
I sweep the floor with my little broom at home.” 

Teacher: “Let us think of everything that will need care in the room. I will . 
write them on the blackboard as you tell me.” 
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The following list was developed with the help of the children and 
with pertinent suggestions to guide their thinking injected by the 
teacher: 


The clay table The weather news 
The work bench The milk money 
The supplies, scissors, paste, etc. The dusting 

The easel and paints (four children) The lockers 

The library The floor 

The flowers The chalk 

The science table The erasers 

The sewing table The cloakroom 

The game table The pan and sponge 


The windows 


The preparation of the milk luncheon: 
Shaking and opening the bottles (two children) 
Setting the places (two children) 
Distributing the straws (two children) 
Serving the crackers (two children) 
Removing the crumbs and bottles (two children) 


Teacher: “Now we know what needs to be done. How shall we decide who 
will take care of all these things?” 

Richard: “You could choose us.” 

Teacher: “All right, I shall choose one person and then that person can 
choose another until we have each received a room duty. Who would like 
to care for the clay table? [Many voices say “I.”] I will choose Mary Kay, 
and I shall write her name by the clay table so we can remember. Now, 
Mary Kay, you choose someone to care for the work bench.” 

Mary Kay: “I choose Bernard.” 


In this way each child in the class was chosen for a position of im- 
portance in the group. No point was made of the relative suitability or 
the efficiency of child chosen. Some who at this stage gave little promise 
of ability proved to be very faithful and rose to the role expected of 
them by the group. The teacher also assumed a task, that of washing 
the slate blackboard, for she felt that she too should be a member of 
the cooperating group. Having arrived at the “division of labor” neces- 
sary for practical cooperation, the teacher then led the children to plan 
for a time in the day when they could work together, each doing 
his part in the routine care of the room. 


Some Specific Outcomes: 


1. Skill in performing a simple task. 
2. Development of a sense of responsibility to the group. 
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3. Growth in habits of planning, looking ahead, seeing that mate- 
rials are ready for use. 

4. Growth in appreciation of the part others play in group life. 

5. Increased interest and joy in school and a feeling of importance 
and security. 

6. Growth in intelligent self-control. 


Additional Outcomes: 


Supplies and materials are always ready when needed. Scissors and 
books no longer disappear. Every child goes home at three o’clock every 
day and the teacher does not spend hours over routine tasks. Truly, 
“many hands make light work.” 


Reading Activities and Cooperation: 


Reading was a natural outgrowth of the previous discussion, as was 
perhaps noted. During the weeks that followed, the children engaged 
in many cooperative activities and these formed the basis of “Expe- 
rience Units” about trips, construction, parties, and so on. The children 
recalled the experiences which they had together and the teacher re- 
corded those experiences. This in itself was a type of cooperation. 

Small groups were formed for reading together. The children in such 
a small group could understand that reading silently, with no lip move- 
ment, did not disturb the others in the group. They learned also to 
enunciate clearly and to read smoothly because the group listening 
enjoyed their reading more. 


Activities Program and Cooperation: 


The activities program gave wider range to a planned program of 
cooperation than the traditional program. Competition with the resultant 
emotional strain was reduced to the minimum. A sense of well-being 
and of security was established. Throughout the year emphasis was laid 
on natural and practical cooperation as it developed within the various 
activities. The needs of the individual child were never sacrificed to the 
group needs, but rather the group cooperation made it possible for each 
child to obtain that freedom which is necessary for the wholesome devel- 
opment of his creative power. 
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REPORT VI 
DEMOCRATIC COOPERATION IN GENERAL ART 


HeEten NEwMAN 
Thirkell School, Detroit, Michigan 


In teaching art we are dealing with, or supposedly dealing with, that 
strange, intangible, and completely personal phenomenon called creative 
expression. The creative spirit recognizes no law and bows before no 
authority, and the mysterious process which sets it to vibrating is not 
touched off by a forced demand, or by threats, or trickery, or through 
a business arrangement of reward for work. A teacher must establish 
a communication with her children more democratic, more personal 
and alive than any of these before she can hope to stir their imaginations 
to a point where creative expression occurs. 

In working with large groups of children and in many materials, 
where great organization is necessary, if we are to get honest expres- 
sion at all, a high level of cooperation is absolutely imperative, both 
between the teacher and her class, and between the members of the 
class themselves. In a situation where each child draws his own picture, 
creative effort might be reached on a lower level, but where the class 
is working together on a more complex project involving many mate- 
rials and many activities, an almost adult sense of responsibility to, and 
cooperation with, the group as a whole must be reached before the 
individual can express his own personality and at the same time make 
a worthy contribution to the common cause. 

For this reason I have outlined below case histories in cooperative 
techniques which occurred in an activity project on city planning, 
where many media were used and the children participated in many 
kinds of work. These are merely the techniques that I have found effec- 
tive. I do not believe we can ever find a stereotyped formula for 
teaching the cooperative attitude. There are always overlapping levels 
of cooperation in the same project, or even in the same group, and it 
is not always easy to determine where one leaves off and another be- 
gins. However, if the attitude of the class and of the teacher is habitu- 
ally democratic, the atmosphere will be a sympathetic and inspiring 
one for the artist that is in every child. 
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The first step in a project consists in an informal discussion between 
the teacher and her class about the work at hand. The teacher’s func- 
tion here is to keep the discussion unified—to lead out valuable points 
and to prevent the class from getting sidetracked by unrelated ideas. 
She does not need to supply the driving power; she merely uses her 
judgment and discrimination to pilot it into a course which she sees 
will offer the greatest opportunity to her class. Her leadership can be 
so subtle that it is hardly recognizable as leadership. 

In our particular project the class wished to show some of the phases 
of modern city planning and their advantages to a community, and 
they decided to put across their ideas by models of cities and sub- 
divisions, by city maps, and by posters. Most of the children elected 
to work in groups, though a few preferred to work alone. Leaders for 
the groups were chosen usually only to facilitate the mechanics of 
the room organization—to bring out work, etc. In one instance a child 
was chosen as leader because of superior skill in drawing. He was to 
act as adviser to the group. 

During the work periods, conflicts arise within the groups. Many of 
these conflicts prove very valuable, because through them our under- 
standing of our problem becomes more profound, but a solution must 
be found on a high level of cooperation. I have tried to choose cases 
where the conflicts were from different causes and of different natures. 

I. In the group which was building a model city, a difference of 
opinion arose as to which material should be used for the buildings, 
soap or plaster of Paris. Since both techniques were completely new 
to the children, we could get nowhere until samples were tried in each 
material. In the conference that followed, the advantages of soap as 
the appropriate medium were so obvious that a conclusion was reached 
with no trouble at all. 

II. The group which was drawing up a plan for a subdivision in a 
modern city became deadlocked in a disagreement which was a little 
more involved. The question came up whether or not to build the 
business section around a park in the center of the subdivision. The 
children, always ready to enjoy an argument, defended their positions 
on the question hotly, though with perfect good humor. When it be- 
came apparent that work could not go on until a discision was made, 
the group asked the teacher for her advice. Our first step together 
was temporarily to forget individual opinions and to restate and clarify 
our large objective, e.g., to lay out a beautiful, economical, and work- 
able suburb plan. Next, members of each side stated their position and 
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gave their reasons. A calm, disinterested inquiry had taken the place 
of a hot and futile argument, and much unsound reasoning was elimi- 
nated. Also, the analytical approach to the question called for not only 
sound thinking but a bit of intelligent research. Finally, the advantages 
and disadvantages of the central park plan were listed, with the teacher 
contributing to both sides, and quite suddenly it became apparent to 
the group as a whole exactly what they wanted in their plan. Work 
was resumed, and the activity had gained considerably in significance 
to the children. 

III. The third group found themselves unable to settle their difficul- 
ties on any level of cooperation because of the unfortunate personality 
of one child. Harry had finished a painting he was making alone, and 
he asked if he could work on the model of the residential street with 
five other children. This group had a splendid start and they voted 
Harry in. He began immediately to order the others about. He changed 
the plan, gave out jobs, gave orders about colors to be used, etc., and 
in general assumed that he was “boss.” At last two of the children left 
the group in anger, and asked to work on something else. The teacher 
called the whole group into conference at a table across the room from 
their work. (‘This alone is often calming to angry children.) Individuals 
made specific complaints against which Harry was allowed to defend 
himself when he was able. The group as a whole finally decided he 
could work with them only on the condition that he put himself and 
his opinions on a par with the rest of the members. The children went 
back to work with new enthusiasm, but after several work periods, in 
which there were small wrangles with Harry, the whole group made 
a formal complaint that Harry was “bossing” again. This time the 
entire class was stopped for several minutes, and the facts were briefly 
laid before them. Several children stated that Harry was hard to work 
with in other rooms. It is easy to allow a situation like this one to be- 
come a sort of baiting party for the class. To counteract this tendency 
the teacher asked the children what things Harry did well in the art 
room. One suggested that he work at something by himself until he 
learned to “play the rules of the game,” and the class was asked for 
a vote. Harry felt badly about being put out, and the teacher took a 
few minutes to talk things over with him, trying to reason his resent- 
ment, and then gave him a new start on a piece of clay modeling. It’s 
hard to be resentful long when you’re modeling clay. 
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REPORT VII 
TEACHING COOPERATION 


Bryan HEIsE 


Extension Division, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 


There are those who hold that the teaching of cooperation as a defi- 
nite skill is a false premise. They maintain that cooperation is the natu- 
ral outgrowth of group activities, and that therefore the major task 
of the teacher is only to provide informal situations in which children 
can freely participate, and automatically cooperative skills will evolve. 

The above position seems to be contrary to the experience of two 
hundred eighty teachers who were working in this field under the 
direction of the Extension Division of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois. The following report is based upon class 
discussions, group reports, and answers to questionnaires. 


Teacher Knowledge of Techniques: 


The first task was to acquaint the teachers with the procedures in- 
volved in cooperation. A study of Teachers and Cooperation was under- 
taken. Comparisons and analyses of stenographic notes of cooperative 
and non-cooperative groups were found to be helpful. Actual coopera- 
tive demonstrations with children were given before the different 
groups. These demonstrations were voted by the teachers as being ex- 
tremely helpful. From this study it was quickly discovered that the 
differences between conventional parliamentary procedure and co- 
operation were marked. 


Kind of Situations: 


From a study of the teachers’ answers to a questionnaire, it was found 
that the techniques were used in practically every type of situation, 
both in and out of school. However, extracurricular activities, such as 
planning a Christmas party, a hike, or a program for the last day of 
school, ranked first as the easiest approach to the use of the techniques. 
As both teacher and pupils became more adept in using the procedures, 
more of the school program itself was utilized for the teaching of co- 
operation, particularly by those teachers who were given to the use of 
an activity program and had made special allotments of time for plan- 
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ning periods. This type of teacher was highly enthusiastic over the use 
of the techniques. Even in the more formal type of instruction teachers 
insisted that the procedures were effective. One teacher gave a fine 
demonstration of her use of the techniques in an arithmetic class. 


Suggested Steps in Guidance: 


Through discussion and the use of the cooperative techniques them- 
selves, this group of teachers agreed upon the following general prin- 
ciples to be observed in the teaching of cooperation. 


1. A felt need. The children needed above all a desire to carry out a group 
project. There is nothing new in this principle except to reaffirm that 
the laws of learning apply to the learning of cooperative skills as well 
as to individual activities. 

2. Limited problem or project. All the teachers found that a simple and 
easily understood problem was much better than one which tended 
to lead into many different ramifications. The lower the grade level 
of children, the simpler the problem needed. Problems involving values 
were found to be the most difficult. Harmonization skills were more 
easily understood and applied if the more factual type of problems 
was utilized. 

3. Size of group. In the actual processes of aiding in understanding and 
practicing the cooperative techniques the smaller groups seemed to 
make more rapid progress. Teachers who could divide their pupils 
into small groups of five to ten members seemed to have less difficulty 
in teaching the techniques. This was explained upon the basis that 
the members of a small group tend to understand one another much 
better, and all can participate in a suggestion period. 

4. Preparation. Many teachers reported that in the beginning few pupils 
knew how to prepare a suitable suggestion. In aiding pupils to pre- 
pare for participation in the cooperative group, illustrative suggestions 
were often given by the teacher. It was found that the degree of interest 
and active participation by a member of the group was often directly 
proportional to his preparation. 

5. First chairman. In a group first being inducted into the cooperative 
skills, the teacher generally acted as chairman. In this capacity she was 
able to aid the group in following the prescribed procedures. Time 
was taken out to emphasize the application of certain rules of conduct, 
and as new difficulties arose the teacher was able to assist in their 
cooperative solution. However, in analyzing a large number of steno- 
graphic reports of group meetings where the teachers were acting as 
chairmen, it was found that often the teacher was too forward in her 
control of the group. The teachers found themselves favoring this or 
that suggestion and being unable to conceal their own conviction from 
the group. It was discovered that if children were to be aided in self- 
direction and self-control, failures by the group were needed in order 
that they might profit from experience. 
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6. Evaluation period. An evaluation period in which the successes and 
failures of the group regarding the solution of its problems and its use 
of the cooperative techniques were discussed was very valuable. 

7. Demonstrations. Tt was found that children as well as teachers profited 
from demonstrations. They enjoyed watching other groups cooperating 
and many of the teachers reported that the understanding of some of 
the more difficult harmonization skills was aided greatly by demon- 
strations. 

8. When should groups work alone? This question could not be an- 
swered dogmatically. In general the teachers agreed that only those 
children who had developed a fair degree of cooperative skill should 
form the first groups. The problem pupil who could not carry responsi- 
bility was generally excluded until he was able to work harmoniously. 
This does not refer to independent thinking pupils but to pupils creat- 
ing actual group disturbance. 


In a general summary questionnaire all of the teachers agreed that 
the use of the cooperative techniques were helpful in school practice 
while ninety per cent underscored “extremely helpful.” 


Development of Teacher Skill: 


As an aid in appraising their own knowledge of, and control over, 
the various cooperative techniques, teachers were encouraged to analyze 
stenographic reports of the lessons they taught to detect successes and 
failures. A sample analysis follows. 


PLANNING PERIOD 
Dororuea E. Hoccr 
During the study of the Dutch people the third grade class partici- 


pated in the following planning period to decide what to put in the 
sand table. I acted as chairman. 








STENOoGRAPHIC REPORT TEACHER’s ANALYSIS 

Teacher: “We are to plan today what we shall I made clear to the 

put in our Dutch sand table. Remember, class their problem. I 

only one should talk dt a time. If someone gave instruction in the 

makes a suggestion you do not understand, techniques, where need- 

you may ask him about it. Don’t tell him ed, and called for sug- 

whether you think his suggestion is a good gestions. 

one or a bad one. 

“David, what do you think we should 
put in our sand table?” 
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David: “Dikes would be a good thing to 
build out of sand because they keep the 
water out of Holland.” 

Teacher: “Another suggestion, Bob?” 

Bob: “Let us put some water in for the dikes 
to hold out.” 

Marvin: “Miss Hogge, what if the water 
soaked through the sand and washed the 
dikes down?” He should have addressed 
Bob. 

Bob: “Oh! I meant to fix blue crépe paper 
and have make-believe water.” 

Marvin: “Oh, I see.” 


Teacher: “Jane, what is your idea about fix- 
ing the sand table?” 

Jane: “I thought of putting in tulips cut from 
paper and pasted on toothpicks for stems.” 

Virginia: “I wanted tulips too. Let’s put in a 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl.” 

Bob: “I don’t think we could make one that 
would look right.” 

Teacher: “We will have to talk about Vir- 
ginia’s suggestion later, Bob; this isn’t the 
time to tell what you think.” 


Richard: “The boys could make windmills.” 

David: “I would like to also. Could we make 
them from wood, Miss Hogge?” 

Teacher: “Ask Richard; it was his sugges- 
tion.” (David repeated his question, ad- 
dressing Richard) 


Richard: “I wanted to make clay ones and 
paint them bright colors.” 

Teacher: “Can you think of how they might 
be modeled in clay, David?” 

David: “T think so.” 

Teacher: “Is there anything else we might 
use to make a good Dutch scene?” 





Suggestion No. 1 


David gave support to 
his suggestion. 


Suggestion No. 2 

Marvin is in order. 
Any member may ask 
a question which helps 
him understand a sug- 
gestion. Bob is in order 
giving an answer to 
Marvin’s question. 

After a pause I had 
to call for suggestions 
again. The children 
seemed a little uncertain 
of when to speak. 


Suggestion No. 3 


With brief explana- 
tion. 


Suggestion No. 4 


Bob is out of order. 
He forgot this was only 
a suggesting period. 

I pointed out the error 
in the technique. 


Suggestion No. 5 


David is out of order 
in the first part. He 
should not have ex- 
pressed his opinion. 

He is in order asking 
for information for a 
better understanding. 

I had the question re- 
peated to the proper per- 
son, trying to teach the 
class to leave me out of 
the planning when pos- 
sible. 

Richard is in order in 
explaining his sugges- 
tion. 

I asked about clay 
modeling to find out if 
David understood sug- 
gestion No. 5. 
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Doris: “I think we need some houses. We 
could make some small ones out of bright 
paper.” 

Wilma: “We couldn’t make very many for 
they would take up too much room.” 

Doris: “I said small ones.” 


Margarette: “I wanted a milk cart and dog, 
but maybe there won’t be room.” 

David: “Yes, there will! Let’s make one and 
use our celluloid dog.” 


Teacher: “I think we shall have room for 
both the houses and the cart. Would the 
celluloid dog suit you, Margarette?” 

Margarette: “Yes, I could make one anyway.” 


Teacher: “Let’s see now what suggestions we 
have in our list: 


Dikes Dutch tulip girl 
Sea Wind mill 

Boats Houses 

Tulips Milk cart and dog 


“Shall we have just the sea in the table or 
could we use more water?” 
Several children: “Canals.” 
Teacher: “Shall we add canals to the list?” 
Class: “Yes.” 


Teacher: “Now, may I make a suggestion?” 

Class: “Yes.” 

Teacher: “I suggest that we have our dikes 
and lands covered with grass.” 

Bob: “Where would you get it?” 

Teacher: “I think if we sow some grass seed 
and keep the sand damp, we would soon 
have a good stand.” 

Jane: “Let’s have some. It would be pretty.” 

Teacher: “May I add grass to your list?” 

Class: “Yes.” 


Teacher: “Now let’s see if we are all in favor 
of putting these things in our sand table. 
Vote for the ones you think will be useful 
for a Dutch scene.” 

“How many think we should put in a 
dike?” (All voted for the dike) 





Suggestion No. 6 


Wilma is out of order, 
for this is still a sugges- 
tion period. 


Suggestion No. 7 


Margarette was influ- 
enced by Wilma’s state- 
ment. 

David supports No. 7 
and adds to the sugges- 
tion. 

Direct interference by 
myself to settle question 
of room. I also got per- 
mission of Margarette 
to add to her suggestion. 


Summary of sugges- 
tions made by the chair- 
man. 

Here I became the 
teacher too much. I got 
from the children what 
I had in mind. I was 
definitely not a member 
of the group. 


I as a member of the 
group, asked permission 
to make a suggestion. 


Suggestion No. 8 


Bob is in order, for he 
is asking to understand. 

Jane supports sugges- 
tion No. 8. 

I really need not have 
asked this, since I al- 
ready had permission to 
give suggestions. 


A preferential vote 
was taken. 
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“How about a sea?” (All) 

“Now, how about the tulips?” (All) 
“Now let us vote on the Dutch Tulip 
Girl.” (All voted in favor except Bob) 
“Bob doesn’t seem to think we should have 

a tulip girl, so I’ll check that one.” 
“Next, we will vote on windmills.” (All 
voted in favor) 
“Houses?” (All) 
“Milk cart and dog?” (All) 
“Canals?” (All) 
“Grass?” (All) 


Teacher: “Now Bob, why do you not want 
the Dutch Tulip Girl?” 

Bob: “Well, I don’t think we could make one 
that would look right and it will probably 
spoil the looks of our table.” 

Teacher: “Could any one tell Bob how we 
might make the Dutch Tulip Girl?” 


Jane: “Maybe we could find a picture of a 
little Dutch Girl. We could trace it off and 
put baskets across her shoulders for tulips.” 


David: “Oh, Mother has a little China Dutch 
Girl. She has a yoke across her shoulders 
and buckets for water. I could bring it and 
we could make little tulips for the buckets.” 

Teacher: “Bob, do you think something like 
that would be all right?” 

Bob: “That sounds better; I guess it would 
look all right.” 

Teacher: “Then you think we could put her 
in the sand table?” 

Bob: “Yes.” , 

Dave: “Mother has another one that is a little 
Dutch boy. Could I bring him for a little 
water boy?” 


Teacher: “I think it would look very nice. 
You may bring it too.” 


“Now that we know what we are going to 
put in the sand table tomorrow, you may 
bring the plans of how we shall arrange 
them in the table.” 





I asked this question 
to find the cause of the 
trouble. 

Bob gave reason for 
opposing suggestion 


0. 4. 

I gave the children a 
chance to see if they 
could find a way to get 
Bob into the group. 

Jane attempted to 
bring harmony by mak- 
ing a suggestion. 

David gave a sugges- 
tion to help solve the 
problem. 

I tried to find out if 
Bob’s mind was open to 
these suggestions. Fi- 
nally, I asked Bob this 
question to see if he 
were willing to accept 
suggestion No. 4. 

Here another sugges- 
tion really is made, com- 
ing out of the discussion. 

I became out of order 
and made a definite 
error by expressing my 
opinion and also by giv- 
ing David permission to 
add to the scene with- 
out consulting the 
group. Time was up 
and I hurried along. 

The group was satis- 
fied with their plans. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


Cooperative techniques were used in every grade from the 
first through the ninth. No reports were received from high 
schools. All subjects and activities were represented: arithmetic, 
English, history, etc.; auditorium, lunch room, playground activ- 
ities, etc.; clubs, gardens, plays, parent-teacher meetings, and 
similar extra-curricular activities; student-teacher projects, exten- 
sion classes, and the professional out-of-school activities of the 
teachers themselves. 

The benefits listed emphasize over and over again the increased 
friendliness and desirable attitudes engendered, the development 
of interest and enjoyment in school work, the beneficial mental 
adjustments achieved in various types of problem children, the 
marked growth of individual and group self-direction, self-control, 
and critical appraisal, the increase in parent interest and satisfac- 
tion with the children’s school progress, the transfer to other 
situations within the school and to group situations in the chil- 
dren’s daily out-of-school living. As a whole the reports make it 
perfectly clear that the teaching of the cooperative techniques and 
their practical use in school activities smooths the way for the 
successful use of projects, activities, and other forms of social 
experiences in which the traditional school has so long been 
deficient. 
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APPENDIX 
I. QUESTIONNAIRE TO SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Yearbook Committee of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction has selected the theme “Cooperation” for the next 
Yearbook. As a part of this study, this questionnaire has been prepared for 
the purpose of securing responses from superintendents in the field. The 
Department solicits your cooperation in answering this questionnaire. 

There is widespread discussion concerning the need for new patterns of 
educational administration. For the most part, however, these patterns are 
yet to be developed or are in the process of developing. You, as an adminis- 
trator facing these problems, have much to contribute in developing new 
patterns. In this short questionnaire, which will take no more than fifteen 
minutes of your time, we are soliciting your assistance in the solution of this 


problem. 
PART I 


Following is a list of statements on which we wish your judgment. After 
each statement check (\/) in the column at the right which most nearly 
registers your opinion concerning the statement. If you completely agree with 
the statement, check in column 4 (Complete agreement); if you substantially 
agree but have some reservations, check in column 3 (Agree substantially); 
etc. 





Complete 
Disagreement 
Disagree 
Substantially 
Agree 
Substantially 
Complete 
Agreement 





_ 
) 
w 
- 





1. Public education in America has adequately per- 
formed its role in a democracy................ 
2. Schools in a democracy must be so run that our 
young people will live democratically in all 
SEEEES OF BEOGE TIR 66 io ik 5 cnccescncauccewe 
3. Cultural patterns existing in present society seri- 
ously hinder the public school from being organ- 
ized and administered in a manner consistent 
with the democratic way of living............. 
4. A public school administrator feels more directly 
responsible to the Board of Education than to 
the teacher in formulating policies and deter- 














mining administrative practices............... 
5. From the point of view of ideal moral principles, 
the administrator should feel more directly re- 
sponsible to the teachers than to the Board of 
MOONE 6a5.k ss caneedcudenccwdsewccceunees 
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Complete 
Disagreement 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 


aT. 


18. 


19, 
20. 


21. 


. In democratic administration, the source of re- 


sponsibility is to be found in the cooperative 
thinking and planning of the group rather than 
to be ae in the thinking and planning of 
the administrative staff................00000- 


. Democratic administration accepts group planning 


and thinking as more constructive than individ- 
ual planning and thinking. «...6 0000000 esseees 


. Cooperative participation in public school admin- 


istration is one of the most effective means of 
improving the quality and directive force of 
each member’s contribution to work of school. . 


. Teachers, § geome speaking, are not adequately 


repared to participate intelligently in formu- 
ating educational policies or in determining 
administrative procedures..............e000+- 
Teachers, generally speaking, do not desire to 
participate in formulating administrative poli- 
cies or in determining administrative procedures. 
Teachers are unwilling to accept the responsibility 
that is an integral part of group planning..... 
Students, generally speaking, are too immature to 
share intelligently in formulating educational poli- 
cies or in determining administrative practices. 
Students, generally speaking, are unwilling to 
accept responsibilities that represent an integral 
part of cooperative endeavor................-- 
The line and staff type of administration offers 
great opportunities for true democratic participa- 
tion by teachers in school administration....... 
The administrator’s relation to teachers is com- 
parable to the relation of teacher to pupil...... 
Supervision, as it is generally practiced, is not con- 
sistent with the basic principles of democratic 
MORENO o365c0 505.5 5 50s KLM S ETD Kalu ois bp «5 
Since the superintendent must assume major re- 
sponsibility for the results of the educational 
program, the adoption of policies and_pro- 
cedures should ultimately rest upon his decision. . 
Democracy implies faith in the improvement of 
human personality and institutions through the 
exercise of intelligence. ..........cecceeeceees 
The existence of democracy depends upon the con- 
tinuous education of all its members........... 
“Education is that reconstruction or reorganiza- 
tion of experience which adds to the meaning of 
experience, and which increases ability to direct 
the course of subsequent experience’’.......... 
The highest ideals for American life are to be found 
in the democratic tradition with its ethical and 


ee ere ae PE en apa emem Cremer! 
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PART II 


Have you solicited the help of teachers, patrons, and pupils in coopera- 
tively determining administrative policies and practices in the items listed 
below? In the columns headed “Teachers,” “Patrons,” and “Pupils,” draw a 
circle around the word that designates your practice concerning that item. 
For instance, if teachers, patrons, and pupils cooperatively determine the 
policies and practices concerning the selection of textbooks, draw a circle 
around “yes” in the columns headed “Teachers,” “Patrons,” and “Pupils.” 
In each case where your answer is “no” designate in the following column 
by a “\/” if you consider the participation of these persons as theoretically 
ideal but for some reason not expedient from a practical point of view. 





THOSE PARTICIPATING 








Teachers Patrons Pupils 
Theo- Theo- Theo- 
retically retically retically 
Ideal Ideal Ideal 





1. Teachers required to re- 
side in this city before ; 
being employed..... Yes No Yes No Yes No 


2. While teaching here, 
teacher must reside 


ee Yes No Yes No Yes No 
3. Leave of absence...... Yes No Yes No Yes No 
eee ee Yes No Yes No Yes No 
5. Employment of married 

a eer Yes No Yes No Yes No 


6. Qualification of teachers 
other than state legal 
requirements....... Yes No Yes No Yes No 


7. Time teachers are to 
arrive and may de- 


part from school.... | Yes No Yes No Yes No 

8. Smoking by women 
Serre Yes No Yes No Yes No 

9. Smoking by men teach- 
WR iccstek wer cees Yes No Yes No Yes No 

10. School newspaper edi- 
torial policy........ Yes No Yes No Yes No 


11. Teacher attendance at 
| A Ae) ee Yes No Yes No Yes No 


12. The hour children may 
enter school building 
on school days...... Yes No Yes No Yes No 
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PART III 


If there is a definite policy in your school system concerning the items 
mentioned in Parr III, check in the first column to designate that fact, and 
then if teachers, patrons, and pupils shared definitely in determining the 
policy or practice, check in the column to designate that fact. 


Present THOSE PARTICIPATING 
Policy 


. Selection of textbooks... . 
. Preparation of budget.... 
. Preparation of salary 
schedule.............. 
. Preparation of course of 
ere 
. Planning and conducting 
teachers’ meetings...... 
. Developing and planning 
pupil personnel records 
and reports............ 
. Evaluating personnel... .. 
. Participation in building 
Se 
. Assignment of teachers to 
buildings and grades.... 
10. Preparation of school cal- 


n on - AwWNre 


Oo on 


11. School participation in 
community parades, pag- 
eants, etc.............. 





PART IV 


Mention a few of the outstanding difficulties or problems of administering 
the school through cooperative participation of teachers, patrons, and pupils. 


PART V 


a. What innovations in the direction of democratic participation in school 
administration have you made during the last five years? 

b. What experiments in democratic participation in school administration 
do you contemplate? 


PART VI 


Name schools you may know that are conducting experiments in teaching 
cooperation and social living. 
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II. QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS 


Throughout the form where the words or phrases “sharing,” “coopera- 
tively,” “determine,” or “participate” are used, it is meant that all those per- 
sons affected by a policy or practice are to be given the opportunity to share 
in its formulation and adoption to the extent of their ability. We should not 
consider cooperatively determining, sharing, or participating to be the 
consulting of a few individuals here and there throughout the system con- 
cerning some problem or policy. 


PART I 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Part I contains a list of statements on which we wish your judgment. 
After each statement check (\/) in the column at the right which most 
nearly registers your opinion concerning the statement. If you agree with the 
statement, check in column 4 (Complete agreement); if you substantially 
agree but have some reservations, check in column 3 (Agree substantially); 
etc. 





os 
| bl & 
a| 3] 3 
e8leos| slog 
23) 85) 03/2 
eb) SS) of | ae 
Ba/ 29/63) 8& 
COA/ADN!]<n\;o< 





- 
nN 
w 
» 





1. Public education in America has adequately per- 
formed its role in a democracy................ 
2. Schools for a democracy should be so run that our 
young people will live democratically in all 
SACL OF GEUROE Bik 6 8 ovo be aseceeeneens 
3. Cultural patterns existing in present society seri- 
ously hinder the public school from being organ- 
ized and administered in a manner consistent 
with the democratic way of life............... 
4. As a teacher you feel more directly responsible to 
the superintendent, principal, and supervisors 
than to the pupils in formulating school policies 
and determining school practices.............. 
5. From the point of view of ethical principles, the 
teacher should feel more directly responsible to 
the pupils than to the superintendent, principal, 
ON iid Sick hese cheneeaeesss 
6. In democratic administration, the source of respon- 
sibility is to be found in the cooperative thinking 
and planning of the groups concerned rather 
than in the thinking and planning of the ad- 
SUING HII 65.6 Gv So ccwe ess wineaenncer 
7. Democratic administration accepts group planning 
and thinking as more constructive than in- 
dividual planning and thinking............... 
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10. 


be 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. T 


19. 


20. 


APPENDIX 


. Cooperative participation in public school admin- 


istration is one of the most effective means of 
improving the quality and directive force of each 
member’s contribution to the work of the school . 


. In a democratic institution, committee member- 


ship should be determined by the executive..... 
As a teacher you are not adequately prepared to 
participate intelligently in formulating educa- 
tional policies or in determining administrative 
procedures: 
a. Pertaining to school system at large........ 
b. Pertaining to own school.................. 
c. Pertaining to own classroom............... 
As a teacher you do not desire to participate in 
formulating administrative policies or in deter- 
mining administrative procedures: 
a. Pertaining to school system at large........ 
b. Pertaining to own school.................. 
c. Pertaining to own classroom............... 
As a teacher you are unwilling to accept the re- 
sponsibility that is an integral part of group 
PIRONING BHC THINKING «6.0.0 0c ossccsseeedyrnss 
Students are too immature to share intelligently in 
formulating educational policies or in determin- 
ing administrative practices: 
a. Pertaining to oe ate system at large........ 
b. Pertaining to own classroom............... 
Students do not desire to participate in formulat- 
ing administrative policies or in determining 
administrative procedures: 
a. Pertaining to system at large.............. 
b. Pertaining to own school...............06- 
c. Pertaining to own classroom............... 
Patrons are not adequately prepared to participate 
intelligently in formulating educational policies 
or in determining administrative procedures. .. . 
Patrons do not desire to participate in formulating 
administrative policies or in determining ad- 
ministrative procedures. ............eeeeeeee 
The line and staff type of administration offers 
great opportunities for true democratic partici- 
pation by the personnel...............-.e000- 
he administrator’s relation to teachers is com- 
parable to the relation of teacher to pupil...... 
Supervision, as you have experienced it, is not con- 
sistent with the basic principles of democratic 
NORIO 6.65.64 5.5 50.015 Fo. SAS wieis too. 8s MaiRee ss 2 
The superintendent must assume major respon- 
sibility for the results of the educational pro- 
gram, therefore, the adoption of policies and 
procedures should ultimately rest upon his de- 
RS IP pee rater Peers eine 








a bl ob 
g| ‘S| S| oH 
29] oF Bi Lo 
o o 
eb 58 of 28 
ea| #2) 22| 68 
6A|Aa| 2@Aa|S< 
1 2 3 4 
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21. The principal must assume major responsibility for 
results of the educational program within the 
school, therefore, the determination of practices 
and procedures should ultimately rest upon his 
Oa 5s Kawaeacéecnéekcesnrecewienewcncs 

22. The teacher must assume major responsibility for 
the results of the educational program within 
the classroom, therefore, the determination of 
practices and procedures should ultimately rest 
Fe re eee 

23. Democracy implies faith in the improvement in 

human personality and institution through the 
exercise of reflective thinking................. 

The continuance of democracy depends upon the 

fullest education of all its members............ 

25. Social efficiency as an educational purpose should 
mean cultivation of power to join freely and 
fully in shared or common activities........... 

26. The highest ideals for American life are to be found 
in the democratic tradition with its ethical and 
ee rrr reer 

27. A final single authority is essential in any form of 

educational, governmental, or industrial democ- 
Wea ok eat CRORE Cdn Ske ale weg ce Ce Coens 

. Administrators and teachers should cooperate in 

deciding policies for the school................ 

29. In matters concerning patrons, they too should be 
given the opportunity to cooperate in deciding 

TUNE OF UNO GONOON Ss ci. cc er excavesens cduvane 

30. With the present teaching load, you do not have 
the time necessary for any thoroughgoing co- 
operative participation in formulating adminis- 
trative policies or in determining practices: 

a. Pertaining to school system at large........ 
b. Pertaining to own school.................-. 
c. Pertaining to own classroom............... 

31. The activities of the curriculum should grow out of 
a cooperative quest on the part of both teacher 
I I 00 6. 6.4:66 50s ne cdncdabeeseces snes 


24. 


RNS 


2 


oo 
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s| gi gi 

28/33] gl25 
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25| 62) of| a8 

62) 23|63/ 85 
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PART II 


If there is a policy or general practice in your school system concerning 
the problems mentioned below, check (1 ) in the column “Policy Existing” 
and then check in the columns following at the right to indicate the persons 
who shared cooperatively in determining the policy. As an example, let us 
say you do not employ married women as teachers. In that case you should 
check, after item, in the column captioned “Policy Existing.” Then, if 
teachers and patrons shared cooperatively in determining that policy, check 
in the “Teachers” and “Patrons” columns also. 





PERSONS SHARING IN 


Policy ADOPTION OF POLICY 


Existing 





Supt. and 
Board 


Teachers} Patrons} Pupils 








Policy or Activity dealing with: 


1. Employment of married women 
er ere 





2. Place of residence of teachers 
CNDIGVOD . o6 ccccecccescecs 





. Leave of absence............. 











3 

4. Absence due to personal illness. 
5. Employment of home teachers. . 
6 


. Hour of teacher arrival at 
eee era 








~ 





. Smoking by women teachers... 


8. Smoking by men teachers...... 





9. Teacher attendance at P. T. A. 
MINEO: 55 ons doc se cinae 





10. School newspaper editorial 





11. Teacher membership in associa- 
tions, N.E.A., Labor, etc..... 


























PART III 


Please indicate those persons who cooperatively participate in the follow- 
ing activities. Check after the items in the columns with the proper captions. 
Provide information requested in last two columns (no check is interpreted 
as implying decisions are made by the administration.) 





























Pwne 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 


26. 
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Should 
THOSE COOPERATIVELY Teachers 
PARTICIPATING Participate? 
ACTIVITIES 
Teach-| Pa- |Super-| Prin- 
ers | trons | visors | cipals | Pupils} Yes | No 


. Selecting textbooks...... 
. Preparing the budget..... 
. Preparing salary schedule. 
. Building and evaluating 


course of study: 
a. Selecting classroom 
activities or units... 


. Planning and conducting 


teachers’ meetings: 

a. For the system..... 

b. For separate build- 
Pek niteeaas 64 


. Developing and planning 


pupil personnel records 
es: 


. Evaluation of personnel: 


eS eee 
De. cos oheteees 
c. Maintenance....... 


. Employing teachers...... 
. Employing janitors...... 
. Discharging teachers..... 
. Planning school buildings. 
. Assigning teachers to 


building and grades. ... 


. Preparing school calendar. 
. Determining participation 


in community parades, 
pageants, etc.......... 
Formulating supervisory 
SOUVIEB 6 scec sis cie's 
Determining promotion 
practices and policies... 
Determining pupil classi- 
fication practices...... 
Determining standards of 
a ee 
Determining disciplinary 
n,n 
Determining playground 
supervision practices. . . 
Formulating extra-curric- 
ular practices and ob- 
| Sea 
Planning assembly pro- 
eee 
Determining time pupils 
may enter building..... 
Preparing daily program. . 
Selecting and administer- 
BE Sra ic ES aca’ ot: 4:02 
Determining class size... . 
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PART IV 


Mention a few of the outstanding difficulties or problems of administering 
the school that you have observed or experienced through cooperative partici- 
pation of teachers, pupils, and parents. 


PART V 


Please indicate the prevailing practice or procedure as it now exists in your 
school or system. 

[Lack of space makes it necessary to omit the 27 questions in this section 
of the questionnaire. ] 


PART VI 


a. State frankly your reasons why teachers should have more opportunity 
to share in determining educational policies and administrative practices in 
school. 


b. What have been the most important results of participation that you 
have observed or experienced by participating in determining educational 
policies and administrative practices and procedures? 
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OFFICERS, 1938-1939 


Petter MM OBAOOR cscs isikic cvs oewccse ceed ec President 
Horzss L. CAswatn....... 6. 6scisee First Vice-President 
Lucmanm Nicot. .... 6... 6.6600655 Second Vice-President 
PE Pe N sisicciccsvacivasanaveened Field Secretary 


Executive Committee 


The Officers of the Department, ex officio 
Paul T. Rankin (1939) R. D. Lindquist (1940) Julia L. Hahn (1941) 


Board of Directors 
Epirn M. Baper, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1940) 

mn Supervisor of Primary Grades, Louisville, Ky. (1940) 

Prupence Curricut, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (1939) 

Wima L. Garnett, Associate Professor of English, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio (1941) 

Heven Herrernan, Chief, Division Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools, State Department of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Calif. (1939) 

Hexen Hay Heyt, Supervisor, Rural Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. (1941) 

Joun A. Hockxert, Associate Professor of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley (1940) 

— D. Linpguist, Director, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

1939 

Hexen K. Macxintosn, Senior Specialist in Elementary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. (1941) 

Wituam T. Metcnior, Professor of Education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (1939) 

—— Nicox, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 
(1939 

Hartiz S. Parrott, Associate, Division of Instructional Service, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. (1940) 

Frank.in M. Unperwoop, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo. (1940) 

Gizert S. WILLEy, Director of Teacher Education and Teacher Placement, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (1941) 


State Representatives 


Exstz Davis Bostey, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Fairfax County, 
Fairfax, Va. (1939) 

Ne te Ha ey, Director of Elementary Education, Saginaw, Mich. (1941) 

Manion Jorpan, Supervisor of Grades 4-8, Cicero, Ill. (1941) 


Executive Secretary 
Mary F. Haze t, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


[Note.—Expiration of term is indicated by figure in parenthesis. Election of officers 
and directors takes place at the annual meeting in the winter.] 











THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Procress Report * 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors held in Atlantic 
City in February, the Executive Committee was charged with the 
responsibility of instituting a rigorous and intensive study of the 
problems of the Department, to the end that a restatement of 
function might be arrived at, and that a long-time program for the 
Department might be developed. 

Accordingly the Executive Committee met in a two day session 
at Washington, D. C., on April 23 and 24. The Committee began 
its work with the assumption that both function and program 
should be based upon needs and desires of the membership. It 
sought to arrive at a statement of need by analyzing the composi- 
tion of the present membership and by soliciting opinions from 
members through a questionnaire concerning policies and activi- 
ties. The analysis of the present membership of 1,154 reveals the 
fact that approximately seventy per cent of the members are field 
workers in supervision, who are directly responsible for the im- 
provement of instruction in public schools, and that fully two- 
thirds of that number are in the field of elementary education. 
In addition to the 1,154 members, there are 1,278 subscribers” 
to the magazine. These constitute a wider audience and a possible 
field for organizational extension. It is thought that a large num- 
ber in this latter group are classroom teachers. 

The initial effort to arrive at membership opinion was somewhat 
disappointing in its results. Approximately five hundred question- 
naires were sent out to two groups of members, first, to those 
who had been affiliated with the Department continuously for ten 


1 Reprinted from Educational Method for May, 1938, pp. 424-425. 
2Including 535 libraries. 
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years or more and, second, to those who had taken out member- 
ship during the year 1937-38. Of the former group, 31% replied; 
of the latter, only 7%. 

On the basis of data before it, the Committee assumed that the 
major function of the Department should be to develop among 
its members an interpretation of supervision consistent with 
present trends in educational thinking. These trends lead to the 
belief that basically supervision must be concerned with growth 
and development of teachers as individuals and that so long as 
teachers are growing and improving, classroom procedures will 
improve. Growing out of such a point of view is the belief that 
supervision should not be the function of an individual, but should 
be a group enterprise. In line with this conception, the supervisor’s 
chief function is, therefore, to provide for such individual and 
group experiences among teachers as will guarantee teacher 
growth in its broader aspects. Supervision must, therefore, include 
a concern for teacher growth and development in three large areas, 
namely: the area of personal growth in terms of wholesome emo- 
tional and mental development, the area of socio-economic under- 
standing and adjustment, and the area of professional competence. 
The Committee is of the opinion that programs of supervision 
have in the past been weak or have neglected entirely any responsi- 
bility for teacher growth along personal and socio-economic lines. 
The future program of this Department should, therefore, stress 
these two phases of growth while it maintains that part of its 
program which has dealt with professional competence. 

The Committee hopes to secure a wide participation of the gen- 
eral membership in the development of policies and programs of 
activity. With this in view, the following initial plans were made: 

First, the nominating committee will be appointed at once and 
will be instructed to secure through the magazine nominations for 
members to be elected to the Board of Directors at the annual meet- 
ing in February. Watch for the announcement of the plan in the 
October issue, and begin now to locate the leadership which you 
desire. 

Second, the membership will be encouraged to initiate coopera- 
tive studies in various areas of supervision. Responsibility for the 
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development of this type of activity will be given to the state pro- 
motion chairmen. It is hoped that preliminary exploration of the 
possibilities of activities of this sort will have been completed 
before the annual meeting in February so that recommendations 
may be made to the Board of Directors at that time for the estab- 
lishment of continuing study committees. Members should give 
the state chairmen support in their efforts. If your state is not 
organized, this may become the incentive for such an organization. 
See the October number for further details, and for the names of 
state chairmen. 

Third, an editorial committee will be charged with the responsi- 
bility for the development of the policy of EpucationaL MetHop 
in line with the major functions of the Department. We are in- 
deed fortunate to have for leadership in this area the following 
persons, all of whom have accepted the invitation to serve: Mr. 
F. M. Underwood, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, 
Missouri, who will act as chairman; assisting him will be Dr. 
Samuel Everett, Northwestern University, Miss Prudence Cut- 
right, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Dr. Lou LaBrant, Professor of English, School of Education, 
Ohio State University, and Dr. Manley E. Irwin, Divisional 
Director of Instruction, Detroit, Michigan. 

Fourth, Dr. Paul Rankin has assumed responsibility for the 
development of plans governing general membership meetings, 
summer conferences, and other types of programs. Dr. Hollis L. 
Caswell will take the initiative in the development of plans for 
annual publications, such as yearbooks and bulletins. 

Continuing progress reports in the development of these plans 
will be found in various issues of the Journal—watch for them. 
Each person charged with responsibility in a particular area will 
welcome suggestions from you. Make this your organization 
by taking an active part in the development of its policies and 
activities. 

Eprru M. Baber, 


President. 
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YEARBOOKS 


I. Educational Supervision* (Leo J. Brueckner, Chairman), 1928 
II. Scientific Method in Supervision* (Leo J. Brueckner, Chairman), 1929 
III. Current Problems of Supervisors (J. Cayce Morrison, Chairman), 1930 
IV. Evaluation of Supervision (Clifford Woody, Chairman), 1931 
V. Supervision and the Creative Teacher* (Elma A. Neal, Chairman), 
1932 
VI. Effective Instructional Leadership (R. D. Lindquist, Chairman), 1933 
VII. Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs (Paul T. Rankin, Chair- 
man), 1934; reprinted, 1937 
VIII. Materials of Instruction (Fannie W. Dunn, Chairman), 1935 


IX. The Development of a Modern Program in English (Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck, Chairman), 1936 


X. The Changing Curriculum—Joint Yearbook with the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study (Henry Harap, Chairman), 1937 


XI. Cooperation: Principles and Practices (Committee: S. A. Courtis, E. T. 
McSwain, and Nellie C. Morrison), 1938 


1 Starred titles are out of print. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
Epitoriat Boarp, 1938-1939 


F. M. Unperwoop, Chairman Mant ey E. Irwin 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools Director, Division of Instruction 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 
PruDENCE CUTRIGHT Lou L. LaBrant 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools Professor of English Education 
Minneapolis, Minn. The Ohio State University 
SAMUEL EVERETT Columbus, Ohio 
Professor of Education James F, Hosic, Advisory Editor 
Northwestern University 50 Rockland Ave. 
Evanston, IIl. Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mary F. Hazexi, Managing Editor 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


1937—New Orleans, La. 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, President 
Mary Browning, First Vice-President 
Robert H. Lane, Second Vice-President 
James F. Hosic, Secretary-Treasurer 


1938—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Edith M. Bader, President 
Hollis L. Caswell, First Vice-President 
Lucille Nicol, Second Vice-President 
James F. Hosic, Field Secretary 
Mary F. Hazell, Executive Secretary 


For Proceedings of these meetings, see Educational Method for March, 
1937, page 324, and April, 1938, page 363. Meetings prior to 1937 are listed 
in the Eighth Yearbook, pp. 225-226, and Ninth Yearbook, p. 177. 








THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


MEMBERSHIP BY STATES FOR THE YEARS 1934-1938 


(Based on lists in Yearbooks VII-X1) 





























1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

STATES VII | VIII IX xX! XI 
See er 10 15 9 10 12 
ER Ficcis cc aandsas eaee 2 2 2 2 es 
EN 5655s 54. c ee eR 7 6 5 2 2 
SRONTUIR 6. 5. :5.5:4'0:8,0:00:0.0-0:6:5 79 80 55 177 186 
(See 16 14 11 19 20 
MORRBCEIOUE. i526 oscswsece 30 25 19 18 19 
Seer re 2 3 2 6 8 
District of Columbia........ 35 32 22 21 26 
RIG ene: 2 4 4 10 9 
MEER. sshochis Meawcos eevee 11 8 11 16 19 
RES aise 2ht SS cy vena 1 1 i se gt 
PN 5 ash ialasu aire ae ue 43 45 49 44 54 
Eee ener erp anne 22 17 20 21 22 
NG 6555s 65.05 SRKKS RE OS 9 12 9 12 13 
RII, i bo shgses 6:5. axe Rlsvars loro 14 13 12 11 11 
OUIEY 66s voces hs vevaces 12 20 18 16 17 
IMMER a ash viiinon be -ae ee 9 14 28 30 24 
ET ee eee 2 2 ee 1 1 
MINN 1d.<. i aieicta. nines en atete 16 16 12 19 28 
Massachusetts............. 53 56 45 47 49 
PRINS 55 65i5-0:0.5.0 So nape 49 42 44 51 53 
ENS 6 0G.0 Scere wsicwr 69 45 44 43 44 
Mississippi................. 6 10 7 5 4 
| rr 26 18 18 21 20 
ER 5k wibixib. 60 ce koe 1 4 6 4 4 
ED ia diev a 6a ckiss cacy 12 15 14 18 16 
ENS Satie s cv okiiae usa ee is a3 ate ee Sie 
New Hampshire............ 1 1 — ee wad 
ee eee 71 65 54 42 43 
INOW DAGKICO. . 2.00 seccccecs 6 8 1 5 5 
Sere 111 91 113 120 120 
North Carolina............. 9 6 6 15 16 
North Dakota.............. 4 § 5 7 6 
SN ist wierd ais Sha be wd eae 38 41 28 32 32 
ET Pere 10 5 8 7 10 
Re eee ere ee 6 4 7 5 6 
Pennsylvania.............. 64 51 49 46 49 
Rhode Island.............. 10 7 5 4 7 
ee ere 7 4 1 2 
SOUET TPAMORA . 65 55 ce vec ees 7 5 8 4 4 
en eer ee 13 14 19 34 40 
MR nics. akin & wi eieapaieles 28 26 25 31 36 
Gh Gacarocs nals ERR 8 8 7 5 8 
access dweiackcameae 4 4 3 3 6 
Ne ree 11 14 54 41 48 
WOSTINBION 0.0.6.0 0ccccvcces 14 10 8 19 17 
West Virginia.............. 3 4 2 5 4 
WUINCOOMIN , 5 occ ccccccicven 37 32 29 31 32 
EE See 2 1 1 2 2 
U. S. Possessions........... 15 17 12 10 11 
_. eee eres 18 13 18 18 20 
5 |” REE a | 1,035 955 929 4,442 1,185 





1 As no membership list was published in the Tenth Yearbook, the figures in this column are 


as of December 31, 1937. 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


For the Year 1937-38 


(Corrected to June 1, 1938) 


ALABAMA 


Belser, Danylu, _ Professor of Elementary 
ducation, University of Alabama, Uni- 

versity 

Bradford, Lula, Primary Supervisor, 1412 
N. 32nd St., Birmingham 

*Hammer, Irwin A., Head, Department of 
Education, State Teachers College, Troy 

Heard, Mrs. Minnie T., Grade Supervisor 
and Principal of Junior High School, 300 
N. Foster St., Dothan 

James, Virginia White, Principal, Wilson 
Dam School, Box 687, Sheffield 

Lea, Margaret E., Elementary Supervisor, 
s erson. County, Apt. 411, Claridge 

anor, Birmingham 

Locke, Mrs. Miriam A., Elementary Super- 
visor, Walker County, Jasper 

McWhorter, Fleta, Supervisor, Health Edu- 
cation, Jefferson County, Birmingham 

Nichols, Luna, [Elementary Supervisor, 
Marshall County, Guntersville 

Sasser, Roxie J., Elementary Supervisor, 
Box 218, Columbiana 

Schurter, Elsie, Elementary Supervisor, 
Chelton County, Clanton 


ARKANSAS 


Allen, C. F., Supervisor, Secondary Educa- 
tion, School Board Rooms, Little Rock 
Turner, Winnie Virgil, Elementary Super- 

visor, Blytheville 


CALIFORNIA 


Aarup, Margaret, 
County, Visalia 
Adams, Grace Lucile, General Supervisor, 
Los Angeles County, 240 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 

Albushie, Anita, Assistant Supervisor, Phys- 
ical Education, 1350 Louisiana St., Vallejo 

Alison, Lyle P., General Supervisor, Sis- 
kiyou County, Yreka 

Allison, Gertrude, Primary Supervisor, 901 
Yosemite Ave., Madera 

Anderson, Adda, Principal, Bryant School, 

mg Beach 

Anderson, Anna Maude, Supervisor of Art, 
Kern County, Court House, Bakersfield 

Andres, Edna E., Elementary Supervisor, 
429 W. Fourth St., Ontario 

Armstrong, Edna, Supervisor of Art, Ven- 
tura County, Ventura 

Ash, Mrs. Sadie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Colusa 

Baldwin, Emma, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, 825 Union St., San Diego 


Supervisor, Tulare 


“State Chairmen of Promotion are indi- 
cated by asterisks throughout this list. 
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Bates, Elizabeth, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, 365 S. Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Bennett, Mrs. Mabel C., Elementary Super- 
visor, 601 N. Garfield St., Alhambra 

Bestor, Ruth E., Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Box 805, Arcata 

Bishop, Henry F., Assistant Superintendent, 

resno County Schools, Fresno 

Borden, Barbara, Supervisor of 
Tulare County, Box 25, Visalia 

Bowen, Wayne F., Box 228, Compton 

Boyer, Beatrice V., General Supervisor, 
Santa Maria 

Bradford, Mrs. Leona L., Supervisor of 
Music, Merced County, Box 1007, Merced 

Bradley, Anne M., Principal, Peralto School, 
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Roane, R. Avice, County School Board of 
Augusta County, Staunton 

Savedge, Mary A., Supervisor, Appomattox 
County, Appomattox 

Sinclair, Katherine, Elementary Supervisor, 
City Point Court, Hopewell 

Starling, Preston, Elementary Supervisor, 
Box 237, Winchester 

Stickley, Eliza Kelly, Supervisor, Elementary 
Education, Henrico Court House, Richmond 

Treakle, Frances C., Supervisor, Lancaster 
County, Kilmarnock 


bh Eva, Principal and Supervisor, 
wee erson County, Pulaski 
are, Juliet R., Supervisor, Elementary 


Grades, Essex, King, and Queen Counties, 
Dunnsville 

Wescott, B. Gordon, Rural Supervisor, 
Northampton County, Nassawadox 

Willis, Mrs. Frances Hanmer, Supervisor, 
Elementary Instruction, Goochland 

Windle, Mrs. Emile N., Supervisor of 
Schools, Lowbueg 

Worrell, Everett E., State Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Education, Richmon 


WASHINGTON 


Adams, Florence M., Head, Department of 
English, Broadway High School, Seattle 
Dawson, Marjorie E., Primary Supervisor, 
Western Washington College of Education, 

Bellingham 

Laurie, Helen, Supervisor, Elementary Edu- 
cation, 810 Dexter Ave., Seattle 

Maher, Rev. Thomas F., School of Educa- 
tion, Gonzaga University, Spokane 

Reynolds, Clara P., Director of Art, 810 

exter Ave., Seattle 

Selby, Kenneth E., Principal, John Muir 
School, Seattle 

Shangle, C. Paine, 
Schools, Bellingham 

Stach, Alice T., Head, Department of Eng- 
lish, Cleveland High School, Seattle 

*Trent, E. Wilma, Supervisor, Intermediate 
Grades, Teacher Training Department, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 

Tucker, Edith A., Segervtans of Cadets, 4531 

tona Ave., Seattle 

Uhl, W. L., Dean, College of Education, 
University of Washington, Seattle 

Wendling, Elsie, J. H. S. Supervisor, State 
Normal School, Bellingham ’ 

West, Ruth, Head, Department of Social 
Studies, The Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Parker, Brena J., Supervisor, Grades 1-4 
(East Liverpool City Schools, Ohio), 529 
Dunn St., Chester 

Funk, Inez V., Box 94, Kingwood 

Gonaway, Mrs. Theda Y., Director, Ele- 
mentary Education, West Liberty State 
Teachers College, West Liberty 


Superintendent of 





COOPERATION 


WISCONSIN 


Bush, Maybell G., Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison 

Cleary, Margaret E., Principal, Washington 
School, West Allis 

Fleming, Vera A., Elementary Principal, 800 
Wisconsin Ave., Beloit 

Foster, H. H., Elementary Principal, 1408 
Emerson St., Beloit 

Goodell, M. R., Principal, Columbia County 
Normal School, Columbus 

Hintgen, Josephine, Director of Educational 
Guidance, Upper Grades and Junior High 
Schools, 1241 West Ave., La Crosse 

Humphreys, Phila, Director, Elementary 
Schools, City Hall, Manitowoc 

Jonas, Meta M., Supervisor, Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades, 420 Market St., La Crosse 

Jungek, F. Principal, Dunn County 
Normal School, Menomonie 

Kibbe, Delia E., Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison 

McGuine, Gertrude, Elementary Supervisor, 
goa Third St., Wausau 

C. W., Principal, Juneau County 
Rural Normal School, New Lisbon 

Mattison, Alice A., Ashland County Normal 
School, Ashland 

Millar, Mrs. Janet M., Supervisor of Cur- 
riculum, a2 W. Dayton St., Madison 

Mulrine, C. L., Superintendent of Schools, 

itefish Bay, 1200 E. Fairmount Ave., 
Milwaukee 

“Nash, H. B., Superintendent of Schools, 

West Allis 


Pratt, Marjorie, Curriculum Co-ordinator, 
horew Schools, Atwater School, Mil- 
waukee 

Reichert, C. Lorena, Principal, Longfellow 


School, Madison 

Salisbury, Rachel, Lecturer in Teaching of 
English, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Sister M. Hyacinthe, 2125 S. 19th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Sister Mary Josine, 133 S. Monroe Ave., 
Green Bay 

Sister Mary Justinia, Director of Teacher- 
Training-in-Service, Notre Dame Convent, 
Milwaukee : 

Sister Mary Ludgarde, Supervisor, Green 
py Diocese, St. Joseph’s Convent, Stevens 

‘oint 

Smith, A. J., Principal, Rural Normal School, 
Union Grove 

Smith, R. S., 
Jefferson ; 

Sorensen, Martha, Grade Supervisor, 408 N. 
Oneida St., Appleton 

Sorensen, Raymond J., Superintendent, St. 
Croix County Schools, Hammond 

Tews, Arthur C., Superintendent, Waukesha 
County Schools, Waukesha 
hiede, R., Principal, County Normal 
School, Manitowoc 

Van Henklom, George E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Glidden 


Superintendent of Schools, 


WYOMING 


“Gunderson, Agnes G., Assistant Professor 


in Educatiog, University of Wyoming, 
ramie . ‘ 
Thompson, Mabel Fisher, Primary Super- 


visor, 1032 S. Ash St., Casper 











LIST OF MEMBERS 


ALASKA 


Karnes, Anthony E., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Box 1841, Juneau 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Fosdick, Carolyn E., Sugerviner of English, 
Bureau of Education, anila 
Gozum, Patricio, Division Academic Super- 
visor, Board of Education, Ilagan, Isabela 
Santos, Eugenio S., Ugong, Pasig, Rizal 
Vee. Manual R, rincipal, Daet, 
orte 


Cam 


PORTO RICO 


Bunker, Harris F., Assistant Superintendent, 
Box 446, Caguas 

Gomez- Tejera, Carmen, Supervisor of Span- 
ish, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Insular Board for Vocational Education, Box 
364, San Juan 

Segarra, R. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Arroyo- Patillas School District, Box 95, 
Arroyo 


FOREIGN 
Buyse, Raymond L. Gh., Professor of Edu- 





cation, Rue St. Georges, 1 Bis., Tournai, 
Belgium 

Campbell, H. L., Director, Summer School 
of Education, Normal School, Victoria, 
, ee Canada 

Carter, T. G., tor of Schools, Pentic- 
ton, B. C., "canes 

Cespedes, T. R., Professor of Psychology 


and Pedagogy, "Apartado 674, Panama, Re 
public of Panama 
Hills, W., Teachers College, Hobart, Tas- 
sani, Australia 
Josif, G. D., Director of Education, Cushing 
High ‘School Rangoon, Burma, India 
King, Major H. B ., Technical Adviser, De- 
— of Bhucsten Victoria, B. C., 
anada 
Lucas, William E., Esq., Principal, Prince- 
ton Schools, Princeton, B. C., Canada 
Matsunami, Taigan, Professor of Pedagogy, 
— Imperial University, Fukuoka, 


Japa 

McGee, Mary I., Kindergarten-Primary 
preerviecr, Woodstock School, Mussoorie, 

. P., India 

Ministry of Education, Baghdad, Iraq, Persia 

Principal, Secondary raining College, 
Cruickshank Rd., Fort, Bombay, India 

Principal, Shree Maharani Tarabai Teachers 
College, Kolhapur, Bombay, India 

Principal, Teachers Training Institute, Hew- 
son Bldg. ¥ Jodhpar Rajputana, India 

Ramirez, Rafael, Head, Department of Rural 
Schools, Ave. Ayuntamiento 78, Coyoacan, 

F., Mexico 

Vivanco, Martin Rodriguez, 
Education, Habana, Cu 

Wood, C. B., Lecturer in Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Professor of 





SCHOOLS 
Wehtocien Union High fase Centerville, 
alif. 
Monterey El tary S , Brown Adobe 
Bldg., Monterey, Lar 


_— School, oth Ave. and Corona, Denver, 


Col 
Pm =o School, aopth Ave. and Dexter St., 
Denver, Colo. 
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Yale University, Department of Education, 
Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

St. John’s Lutheran School, oe and War- 
ren Aves., Forest Park, 

Board of Education, ae 97, Wm. J. 
Hamilton, 122 Forest Ave., Oak Park, Til. 

Menands School, Menands, Albany, N. Y. 

New York University, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State College, Department of 
Industrial Education, State College, Pa. 

Administration Bldg., Mr. hay iy Office, 
20 Summer St., Providence, R. 

Kenyon Street School, Kenyon é. 
dence, R. I. 

Psychological Department, Administration 
Bldg., 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Education Department, College Sta- 

tion, Texas 
Texarkana College, 19 and Pine Sts., Tex- 
arkana, Texas 
Board of Education, Cache County School 
District, 179 N. Main St., Logan, Utah 
Board of Education, Uintah School District, 
Vernal, Utah 
Seattle School District No. 1, W. V. Smith, 
Assistant uaa 810 Dexter St., 
Seattle, W: 
Ose Rural Normal School, Kaukauna, 
is 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pauoa School, 2300 Pauoa Rd., Honolulu, 
awaii 
University of Hawaii, Teachers 
Branch, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Sun Yatsen University, Institute of Educa- 


Provi- 


College 


tional Research, Tyan Choy, Director, 
Canton, China 
LIBRARIES 


Fayette Teachers Association, May Landers 
Adams, Librarian, Fayette, Ala. 
Library, State College, Chico, Calif. 


a Colleges Library, Claremont, 
alif. 
Library, Fresno State Teachers College, 


Fresno, Calif. 

Library, Inglewood City Schnsts, Adminis- 
tration Bldg., Inglewood, Calif. 

Teachers Library, Board of Education, 715 

ust Ave., ong Beach, Calif. 

Los Angeles "County Public "Eiees, 322 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Contes, Costa County Library, Martinez, 
alif. 

California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. 

Library, State Teachers College, San Diego, 


Calif. 

Poem Reference Library, 825 Union 

San Diego, Calif. 

padloteed Library, % Mrs. G. Parker, 
1012 N. Main St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Stanford University Library, Nathan Van 
Patten, Stanford University, Calif. 

Library, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Sutter County Free Library, Frances M. 
Berket, Librarian, Yuba City, Calif. 

Library, Washington County High School, 
Akron, Colo. 

C. D. Hine Library, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

The Case Memorial Library, Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
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Library, Wilson Teachers College, 11th & 
Harvard Sts., N. W., Wash., D. C. 

General Library, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 
Teachers’ Reference ior Alice Massen- 
gale, . > Floor, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 
Library, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Ill. 

John Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, III. 

Library, Scott Foresman and Company, 623 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Library, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Ill. 

Students Library, ‘Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill. 

University of Ilinois, Library, Periodical 
Division, P. L. Windsor, Urbana, 

Library, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, ‘ 

Illinois State Library, General Library Divi- 

Library, St. 


sion, Springfield, 

Indianapolis Public Clair 
Square, Indianapolis, Ind. 

an = ‘pall State Teachers College, Muncie, 

x 3 State ee College, 
Terre Haute, I 

Caer Library, ae State College, Ames, 
owa 

State University of i Library, Library 
Annex, Iowa City, Iow 

University of Kansas i Periodical De- 
partment, Lawrence, Kan. 

Librarian, Lindsey-Wilson Junior College, 
Columbia, Ky. 

Educational Library, Board of Education, 
506 W. Hill St., Louisville, Ky. 

Hills Library, ‘Andover Newton Theological 
Institute, 169 Institution Ave., Newton 
Center, Mass. 

aay tags! of Michigan, General Library, 

nn Arbor, Mich. 

ee Library, 1354 Broadway, Detroit, 

ic 

Mandelle Memorial i ieery, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo 

Nazareth College Peel Nazareth, Mich. 

Board of Education Library, 315 City Hall, 
anemee is Minn 

Minneapolis Public Library, roth and Henne- 
= Sts., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Li rer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 


Library, 


PR an 9 iipeery, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, 

Kansas City Public Library, 9th and Locust 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Louis Public Library. Olive, 13th, and 
14th Sts., St. Louis. Mo. 

Webster College lly Webster College, 

ebster Groves, Mo. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. > 

University of Nebraska Library, Station A, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Bayonne Public Library, Avenue C and 31st 
St., Bayonne, 

Library, The University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. 

New York State Library, Albay, N.Y. 

Sisters of St. Dominic, Mt. St. Mary Library, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Library, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York, Y. 
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The Recheldier Foundation Library, 49 W. 
49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Teachers College Library (2), 525 W. 1aoth 
t., New York, N. Y. 

Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, 

Russell “Sage College Library, Mrs. Helen A. 
Brown, Librarian, Troy, » A 

Asheville Normal and Teachers College Li- 
brary, Asheville, N. C. 

Library, aeertay of North Carolina, 
Chapel H » Ge 

Library, State University of North Dakota, 
University Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

— Library, University of Akron, Akron, 


Pualenienel Library, Central High Bldg., 
uth Samson, Akron, Ohio 
Ohio University Library, Anne C. Keating, 
Athens, Ohio 
University of Cincinnati, Edward A. Henry, 
Librarian, Burnet Woods Park, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 

Tesakene College, Atheneum of Ohio, A. J. 
L’Hommedieu, Librarian, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Periodical and 
Serial Department, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., N. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Ohio State University, Earl N. Manchester, 
Librarian, Columbus, Ohio 

Kent State College Library, Kent, Ohio 

Oregon Normal School, Maud R. MacPher- 
son, Librarian Monmouth, Ore. 

Oregon State Library, Harriet C. Long, 
Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

McCartney Library, Miriam Grosh, Li- 
brarian, Geneva ollege Beaver Falls, Pa, 

Messiah Bible College Library, Clara E. 
Hoffman, Librarian, Grantham, Pa. 

Drexel Institute Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Library, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

neoee Library, Parkway at 21st St., 

hiladelphia, Pa. 

Administration Bldg. Library, gators Ave. 
and Forbes St., Pittsburg! 

Library, The Sicespleenis’ ion College, 
State College, Pa. 

Library, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville Tenn 

Laer Mary Hardin-E -Baylor College, Belton, 

see hg Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon, 

Professional ~Eihewre. Fort Worth Public 
Schools, 409 E. Weatherford St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Library, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
Sister Adelaide Marie, San Antonio, Tex. 

University of Utah Library, Esther Nelson, 
Librarian, Salt Lake City, Uta 

Library, Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation (2), Hugh M. Blair, Librarian, 
Cheney, Wash. 

State College of Washington Library, W. W. 
Foote, Librarian, Pullman, Wash. 

University of Washington Library, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Library, West Nines University, Morgan- 
town, 

Prince + ak County Teachers’ Inst., C. 
E. Stothers, Librarian, Picton, Ontario, 


Canada . 
Macdonald College, Librarian, Quebec, Can- 
ada 











